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ather is goin 


It’s vacation time... and everybody’s on the go. Naturally, leather 
goes along too. For leather is a wonderful traveling companion; there’s 
nothing finer for luggage, golf bags, hand bags, jackets and a host of other 
articles that must look well and wear well. 

There are other reasons, too, why leather is “going places” as a 
popular modern material. It has unique natural advantages. It is strong 
and firm, yet flexible and adaptable. In shoes and apparel its fibrous structure 
assures comfort—regardless of the season. Through the use of special 
chemicals, the tanner controls these natural advantages to meet many specific 
needs. He can make leather soft, supple, elastic... add to its toughness 
or scuff resistance . . . give it glossy sheen or suede richness. In fact, 
through chemistry the tanner is making sure that leather is the ideal material 
for an increasing variety of uses, both new and old! 

American Cyanamid works hand in hand with tanners 
throughout the leather industry ... developing and producing chemicals 
that help to impart new quality and beauty to this important 
material—and make its production more efficient. 
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+ Se Is A HANDFUL of people in this country 


so busy talking and “warning” about depres- 


sion that you begin to realize they want to bring 
it about, by frightening you into it. 


Fortunately most American companies are so 
busy improving their products and finding ways 


to cut their costs that they don’t have time to 


listen to calamity talk. 


si 


Let’s be sure we all talk the American language 


16” Electro-Cycle Turret Lathe 
machining vacuum sweeper part. 


YOU CAN PRODUCE IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS WITH WARNER & SWASEY MACHINE TOOLS, TEXTILE MACHINERY, CONSTRUCTION MACHINERY 


These companies know from experience that 
the sure way to cure or prevent a depression is to 
give the public better and better values. Better 
machines better used by workmen create the better 
values. Then more and more people buy—and you 
can’t have a depression when everyone is buying, 


That’s the American way—the American busi- 
ness language. Depression talk has a foreign 
accent; watch out for it. 


WARNER 
SWASEY 


Cleveland 


PRECISION 
MACHINERY 


SINCE 1880 





% Did U.S. Try to Enter 
N Indo-China War? 


Did America really offer an air strike 

to save Dienbienphu? Has Britain ve- 

TH | g toed any U.S. effort to move in with 
troops, planes and ships? Was there an 

Administration attempt to get a resolu- 


tion from Congress to intervene? Inside 
story of what actually has happened 
behind the scenes to save Indo-China 


starts on page $5. 


% What Ike’s Top Economist Predicts 


For the best-informed forecast of what business will do next 
—and when-—see this report by the No. 1 U.S. Government 
economist, Dr. Arthur F. Burns, on page 73. 


% Are Russians Better Off Since Stalin? 


Can Russia's common people buy more or less for a day’s 
work since Stalin died and a new regime took over? Here are 
the facts and figures that give the tip-off. Page 94. 
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HORSEPOWER ph WITH A PEDIGREE 





PHOTO COURTESY JOHN BEAN DIVISION, FOOD MACHINERY CORPORATION, LANSING, MICHIGAN 


one-man orchard sprayer covers up to 80 acres 


a day with CHRYSLER high-speed power 


Here’s a kind of mist that saves the American grower 
thousands of dollars in fruit every year. It’s a driving 
mist composed of an insect and disease killing solution 
so finely atomized that for a few moments it actually 
replaces the air surrounding the trees. In that way it 
penetrates everywhere, leaving every leaf, twig and 
growth with a protective covering. 


This grower is using a heavy-duty John Bean Speed 
Sprayer with 500-gallon tank capacity. Its 40-inch fan 
delivers 60,000 cubic feet per minute of low-velocity air, 
and this in turn sends the spray out as a driving mist. 
Result: A more thorough spraying job completed in less 
time, with less spray material. 


The Speed Sprayer uses the Model 19 Chrysler 
Industrial V-8 Engine. Its 276 cubic inches displacement 
drives the agitator which constantly mixes the spray 
material, the centrifugal pump which forces the solution 
into the air stream, and the blower fan which sends it 
out as mist. 


Chrysler offers its industrial engines equipped to 
meet the needs in the field. The engines for Speed 
Sprayers, for example, operate with gasoline-burning 


INDUSTRIAL ENGINE DIVISION ¢ CHRYSLER CORPORATION 





AGRICULTURE ° 


carburetors and are equipped with large, heavy-duty 
air cleaners and corrosion-resistant electrical systems. 


Why not see the nearest Chrysler Industrial Engine 
Dealer for complete information on engines for your 
equipment. Despite all their advantages, Chrysler 
Industrial Engines are not expensive. Production-line 
methods adapted to specialized industrial engine build- 
ing provide a custom-built engine at mass-production 
prices. If you prefer, write: Dept. 36, 
Division, Chrysler Corporation, Trenton, Michigan. 


Industrial Engine 
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GENEVA: FRUSTRATION 


HE COMMUNISTS, at Geneva, were 
| op ellinnae the free world that they mean 
to have Indo-China—and anything else 
they can get. Russia’s V. M. Molotov, 
backed by China’s Chou En-lai, laid 
down the terms: There must be talks on 
Indo-China’s political future at the same 
time discussions are held toward reaching 
a military armistice. 

The Red strategy fooled no one. It 
was an old Communist trick to keep 
talking endlessly. Meanwhile Commu- 
nist military pressure on the French in 
Indo-China would keep increasing. 

Under Secretary of State Walter Bedell 
Smith, chief U.S. delegate, expressed the 
West’s attitude about the Geneva pro- 
ceedings: a feeling of “frustration and 
disappointment.” 

No one could blame him for being 
frustrated. For the Communists were 
making it plain that they will settle in 
Indo-China only on their own terms. 


NEW RED SATELLITE? 


UATEMALA’S PRO-COMMUNIST Gov- 
G ernment declared a national emer- 
gency. Out went what was left of such 
constitutional guarantees as freedom of 
speech, press and assembly, along with 
requirements for arrest warrants. The 
emergency, presumably, could last as 
long as President Jacobo Arbenz Guzman 
desired. 

Such occurrences surprise no one in a 
Soviet satellite nation. What was sur- 
prising many Americans was the know]- 
edge that they had what amounts to 
a Soviet satellite so close to their bor- 
ders. The U.S. Government wants an 
inter-American meeting on the Guate- 
mala problem. 


FARM-BLOC REBUFF 


RESIDENT EISENHOWER, going all out 
Pro: passage of his legislative program 
by Congress, got scant encouragement 
from the farm bloc in the House. Its 
Agriculture Committee voted, 21 to 8, 
to extend for one year rigid price sup- 
ports on the six basic farm products. Mr. 
Eisenhower and his Agriculture Secre- 
tary, Ezra T. Benson, are pleading for 
price supports that fluctuate with supply. 

From Mr. Benson came hints of a 
presidential veto. From the Committee, 
in turn, came talk of including the 
whole farm program in one bill, thus re- 
quiring Mr. Eisenhower to veto all of it 
if he wanted to kill extension of rigid 
supports. 


of the New 


The Administration, almost foundering 
in a sea of surpluses, had a long way to 
go before reaching shore. 


FIFTH-AMENDMENT FIGHT 


ONGRESS, said Attorney General Her- 

bert Brownell, Jr., should do some- 
thing about the Fifth Amendment. Mr. 
Brownell’s specific request: A law per- 
mitting grants of immunity from prose- 
cution to those who decline to testify on 
the ground of possible self-incrimination. 
In return, the witness would be com- 
pelled to testify. 

Such a procedure, he said, could “be a 
long step forward in the destruction of 
the Communist conspiracy in America.” 

Mr. Brownell could cite to Congress a 
long list of persons believed to have 
Communist connections who have de- 
clined to testify under protection of the 
Fifth Amendment. 


FISSION OR FUSION 


ET US HAVE, Mr. Eisenhower urged, “less 
[ political fission and more political 
fusion.” The President, opening a speak- 
ing campaign to spur passage of his leg- 
islative program, mentioned no political 
party. But he asked support from Demo- 
crats as well as Republicans. With Con- 
gress in the home stretch of its session, 
some presidential requests still are at the 
starting gate. 

The President’s call for bipartisanship 
was unlikely to be backed by Democrats, 
unless they thought it would help them 
win control of Congress in November. 
And, if that happened, Mr. Eisenhower 
might be troubled by more “political 
fission” in the last two years of his 
term. 


ROOSEVELT VS. DEWEY? 


E was, said Mr. Roosevelt, “available” 

for the nomination. His statement 
ended whatever doubt existed that 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, Jr., would bid 
for the Governorship of New York this 
autumn. 

Being available for political office was 
nothing new for a Roosevelt. And run- 
ning against One was nothing new for 
the man FDR, Jr., was likely to find 
as his opponent—Republican Governor 
Thomas E. Dewey. 

Mr. Dewey, no amateur at picking the 
right psychological moment to announce 
a candidacy, hasn’t done so. If he does, 
he may get another chance to do some- 
thing he has never been able to do—de- 
feat a Roosevelt at the polls. 
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The sun’s rays, falling on the Bell Solar Battery, provide the only source of power needed to turn this disc. Note 
the small size of battery (in circle). Simple and efficient. Made with wafer-thin strips of specially prepared silicon. A 
Bell Solar Battery covering a square yard of surface will deliver enough power to light an ordinary reading lamp. 


New Bell Solar Battery Converts 
Sun’s Rays Into Electricity 


Bell Telephone Laboratories 
demonstrate new device for using 
power from the sun 


One of mankind’s most cherished 
dreams has been to use the almost 
limitless energy of the sun. 

A significant advance toward this 
age-old goal has been realized at 
Bell Telephone Laboratories with the 
discovery of a way to convert energy 
from the sun directly and efficiently 
into usable amounts of electricity. 


The amazingly simple device, made 
from an ingredient of common sand, 
is called the Bell Solar Battery. 
It should theoretically last indefi- 
nitely, since nothing is consumed and 
there are no moving parts. 

Though much development re- 
mains to be done, it offers possibilities 
beyond the telephone business for 
which it was invented. Here is a 
glimpse of distant horizons. 

Even at its birth, the Bell Solar 


Battery gets enough energy from 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM ” ia 


the sun to turn a wheel, operate 
a low-power radio transmitter and 
transmit voices over the telephone. 

Its use with transistors (also invent- 
ed at Bell Laboratories) offers great 
opportunities for improvements and 
economies in telephone service. 

For that is the aim of all telephone 
research. Once again the pure re- 
search and advanced techniques of 
Bell Laboratories chart the way for 
better and better telephone service 
for more and more people. 
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oU can’t simply add people up like numbers. 

If you could, the couple in the cold-water flat 
could buy as much as millionaires in a mansion. 
And that doesn’t make sense. 


Setter Homes and Gardens delivers 4-million fami- 
lies, which makes it one of the very largest of all 
man-woman magazines and a mighty advertising 
medium in any league. 


But, most important is who these BH&G millions 
are—how well-off they are—and in what mood they 
read. That’s what sets these millions apart from 
people exposed to other big media. 


Take two minutes now to consider this difference 
and you'll take a big step toward more productive 
advertising. 


MONEYED PEOPLE IN THE MOOD 


The very nature of Better Homes and Gardens 
brings together millions of people with money— 
and puts them in a buying mood. 


Research it yourself, with a glance through its pages. 


Serving 4-million families, screened for the BUY on their minds! k 


-which millions does 








It’s obvious that BH&G is edited to preselect the) } 
alert, progressive families who believe home is more 

than a place to hang your hat. 80% of them, in fact, r 
own their homes. Their incomes are high above | 


average. Thus they have the means to lead richer, | | T 
fuller family lives—and BH&G gives them the urge | a 
to do more than wishful thinking about it. , 


2 
This creative desire for high living standards is both | T 
as small as a cake of soap or a new dish for dinner—} - 
and as large as a new car, a new wing on the house | fo 
or a vacation trip for the family. T 


These families know they can get solutions to their | 
problems in Better Homes and Gardens. That’s why, | 
and only why, they read it—for buying counsel, as | 
a buying guide. Issue by issue, cover to cover, they | 
pore through BH&G for practical help on what to| 
do, how to do it, and what to do it with. 


THE PRODUCTIVE CARRY-OVER | 


Undeniably, a ‘‘how-to-do-it’’ article creates an | 
entirely different mood from a ‘‘whodunit.” Obvi- 
ously, page after page of editorial on how to raise 
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living standards puts people in a buying mood— 
a mood that no fiction, no political issue, no exposé, 
no entertainment program can establish. 


This is the mood they’re in when they see your 
advertising. Thus BH&G advertising pages are not 
interruptions of editorial. That’s why they work harder. 


That is why your advertising sells more—sells longer 
—in Better Homes and Gardens—line for line, page 
for page, minute for minute, dollar for dollar. 


Take any of the big media you can buy. Balance their 
circulations, their audiences, 
million for million and dollar for 
dollar. Consider whether even 
an extra million or so is worth 
the powerful plus of BH&G— 
the buying mood of BH&G’s 
millions. 

Then you’re bound to consider 
BH&G’s 4-million families your 
primary millions— whatever 
you sell to the public. 
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HAVE YOU EVER SEEN RESULTS LIKE THIS 
FROM ANY OTHER ADVERTISING? 


A leading food manufacturer e Within 18 days, 1,880,000 


ordered two gatefolds, selling 
cream cheese, to run in Sept. 
and Dec. 1953, BH&G. Soon as 
sales results came in from 
September, the manufacturer 
ordered three more—at approx- 
imately $74,000 per gatefold! 
The reason—results, of course! 
Look at this action: 


e Within 18 days, nearly 800,000 


women made one or more of 
the recipes featured in the ad! 


women either clipped the recipes 
in the gatefold, or stated their 
intention to clip! 


e And, speaking of long life—25 


weeks after the first ad appeared, 
the clipping total jumped by 
more than a half million! 


e Results are still coming in on the 


second and third gatefolds—and 
they’re even better than the first. 
Truly, here’s dramatic evidence 
of cream cheese sales by the 
trainload! 


NEVER FORGET—WHEN BH&G SAYS “THIS IS GOOD,” PEOPLE BUY! 


and Gardens 


MEREDITH PUBLISHING COMPANY, Des Moines, lowa 











Modern temperature control by Johnson 
is the world’s finest! It has to be to serve 
such famous San Francisco hotels as 
the St. Francis, Mark Hopkins, Sir 
Francis Drake ...all leading downtown 
banks ...most public and government 
buildings, including the War Memorial 
Opera House, Aquarium, Post Office... 
the Bohemian and other popular clubs 
. leading theaters...the Cow Palace 
. . . diversified users who demand the 
finest—and get it from Johnson! 


Yes, ‘‘Planned-for-the-Purpose” 





Bee ke a a 


You'll find Johnson Control in ships, too, 
from cargo vessels to the luxury liner 
Lurline, where passengers relax in super 
comfort assured by the Johnson Thermo- 
stat in each stateroom. There is comfort 
control by Johnson in 3 of San Francisco’s 
4 major postwar hospital projects . . . in 12 
new buildings at nearby University of 
California . . . in 3 of every 4 schools in the 
entire Bay Area! 


Johnson Control rates as San Francisco’s 


Virtually every major San Francisco 
office building with automatic temperature 
control has Johnson Control—the Russ, 
Shell and Pacific Gas & Electric Build- 
ings and the forthcoming Equitable 
Building are typical. The specialized 
problems of industrial buildings also 
are solved expertly by Johnson. Print- 
ing and publishing, food processing, 
aircraft, building materials, metals and 
warehousing are among the wide array 
of industries served. 








all-time first choice, just as 


it does in city after city everywhere. Any building, small or large—your own building—can enjoy the 


superior comfort and economy features of Johnson Control. 


If you plan to build or modernize, remember, any problem of temperature, humidity or air condition- 
ing control is best solved by Johnson, the only nationwide organization devoted exclusively to manu- 


facturing, planning and installing automatic temperature 


control systems. 


JOHNSON SERVICE 


COMPANY, Milwaukee 2, Wisconsin. Direct Branch Offices in Principal Cities. 


JOHNSON CONTROL 


TEMPERATU na ® 


MANUFACTURING 


o PLANNING e 


INSTALLING 


AIR CONDITIONING 
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Newsgram Washington, D.C. 


Eisenhower, one third the way through his first term, is running into some 
trouble; is to be forced to make some shifts in over-all policy. 

Communists, still winning, are about to grab another big chunk of the 
world. Non-Communist alliance, at the same time, is wobbly, very shaky. 

Republicans, in command at home, are badly split. 

Congress, at many points, is out of step with the White House. Feelings are 
hurt, relations strained between Mr. Eisenhower and some party leaders. 

There is open talk, even among Republicans, that Democrats may take at 
least one house of Congress in November; that a Republican President halfway 
through his term may have to deal with a Democratic legislature. 











As Ike seeks to reverse trends now running, this much is indicated: 

War will not be undertaken in Asia at this point. War authority will not 
be sought by the White House as the basis for a sudden war move. 

New Communist victories in Asia will be deplored, but accepted. 

Allies, irritated by past U.S. pressures, will be left more to their own 
devices. U.S. will be glad to help, but will no longer give an impression that 
it knows all the answers and that others should follow along. 

Cries of alarm will be less frequent. Eisenhower will try to calm the 
country's nerves, to get away from the idea of sudden war with hydrogen bombs 
dropping all over the place. Right now people are irritable, jumpy. 











McCarthy-Pentagon row will be buried, if possible. 

FBI will be built up as the big Communist hunter. Congress, if plan works 
out, will avoid giving the impression that Communists in large numbers are 
infiltrating a Republican Administration and the armed forces. 

Anti-Communist plans will place less stress on war, more on propaganda and 
education to counter the story that Communists manage to sell. 








Business expansion will be encouraged in every possible way. Prosperity is 
recognized as the key to political success for Republicans in November. 

Good times and avoidance of war will be the basis of Ike's appeal. 

Tax laws are going to be revised. Stockholders will get some tax relief on 
dividend income. Businessmen will be allowed to write off the cost of new plant 
and equipment at a faster rate. Retired persons will get more relief from 
taxes. Working mothers will, too. There will be something in the tax-law 
changes to please nearly everybody. Tax forms will be simpler. 

Pensions are going to be increased. Pension coverage will be broader. 

Mortgage credit will be kept abundant and quite cheap. Borrowing to build 
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and to improve dwellings will be encouraged. 

Mr. Eisenhower counts on these and other moves to get business back to a 
rising trend in time to remove irritations and to make people happy, well before 
the time that votes are cast to select a new Congress. 


Armed-forces cuts, apparently, are to be allowed to be made as planned. 

Draft will not be stepped up more than seasonally. 

Atomic-industry expansion will begin to stress civilian uses of the atom; 
will de-emphasize somewhat the military uses. 

There'll be a vision of better times and of some peace. 








A number of troubles, however, are to crowd in on the President. 

Budget deficits will continue, even grow. Spending, held back in the first 
half of 1954, will rise in the second half. Income, high in the first half 
year, will be less high in the second half. Debt will grow. 

Unemployment is due to rise rather sharply in July. With 4 million out of 
work, there'll be political pressures that will be a problem. 

Farm prices, too, are to be a political problem. Hog prices, high now, are 
expected to crack well before voting time. Cattle prices, considered low now, 
seem far from stable. Huge new crops of grain are growing and will create 
storage problems later. Government will be forced to invest big new sums of 
money in surplus grain bought at high support prices. 

Ike's troubles at home, at best, are not small ones. 




















There are future problems, too, related to present policies. 

Tax cuts, pleasant now, cost money and raise future budget problems. 

Arms cuts made to ease budget problems are not reciprocated by Russia, so 
that, over time, this country will tend to fall back in the arms race. 

Cutting farm price supports, which are high now, may hurt more later. 

A building boom, stimulated by cheap money, and sometimes by no down 
payment, at some point will lose steam and will be difficult to get going again 
with any credit devices now apparent. 








Over the year ahead at home things look quite good. That's true for last 
half, 1954, for 1955 and even for 1956. It is for the longer range that credit 
and money policies now applied might backfire. 

Confidence among businessmen is strong. Policies are tailored to give a 
lift to business sentiment. Policy makers are businessmen. 
Building boom is running strongly. Inventories, still a problem for 
finished goods, are in better shape in raw materials. Government orders, held 

back in the first half year, will be raised in the second half. 

Autos are likely to be less of a sustaining factor until late 1954. 
New-car inventories remain relatively high. Appliance stocks are high, too. 

Summer will see a seasonal sag; autumn, the start of a definite rise. 

















France, the cornerstone of U.S. plans in Europe, may go from bad to worse 
politically. Eisenhower faces a job of recasting many policies. 

Britain, restive, still has no place to turn but to U.S. Germany is not 
happy, lacking full sovereignty. Japan feels a little like Germany. 

The postwar world structure that U.S. built is getting a bit shaky. 
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ai eel PACKARD LOOK’ is a look of 


quality worn proudly and well by 
every Packard-built automobile. It is 
particularly evident in the aristocratic 
new Packard Patrician. 


The trend-setting styling of this mag- 
nificent car is the functional expression 
of the sound designing and superb engi- 
neering that combine to provide the 
utmost in comfort, luxury and owner 
satisfaction. 


This beautiful Packard Patrician is 2// 
Packard. The great new 212-h.p. Packard 
Thunderbolt Engine . . . Packard's cele- 
brated Ultramatic Drive, freely ac- 





The PACKARD Patrician—one of 14 models in the Packard line. 


knowledged the finest in the industry .. . 
Packard Power Brakes Packard 
Power Steering . . . and countless other 
quality features were developed by 
Packard's own engineers for use exclu- 
sively in Packard-built cars. 


Beauty is truly quality deep in the 
Packard Patrician, for Packard's crafts- 
manship goes into even the smallest 
details to make this America’s most 
carefully built car. Crankshafts are buffed 
in powdered walnut shells, because 
Packard has found that no other sub- 
stance can give them such a perfect 
finish. Even the piston rings are chrome- 
plated for finest performance. 


THE FINES? 


poet 


ys 


The Packard Patrician is built for men 
and women who want to enjoy matchless 
performance in a distinctive automobile 
styled in restrained good taste. For those 
of you who can afford any car, the lux- 
urious Packard Patrician offers a new 
measure of motoring satisfaction you'll 


find in no other automobile. 


For those desiring Packard-built quality 
at a popular, medium price, Packard offers a 
complete line of brilliant, new Packard 
CLIPPERS. In their price range of $2500 
and upwards, we believe Packard CLIPPERS 
represent the finest quality and greatest value 
on the market today! 


See “THE PACKARD PROGRAM,” starring Martha Wright, on ABC Television * Sunday 9:15 P.M., New York time. © See newspapers for your local time and station. 
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Washington Whispers 





[What appears on this page is reported in Washington and other news centers] 


Party Asks More Heip From Ike . . . Churchill Aim: 
New “Atlantic Charter’ . . . No Stand-By War Controls 


Sir Winston Churchill, Britain’s 
Prime Minister, is thinking in terms 
of a final, crowning visit to Washing- 
ton in which he and President Eisen- 
hower would formulate a new decla- 
ration of principles comparable to the 
Atlantic Charter of 1941. Sir Winston 
no longer is hopeful that a visit to 
Moscow to confer with Premier Ma- 
lenkov would be productive. 


x € +t 


Joseph McCarthy, Wisconsin Senator, 
is making more frequent trips back to 
Wisconsin to repair political fences. 
Senator McCarthy is very much in- 
terested in the inner workings of the 
recall movement that produced a large 
number of signatures, although falling 
short of the necessary minimum. 


= & & 


President Eisenhower is being told by 
his political advisers that it is not 
to be easy for Republicans to keep 
control of both houses of Congress in 
the coming November elections. It is 
being suggested that the President 
take a more forceful role in practical 
politics. 


x -& *® 


Opinion surveys, privately conducted 
by both Democrats and Republicans, 
continue to suggest that President 
Eisenhower is popular with the voters. 
The President, surveys suggest, is not 
being blamed personally for all of the 
irritations that may be troubling the 
country. 


ie gas 


Sinclair Weeks, Secretary of Com- 
merce, and George Humphrey, Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, are strongly 
opposed to suggestions that stand-by 
war controls be enacted now to take 
effect in event of war. Officials do 
not want to revive the idea of con- 
trols in minds of businessmen or to 
suggest that war may be just around 
the corner. 


A suggestion is going out from high 
quarters in Government that business- 
men should talk up the idea that 
things are good now and are getting 
better every day. 


x * * 


Mr. Eisenhower is having some trou- 
ble making up his mind on the ques- 
tion of increasing or of not increasing 
the country’s military budget for the 
year ahead. Heads of the armed serv- 
ices favor an increase. Influential 
Cabinet officers argue that the goal 
of a balanced budget may be more 
important. 


xk *& 


Ezra Benson, Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, still is hopeful that a compro- 
mise can be worked out in a confer- 
ence between Senate and House on the 
issue of price supports for farm prod- 
ucts so that a White House veto can 
be avoided. Mr. Eisenhower is close 
to a commitment to veto any plan 
that extends present supports. 


x * * 


The President is described by friends 
as feeling that Dr. J. Robert Oppen- 
heimer, the atomic scientist, was dealt 
with fairly by the board that found 
him loyal but barred him from his 
job, even though a number of news- 
paper columnists are very critical of 
that finding. 


xk * 


If the truth be known, the troubles of 
Dr. Oppenheimer trace to that scien- 
tist’s effort to influence the military 
strategy of the U.S. The scientist’s at- 
titude toward the strategic arm of the 
Air Force and efforts to promote that 
attitude somewhat alarmed high mili- 
tary commanders. 


xk k 


Robert Stevens, Secretary of the 
Army, was following the Administra- 
tion “line’’ when he sought to do fa- 


vors for G. David Schine, who was 
facing a draft call. Instructions late in 
1953 were to seek in every way to 
avoid offense to Senator McCarthy 
and his committee. 


xk *& 


Gen. James A. Van Fleet, after a mis- 
sion for the President to the Far East, 
called attention to two armies now 
idle that could cause trouble for 
Communist China in case of new ag- 
gression. A powerful South Korean 
Army is available to act against truce 
violations, and the Nationalist Chinese 
Army on Formosa can cause diver- 
sions. The General did not recom- 
mend commitment of larger American 
ground forces in Asia. 


x & * 


Admiral Arthur Radford, Chairman 
of the U.S. Joint Chiefs of Staff, at 
no time proposed either to leaders in 
Congress or to U.S. allies that Amer- 
ican air power be used immediately 
to strike at Communist forces attack- 
ing in Indo-China. At the point when 
reports had the Admiral urging an 
immediate strike, he actually was ad- 
vising that any such strike then was 
too late to save Dienbienphu. 


kK & 


In case the need ever arose, U.S. 
forces would help with evacuation of 
the French from the Tonkin delta 
area of Indo-China. The French are 
getting assurance that there will not 
be a Dunkirk even if worst comes to 
worst. 


x ke * 


India’s Premier Nehru is regarded by 
American officials as a bit less in- 
clined to consider that Communist 
governments can do no wrong, now 
that armies of Communism are creep- 
ing nearer to his own country. Mr. 
Nehru is showing a spark of interest 
in plans to do something about Com- 
munism’s spread in Southeast Asia. 
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Since the beginning of the Mobilgas Economy Run... 


NO CAR HAS EVER WON 
ITHOUT B-W OVERDRIVE! 


Los Angeles to Sun Valley... 
1954 Mobilgas Economy Run 
«<< 1335 miles. 

















Through a blinding blizzard in Donner Pass! Tire chains had to be used. 


This year the top 4 cars in both ton-miles and straight miles per gallon 
were equipped with Borg-Warner’s great gas-saving transmission. 
{12 leading makes of cars today offer B-W Overdrive !} 


America’s toughest gas economy contest for 
new cars squeezed into 3 days every kind of 
driving you might meet in a full year! Again, 
the ton-mile Sweepstakes winner was a car with 
B-W Overdrive. So were the 3 runners-up, plus 
the first 4 cars in miles per gallon.* 

Cars were driven the normal way under 
AAA Contest Board supervision. B-W Over- 
drive accounted for big gas savings. At cruising 
speeds, it automatically reduced engine revolu- 
tions 30%. 40 mph for a car meant 28 for its 
engine. At 30 mph, the engine did 21. 








PRODUCTION 


ALMOST EVERY AMERICAN BEWEH/TS 
EVERY DAY FROM 7HE 185 PRODUCTS MADE BY 





B-W Overdrive can deliver record-breaking 
gas economy in your new car. More than that, 
it can reduce engine wear. And you'll get a far 
smoother, quieter ride. There'll be less shifting 
in trafic. With B-W Overdrive, you'll enjoy 
extra driving pleasure and save money, too. 

Overdrive is but one Borg-Warner contribu- 
tion to the auto industry. Today, 19 out of the 
20 makes of cars contain B-W essential operat- 
ing parts such as standard and automatic trans- 
missions, clutches, universal joints, propeller 
shafts, radiators, and timing chains. 


WOOSTER DIVISION 


* NORGE 


Sanctioned by 


*IN ADDITION... 


top records for cars with 


automatic drive in both 
competitions went to a 
car with B-W Automatic 
Transmission. 
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BORG-WARNER 


These units form BORG-WARNER, Executive Offices, 310 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago: ATKINS SAW * BORG & BECK * BORG-WARNER 
INTERNATIONAL * BORG-WARNER SERVICE PARTS * CALUMET STEEL * CLEVELAND COMMUTATOR * DETROIT GEAR * FRANKLIN STEEL * 
HYDRALINE PRODUCTS * INGERSOLL PRODUCTS * INGERSOLL STEEL * LONG MANUFACTURING * LONG MANUFACTURING CO., LTD. * MARBON 
* MARVEL-SCHEBLER PRODUCTS * MECHANICS UNIVERSAL JOINT * MORSE CHAIN * MORSE CHAIN, LTD. 
REFLECTAL CORP. * ROCKFORD CLUTCH * SPRING DIVISION * WARNER AUTOMOTIVE PARTS * WARNER GEAR * WARNER GEAR CO., LTD. 


* PESCO PRODUCTS * 
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GENERAL VAN FLEET 
. . . another trip 


> JAMES A. VAN FLEET, who retired 
from the Army 15 months ago, is to have 
an important part in shaping the West- 
ern world’s stand against Communism 
throughout the Far East. He hurried 
back to that area last week after inter- 
rupting his defense survey to rush an 
interim report to President Eisenhower 
and to influential members of Congress. 
His secret report was said to be “gloomy” 
about both present and future defense 
prospects in Asia. 

General Van Fleet’s task is to assem- 
ble bedrock information on nations that 
can be relied upon and men who will 
fight in a showdown with Communism. 
He is not a policy maker, but the infor- 
mation he provides will influence policy. 
He was carefully picked for the job, and 
his views about fighting Communism 
were well known when he was chosen: 
His idea is to get tough, and he has said, 
“We've got to whip those fellows.” The 
General also has grounds for personal 
hate because his only son, an Air Force 
lieutenant, was killed by Communists in 
Korea. 

“Big Jim” Van Fleet commanded U. S. 
troops in Korea for 22 months, turned 
Koreans into a reliable Army, stopped 
two Communist drives and expressed bit- 
ter disappointment that his own smash- 
ing offensive was stopped by armistice 
dickering. The General, a West Point 
classmate of President Eisenhower and 
Gen. Omar N. Bradley, led the first U. S. 
regiment to go ashore in France on D 
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Day, rose to command of the Third Corps 
while it smashed through Germany. In 
1948 he organized Greeks into a force 
that beat Communist guerrillas. Now 62, 
he’s still husky and energetic. 


> J. EDGAR HOOVER, head of the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation for 30 years, 
is paying more and more attention to a 
little-known facet of his job—long-range 
prevention of what he foresees as the 
greatest crime wave in U.S. history. He 
censured careless adults in the FBI law- 
enforcement bulletin last week for put- 
ting “easy, everyday temptations” in the 
paths of teen-agers. 

Car thefts by juveniles particularly 
worry him. His records show that young- 
sters under 17 commit more than half 
of all U.S. auto thefts, often start a 
life of crime that way. Looking ahead, 
Mr. Hoover sees a huge increase in the 
numbers of teen-agers as a result of re- 
cent high birth rates, says there will be 
big increases in theft and murder if juve- 
nile crime rates are not cut. 

Cures he recommends: Take the keys 
out of your car, remove temptation to 
steal it. Pay more attention to crime- 
breeding conditions and to law enforce- 
ment in your own town. Be sure you take 
primary responsibility in keeping your 
own child out of trouble. 

Mr. Hoover earned “G-Man” fame by 
smashing big crime 20 years ago, since 
then has had to concentrate on Fascist 
saboteurs, Communist subversives. But 
he is not forgetting that crime is still 
a problem, may become a bigger one. 


> ARTHUR F. BURNS, when he first came 
to Washington as President Eisenhower’s 
chief economic adviser, told how he 
meant to behave: ‘““My own personal in- 
clination would be to stay out of the 
limelight, to make recommendations to 
the President . . . and, having done that, 
to remain eternally quiet.” For 16 months, 
the shy, scholarly economist did keep 
quiet. But last week—at the President’s 
suggestion—Mr. Burns held his first capi- 
tal news conference. 

The news that Mr. Burns had was this: 
There are signs of “an early upturn” in 
business. He declines, however, to make 
any flat predictions. He says that econo- 
mists still have not discovered how to 
make sure-shot forecasts—and he taught 
economics at Columbia University for 
nearly a quarter century, specialized in 
studies of ways to predict ups and downs 
of business, still sits up past midnight to 
study business cycles. 


In the time that he has been in Wash- 
ington, Mr. Burns has become one of the 
top 10 men around the President. One 
high figure in Government says that Mr. 
Burns rose rapidly in White House es- 
teem because the President “likes a man 
who admits he doesn’t have all the an- 
swers—and that’s Burns.” 


> LEROY GORE, a Wisconsin country 
editor, is involved now in big-time poli- 
tics. His campaign to oust Senator Joseph 
R. McCarthy through recall petitions fell 
short, although he claims to have gotten 
350,000 signatures. Mr. Gore says he will 
try to oust the Senator again next year— 
but his plans hinge on the election of a 
Governor next November. A recall peti- 
tion, to get on the ballot, needs signa- 
tures equal to 25 per cent of the votes 
cast for Governor, and Mr. Gore figures 
that the off-year election will draw con- 
siderably fewer votes than the 1.6 mil- 
lion cast in 1952, when presidential can- 
didates also were on the ballot. If so, 
he would need fewer signers. 

The man who made “Joe Must Go” an 
issue supported Senator McCarthy in 1952 
and says a little girl’s questions about 
political methods changed his mind about 
the Senator. Mr. Gore, now 50 years old, 
is a Republican, as is the Senator, says 
his political activity previously has been 
only on county and district levels. Mr. 
Gore was born in Iowa, graduated from 
the University of Nebraska in 1928, 

(Continued on page 16) 
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Flexible Watch 
Bands 


Camera 


Another example of how industry 


uses VICTOR products 


Electropolishing with phosphoric acid is 
one of the main reasons for the rapidly 
growing popularity of stainless steel flatware. 
Nothing else could economically give 
“stainless” its lustrous, gleaming finish 
except an electro-polishing bath containing 
phosphoric acid. 


Chemical or electro-polishing baths containing 
Victor phosphoric acid are fast replacing 
costly mechanical buffing for ‘“‘stainless,”’ 
aluminum, copper, brass and other metals. 
Intricate metal shapes, formerly considered 
“unbuffable’”’ now are given a bright, 
attractive finish (inside and out) . . . quickly 
and at low cost. Here’s another example of 
why industry finds “It pays to see Victor.”’ 


Looking for product improvement? 


For many years, Victor has been helping 
industry to develop new sales appeals and to 
reduce costs through the use of Victor products. 
If you have a product or process that a 
phosphate, formate or oxalate might help, it 
will pay you to see Victor Chemical Works, 
141 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, IIl. 

In the West: A. R. Maas, South Gate, Calif. 






Dependable Name in 


for 56 Years 


PHOSPHORUS ¢ PHOSPHORIC ACIDS *« PHOSPHORUS CHLORIDES e 


PHOSPHATES @ FORMATES ¢ OXALATES © ORGANOPHOSPHORUS 








PEOPLE or THE WEEK 





CONTINUED 


worked on three country-weekly news- 
papers and an advertising agency until 
1947. Then he bought a weekly, the Spring 
Valley Sun, ran it for five years, acquired 
his present paper at Sauk City, Wis., in 
October, 1952. It also is a weekly—circu- 
lation, 3,400. 


> JAMES ROOSEVELT, making his sec- 
ond try for political office, may be a 
winner this time instead of a loser. He 
got the Democratic nomination for Con- 
gress in a Los Angeles district that is 
strongly Democratic and probably stands 
better than an even chance of bringing 
his New Deal views to Washington. Four 
years ago he ran for Governor of Cali- 
fornia, was soundly trounced by Earl 
Warren. 

Mr. Roosevelt, oldest of the late Presi- 
dent’s four sons, has held political am- 
bitions for some years, before the war 
was thought to be eying Massachusetts 
as a place to settle down and seek office. 
In politics, he has several factors working 
for him—his name is famous, he has an 
affable nature and a good bit of the 
Rooseveltian charm, and is willing to 
campaign hard. In radio speeches, his 
voice resembles his father’s “fireside chat” 
tones. 

At 46, Mr. Roosevelt is a successful 
insurance broker with an income of about 
$30,000 a year. He was educated at Grot- 
on and Harvard, studied law, has worked 
in the motion-picture industry. For a 
short time in 1937 he was an aide to his 
father. In war, Mr. Roosevelt entered the 
Marines as a captain, took part in Pa- 
cific raids, emerged as a colonel. 


> GEN. ALFRED M. GRUENTHER now 
says he is confident that, if Russia starts 
a war in Europe this year, the nations 
of the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion can deal her a severe beating. He 
picked a dinner of the English-Speaking 
Union in London last week to state that 
view. The NATO Commander, who also 
is a contract-bridge wizard, appeared to 
be making a double psychological bid— 
to buck up worried Britons and to dis- 
courage Russian adventures. 

General Gruenther is reaping the re- 
sults of the military build-up begun by 
NATO under General Eisenhower. Fifty 
divisions are ready for the line. Nearly 
that many, in various states of readiness, 
are in reserve. He has 4,000 planes, in- 
cluding groups of U. S. B-47 jet bombers, 
ready to go. His armor includes atomic 
cannon and guided missiles. 

The General himself—a slight, wiry 
man with intense energy—is regarded as 
having one of the sharpest of military 
brains. In World War II he helped plan 
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AWAY FROM IT ALL 





> THE PRESIDENT, troubled by 
Communists abroad and Con- 
gress at home, also is concerned 
about crops on his Gettysburg 
farm—the wheat stand is thin. 





> DEFENSE BOSS Charles E. 
Wilson, ending a Far East in- 
spection trip, visited an Army 
camp in Hawaii, danced in a ti- 
leaf hula skirt. 





—Wide World, Un’ 


> NEGOTIATOR Walter Bedell 
Smith fishes in Lake Geneva be- 
tween conferences. The fishing is 
only fair—but he doesn’t have to 
listen to Molotov. 








the African invasion as Deputy Chief of 
Staff, later was Chief of Staff to Gen. 
Mark Clark in Italy. He took over the 
NATO job from Gen. Matthew B. Ridg- 
way a year ago, was NATO’s Chief of 
Staff before then. His forte is planning, 


> GEN. PAUL ELY, taking command of 
both military and civil affairs in be- 
leaguered Indo-China, has one of the 
toughest problems any general could face. 
His staff officers are split down the mid- 
dle. Some want to take the offensive, 
some want to dig in defensively. The 
Government in Paris, which may have to 
make the decision, was tottering by the 
time General Ely arrived in Indo-China 
last week. 

The General’s own idea is to attack, 
He is a hardened foe of defensive, posi- 
tional warfare. The reason he was chosen 
French Chief of Staff a year ago was to 
grub out the last roots of Maginot-line 
thinking in the French Army. He had all 
the trench warfare he wanted along the 
Marne River as a World War I lieu- 
tenant. In World War II, the hard-work- 
ing little officer was on the General Staff, 
suffered a wound that cost partial use 
of his right arm. Nevertheless, he joined 
the Resistance, brought top-secret infor- 
mation on German military dispositions 
to Allied invasion planners, returned to 
France before D Day as an underground 
commander. 


> SHIGERU YOSHIDA, a Prime Minis- 
ter of Japan around whose head political 
storms have rumbled repeatedly since 
Gen. Douglas MacArthur first installed 


him in that office, now seems headed for | 


his worst troubles yet. Political wars in 


Tokyo forced him, on the eve of depar- | 


ture, to postpone indefinitely a trip around 
the world that was to have brought him 
to the U.S. last week. 

Although Mr. Yoshida is barely sur- 


viving votes of confidence and the pas- 


sage of key measures, such as last week’s 
bill to set up a national police force, his 
troubles lie deeper than that. Since U. S. 
buying of Korean war supplies in Japan 
tapered off, the Japanese have been sink- 
ing into an economic slough. A crisis, 
near at hand, is what Communists have 
been expecting to provide their best op- 
portunity to take over the country. And 
the main thing that Mr. Yoshida wants 
to talk about, if he ever gets to the U. S. 
is another big shot of U. S. aid. 

Mr. Yoshida is a persuasive man. 
His career in Government, before Pearl 
Harbor, was as a diplomat. During the 
war he steered clear of the militarist 
clique, was arrested by the secret police 
in 1945 for urging surrender. He is 75. 
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A Full-Size, Fully Automatic Accounting Machine / Ty Seater — y 
is ... at a New Low Cost | 


cal 
nce | Now, at a price lower than ever be- 
led fore, you can enjoy the advantages 
for of the famed Burroughs Sensimatic. 
inf The new thrifty ‘50’ Sensimatic 
Fs is a full-size, fully automatic account- 





a 








~ ing machine priced within the reach 

a) of any business. 

ur- With the Sensimatic ‘‘50” you save 

jas- substantially on the original price 

k's F .. . again on the cost of ledger and 

his statement forms . . . and again 

SF through the fast, accurate opera- 

oe tion of the machine. And it’s so easy 

“a to operate that even a beginner can 

a quickly become expert. 

op- See this all-new thrifty “50” today. 

And Just call your Burroughs branch 

ats office, or write direct to Burroughs 

6, Corporation, Detroit 32, Michigan. 

lan. 

eat! 

- WHEREVER THERE’S BUSINESS THERE’S B a 
rist ’ 

S urroughs 4! 
75. } 
































] Worrier Will, a family man, was mapping out a trip. 

e “I'd like to stop at good hotels,” said he, “but here’s 
the slip: we love our kids, we think they’re swell— 
they’re good as they can be, but some hotels don’t care 
for kids, and that’s what worries me.” 





2 Up spoke his wife. ““Why, Will,” she said, “‘that’s 

e really quite absurd! The Statler’s used to children, dear 
—don’t say you haven’t heard! They welcome them 
with open arms and give them service plus. That’s why 
it’s such a perfect place for families just like us. 








3 “The dining room has menus planned just for the 

@ younger set—the foods they like to eat the best and, 
what is better yet, children’s plates and silverware, and 
big balloons for free! They’ll mix the baby’s formula, 
and heat it properly! 








“They send the chicks a bow! of fruit—a thoughtful 

4. thing to do. And Statler’s beds are super-soft, for kids 
and grown-ups, too. If you and I should care to leave 
to dance or see a show, we’ll get a Statler sitter so 
that we can up and go! 











STATLER 





5. “And Statler’s close to shows and shops—the rates are 

@ more than fair. Just find the heart of town,”’ she said, 
“vou'll find the Statler there.” “Eureka!” shouted 
William, “Why, it’s perfect, I'll be blessed! No wonder 
folks say “Statler’s where you really are a guest!’ ” 





OPENING LATER THIS SUMMER—ANOTHER GREAT 
NEW STATLER—IN HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT. 


Se 
STATLER 
HOTELS 
oo, ee | 


STATLER HOTELS: NEW YORK « BOSTON « BUFFALO « DETROIT 
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Any Statler will be glad to make a reservation for you at 
any other Statler. Reservations confirmed the same day. 


ANOTHER GREAT NEW STATLER — DALLAS (Opening fall 1955) 
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WHERE BUSINESS 
IS BEST IN U.S. 


South Good, East and Far West Fair, Midwest Slower 


Ask “How's business?” and you get a vari- 
ety of answers. There is no clear-cut pattern 
from one end of the U.S. to the other. 

The South, as a whole, has little to com- 
plain about. Trade is holding up, and unem- 
ployment is confined to scattered areas. 

The East has some good spots, others not 


Business conditions over the country 
at this time are quite spotty. In some 
cities, activity is about as high as ever. 
In others, there is genuine recession. Im- 
provement is noted even in some farm- 
ing areas, while other farm sections are 
still depressed. 

No positive trend exists even among 
regions or communities. Generally, how- 
ever, the business decline that started 
last year has hit hardest in places 
where heavy industries and textile 
mills are located. The South still 
seems to be a bit better off than the 
Midwest or the Far West, when 
compared with conditions that pre- 
vailed a year ago. 

Atlanta, among the larger cities, 
doesn’t appear to have felt the busi- 
ness dip at all. Employment, de- 
partment-store sales and payments 
by check are all higher there than 
a year ago. The nation’s two big- 
gest cities-New York and Chicago 
—have had only mild declines. Dal- 
las in Texas and New Orleans in 
Louisiana show few signs of 
trouble. 

Providence, R.I., on the other 
hand, reflects the troubles that have 
hit the New England textile in- 
dustry, although sales in that city 
are down only slightly. Across the 
country in Portland, Oreg., there 
is substantial unemployment, a 
fairly sharp drop in trade and less 
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banking activity. Most of the larger in- 
dustrial centers, however, seem to be 
facing the business dip without any 
severe strain. 

The hog farmers in Iowa and the grain 
growers of South Dakota are faring a 
bit better than a year ago, but drought 
has struck severely at farm incomes in 
Kansas, Texas and Oklahoma. Potato 


farmers in Maine and Idaho are worse off 





THE BUSTLE OF WASHINGTON 
Sales are holding up in the capital 
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so good. Sales are up in Boston, steady in New 
York. Yet Philadelphia, Pittsburgh and Buf- 
falo report many workers out of jobs. 

In the Midwest, Chicago looks good, though 
some cities have unemployment. 

For the country as a whole, the recession is 
turning out to be mild. 


than last year. So the spotty picture that 
appears in industry extends also to farm- 
ing areas. 

When you take an average for the 
country as a whole, the recession is mild, 
with employment off only 2.9 per cent, 
department-store volume down only 4 
per cent and banking activity—outside 
of New York City—up 1.4 per cent. But 
within the average there are wide varia- 
tions. The varied character of busi- 
ness conditions is shown in the 
chart on page 20, which presents 
the record of key cities. 

In looking around the country, 
region by region, you find the 
same variations. There are even 
variations within regions, so that 
no fixed pattern of business ac- 
tivity can be detected. 

In the East, New York and Bos- 
ton, among the big cities, seem to 
be relatively unaffected by the gen- 
eral downturn in business. Unem- 
ployment is officially reported as 
moderate in both cities, depart- 
ment-store trade is above last year 
in Boston and steady in New York, 
and checking transactions are high- 
er in both cities. But Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh and Buffalo report sub- 
stantial unemployment, a smaller 
volume of trade, with less banking 
activity in Buffalo and Pittsburgh. 
Conditions in the three cities where 
unemployment is up reflect pro- 
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duction cuts in steel, heavy equipment 
and textiles. 

Industries engaged in making lighter 
metal products and precision industries 
are affected less severely. There is little 
unemployment in New Haven and only 
a moderate amount of joblessness in 
Bridgeport, Conn., but department- 
store trade in Bridgeport is down 7 per 
cent from a year ago. In New England, 
unemployment is a problem primarily in 
textile centers, which have had trouble 
for more than a year. 

In the industrial Midwest, you find 
substantial unemployment in Detroit, 
where auto production is off, but more 
jobs than last year in Flint, Mich., where 
Chevrolet and Buick have been operating 
at high speed. Unemployment is report- 
ed to be large in Peoria, IIl., where farm 
equipment is important, and in Fort 
Wayne, Ind.,. an appliance-manufactur- 
ing center. 

Elsewhere in this region, business is 
rather stable, with no more than moder- 
ate unemployment in large centers. De- 
partment-store sales have fallen rather 
sharply in Cleveland, where employment 
has held up rather well, and in Detroit 
and Peoria, where activity is down. But 
in Cincinnati and Chicago, sales are off 
only 2 per cent. Circulation of bank 
checks is higher than a year ago in most 
places, indicating continued high activity. 

Going deeper into the Midwest, you 
find business activity fairly well sus- 
tained, except in Duluth, Minn., where 
the decline in iron mining is reflected, 
and St. Louis, where output is lower in 
ordnance and metal products. Depart- 
ment-store sales are running ahead of a 
year ago in Minneapolis, Omaha, and in 
Sioux Falls, $.D. Wichita, Kans., an 
aircraft-manufacturing center, reports 
scarcely any unemployment, but trade 
there is off 10 per cent—probably a re- 
flection of the dip in Kansas farm in- 
come. Elsewhere in this region, the farm- 
income situation seems to have leveled 
off. 

The South, on the whole, shows up 
quite well when compared with other 
parts of the country, but unemployment 
is high in the smaller textile centers. As 
noted, in Atlanta with very little unem- 
ployment, there is improved trade and 
higher money turnover. Richmond, Va., 
with a variety of light industries, also 
shows relatively full employment and 
just a slight drop in trade. 

Among the larger Southern cities, 
only in Charleston, W. Va., in a coal- 
mining State, and Birmingham, Ala., a 
steel center, is trade off more than the 
average for the country. Charleston has 
a lot of unemployment, but Birmingham 
a moderate amount. Even in Jackson, 
Miss., and Chattanooga, Tenn., where 
unemployment is substantial, depart- 
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HOW'S BUSINESS ACROSS|ty 


ciry 


Washington, D. C. 


Average worker's 


income, 
after taxes” 


$4,354 


How “real” incomes 


compare with 


U.S. average” 


117.3% 





Detroit, Mich. 


$4,296 


120.6% 





San Francisco, Calif. 


$3,977 


108.9% 












Cleveland, Ohio 


113.0% 





Milwaukee, Wis. 


$3,896 


107.3% 





Los Angeles, Calif. 


$3,887 


107.2% 





Seattle, Wash. 


$3,885 


108.0% 





Chicago, Ill. 


$3,810 





107.8% 





Pittsburgh, Pa. 


$3,803 


109.0% 





Portland, Oreg. 


$3,703 


107.6% 





Kansas City, Mo. 


$3,645 


109.0% 





Philadelphia, Pa. 


$3,608 


106.3% 





Cincinnati, Ohic 


$3,607 


101.5% 





Minneapolis, Minn. 


$3,568 


100.8% 





St. Louis, Mo. 


$3,549 


100.6% 





Baltimore, Md. 


$3,540 


99.4% 





New York, N.Y. 


$3,474 


102.2% 





Boston, Mass. 


$3,428 


98.7% 





Atlanta, Ga. 


$3,065 


—— 
85.3% 





Scranton, Pa. 


$2,811 


84.5% 





>. 





$3,492 





100.0% 


*Factory workers; in Washington, D.C., federal employes. 
“Real’’ incomes reflect an adjustment for living costs. 


Basic data: Federal Reserve Board, Department of Labor. 
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THE COUNTRY ? 


Extent 
unemployment 


Moderate 


U.S. News & World Report 


Employment, 
compared with 
year ago 


Down 5.8% 


Department-store 
sales, compared 
with year ago 


Same 





Banking activity, | 
compared with 
year agot 


Up 12.4% 





Substantial 


Down 17.7% 


Down 7.0% 


Up 0.3% 








Bs 


Down 3.4% 


Down 4.0% 





ge 


Down 6.5% 


Up 0.8% 





Down 8.0% 


Up 





Down 10.9% 


Down 1.0% 


Up 3.3% 





a 


Moderate 


Same 


Down 3.0% 


3.1% 


Down 






























































Moderate Up 0.7%| Down 5.0%} Up 3.5% 
Moderate | Down 3.6%|} Down 2.0%| Up 1.0% 
Substantial | Down 9.0% tt Down 4.6% 
Substantial | Down 2.4%] Down 8.0%| Down 3.2% 
Moderate | Down 2.4%| Down 5.0%] Down 0.6% 
Substantial | Down 7.4%| Down 1.0%| Up 10.8% 
Moderate | Down 4.4%| Down 2.0% _ Up 3.7% 
Moderate | Down 1.5%| Up 1.0% Up 4.4% 
Substantial | Down 8.3% Same Up 3.9% 
Moderate | Down 1.1% Same Up 1.5% 

‘ Moderate | Down -1.8% Same Up 21.1% 
Moderate | Down 2.6%| Up 1.0%| Up 1.8% 

3 Slight Up 0.6%; Up 2.0%} Up 6.4% 
Substantial | Down 1.9% Same Down 6.0% 
oderate Bye 9%! Down 4.0% . A% 


. 


t Checks drawn on demand deposits. 


tt Not available, due to department-store strike. 
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ment-store sales have been within 1 per 
cent of a year ago. Sales equal last 
years in Baltimore and Washington, 
D. C. 

The Southwest appears simply to have 
slowed its pace a bit in the boom that 
has characterized this section since the 
war. Among the larger cities in this area, 
only San Antonio, Tex., reports substan- 
tial unemployment. In Dallas, nearly ev- 
eryone who wants a job appears to have 
one. Department-store sales are higher 
than a year ago in New Orleans and in 
Little Rock, Ark., down only 2 per cent 
in Oklahoma City and Dallas. In Hous- 
ton, however, sales have dipped 6 per 
cent. Check transactions are higher in 
every city except Oklahoma City. 

In the Far West, the decline in trade 
appears to have gone deeper than in 
other sections of the country. The lag 
behind a year ago in department-store 
sales is greater in this area than in other 
sections. The dip in trade also is reflect- 
ed in banking transactions. Most cities 
in the West show a decline in the vol- 
ume of checks drawn, whereas there has 
been a gain over a year ago in most 
other sections. 

In Phoenix, Ariz., department-store 
sales are lagging 15 per cent behind a 
year ago, and in Albuquerque, N.M., 
sales are down 11 per cent. A 10 per 
cent dip is reported from Salt Lake City, 
Utah. In other centers, the decline runs 
generally from 8 to 9 per cent, about 
twice the average for the nation. Excep- 
tions are Denver, San Francisco and Los 
Angeles, where sales are only 3 or 4 per 
cent below a year ago, and Seattle and 
Great Falls, Mont., where the dip is 
held to 5 per cent. 

Employment in this area, however, 
compares favorably with other sections. 
In only three cities—Portland, Oreg., Ta- 
coma, Wash., and Albuquerque, N.M.— 
is there substantial unemployment. Den- 
ver reports very little unemployment at 
all, and other centers only a moderate 
amount. Lagging activity in lumber ap- 
pears to explain the employment trou- 
bles of Portland and Tacoma. 

A dip in farm income probably ex- 
plains in large part the trade decline in 
the cities of the Mountain States. Lower 
receipts from sheep and cattle and from 
hay are reported in each of the range 
States, with the deepest cut—23 per 
cent from a year ago—occurring in Ne- 
vada. In the other Mountain States, the 
decline ranges from around 10 to 14 
per cent, except in Montana, where low- 
er livestock receipts are balanced by a 
higher return from wheat. 

‘On the-Pacifie €Coast; Washington re- 
ceived a good return from its crop of 
wheat, apples and pears and managed to 
score a year-to-year gain in farm cash re- 
ceipts. In Oregon, farmers’ earnings are 
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THE AUTO BUSINESS 

It's off in Detroit 
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down 5 per cent, and in California, down 
7.3 per cent. 

Western farmers appear to have been 
hit harder in the last crop year than 
farmers in other sections, except for those 
in drought areas. 

Setback in smaller places. Official 
employment figures indicate that the 
business decline is being felt most seri- 
ously not in major centers of trade or in- 
dustry but in the smaller industrial 
communities. The only major city where 
very heavy unemployment is reported is 
Providence, R.I. 

The setback has been most severe in 
coal mining, textiles, garment making, 
machinery, automobiles, steel and ord- 





BANKING ACTIVITY 
It's down in the Far West 
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DEPARTMENT-STORE SALES 
They‘re up in New Orleans 


nance. Smaller communities that depend 
heavily on these industries thus have 
been hit hardest by unemployment. 

In New England, for example, the 
only town outside of Providence that is 
reported to have severe unemployment 
is Lawrence, Mass., a textile and leather 
center. In Pennsylvania, nine commun- 
ities are on the list of heavy unemploy- 
ment and all of them are either coal or 
steel towns. In Illinois, unemployment is 
greatest in percentage in coal towns, 
such as Litchfield, and in places where 
defense orders have been cut back. In 
the South, coal-mining areas, small tex- 
tile towns and a few furniture centers 
report the worst unemployment. The 
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THE APPLIANCE BUSINESS 
Fewer jobs in Fort Wayne 


Labor Department reports that a sub- 
stantial surplus of labor is found in 51 
major industrial areas, whereas 73 small- 
er areas face the same problem. 

The business setback, however, has 
eliminated all areas of tight labor supply. 
The labor shortage, like the post-Korean 
shortages of materials, has ended. Em- 
ployers in nearly all sections of the coun- 
try appear able to recruit all the workers 
they require. 

Yet, in the final analysis, unemploy- 
ment does not appear to be a grave prob- 
lem. The total number of people out of 
work still is smaller than the volume of 
unemployment that resulted from the 
setback in 1949. 


EMPLOYMENT AND CLAT 
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UNEMPLOYMENT 


It's heavy in Providence, R.I. 
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Why all the excitement about 


PLASTIC PIPE? 


It’s Highly Resistant to Corrosion 


W of 
iC 


(Think what this can mean to oil pro- 
ducers, coal mine operators—anyone with 
a corrosion problem.) Both Republic 
Semi-Rigid, made of butyrate, and 
Republic Flexible, made of polyethylene, 
are immune to electrolytic action. Each 
type is particularly resistant to certain 
groups of corrosive elements. 


it’s Highly Resistant to Clogging 


(Think what this can mean to petroleum 
operators.) Enormous cleaning bills are 
eliminated in high paraffin areas. That’s 
because smooth inner surface of Semi- 
Rigid offers no foothold for paraffin, 
prevents huge buildups that result in 
costly shutdowns. 


It’s Ideal for Replacing Service Lines 


(Think what this can mean to gas com- 
panies.) No need to dig up lawns. Simply 
thread Semi-Rigid through existing lines. 
Transmission is not retarded, either. 
Reason: less friction. And the old pipe 
becomes protective conduit for the new. 


It’s Not Affected by Freezing Temperatures 


(Think what this can mean to users 

of irrigation and sprinkler systems.) 

\ Republic Flexible Plastic Pipe is resilient, 
will not fail with changing temperatures. 

It can remain on or near the surface of 

the ground the year ’round—is widely 

“- used on farms for jet pumps and water- 


It’s Extremely Easy to Install 


(Think what this can mean to production 
(~ schedules—and your pocketbook.) It’s 
lightweight—one man can carry several 
20-foot lengths of Semi-Rigid—or a 300- 
foot coil of 1” Flexible. It can be cut with 
an ordinary knife or hand saw. And Semi- 
Rigid is quickly “welded” with a brush- 
applied solvent. Insert-type fittings and 
stainless steel clamps permit fast joining 
of Flexible Pipe. 


Booklet No. 603 gives sizes, lengths, test pressures and other 
valuable information on Republic Plastic Pipe. Write to 


Republic Steel Corp., 3142 East 45th St., Cleveland 27, Ohio. 


Republic Steel, one of the world’s largest pro- 
ducers of steel pipe, was the first among steel 
companies to produce plastic pipe commercially. 
Vitally aware of today’s demands, Republic can 
support its unbiased recommendations with over 
50 years of pipe making know-how. If you have 
a piping problem, whether it’s plastic or steel, 
call on Republic’s specialists. They’re always 
at your service. 


REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 
GENERAL OFFICES . CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 
Export Department: Chrysler Building, New York 17, New York 
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REPUBLIC 
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SEMI-RIGID AND FLEXIBLE 








ing livestock. / 
Other Republic Products include Steel and Stainless Steel Pipe and Tubing, Bolts and Nuts, Sheets, Hot Rolled and Cold Drawn Bars 
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BEHIND SCENES IN WASHINGTON: 
THE WAY TOP OFFICIALS WORK 


Phone Calls in the 


The public gets acquainted 
with a little-known phase’ of 
Government through phone calls 
revealed at the Pentagon- 
McCarthy hearing. 

Officials, chatting back and 
forth on a first-name basis, don’t 
always sound the same as they 
do talking for publication. 

Private telephone conversa- 
tions, suddenly made public, af- 
ford a glimpse at how things 
often get done in Washington. 


A glimpse into the inner workings 
of Government now can be had by the 
ordinary citizen. This is afforded by 
the record of the telephone conversa- 
tions that had much to do with start- 
ing the McCarthy-Pentagon row. 

Here, in these telephone calls, were 
Senators talking with high officials of 
the U.S. Army. They were Democratic 
Senators and Republican Senators. Ad- 
vice was sought and given. Warnings 
and threats were made. Strategy was 
discussed. Far-reaching decisions were 
made or influenced. 

These talks were presumed to be 
private. The talkers, at the time, had no 
knowledge that their words would some 
day reach the public through millions of 
television sets and newspaper front 
pages. But these talks, monitored by sec- 
retaries, turned up as evidence before 
the Senate Investigations Subcommittee. 

Surprises. When the talks became 
public, they produced several surprises. 
Names never before mentioned were 
brought into the dispute. New light was 
thrown on how the whole dispute began 
—and how it developed. 

On June 8, the day after the telephone 
calls were read into the hearing record, 
the special Pentagon counsel, Joseph N. 
Welch, made this observation: 

“I just don’t see where the dickens 
the case ends . . . I think it is quite 
clear that this hearing cannot actually 
resolve and solve some of the things that 
have been presented in it—to wit, the 
constitutional issues. As to the personal 
conflicts here . . . it would seem to me 
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Pentagon-McCarthy Row Tell a Story 











—Crawford in the Newark Evening News 


“4... THAT MINE ADVERSARY HAD WRITTEN A BOOK’ 
—OR MADE A PHONE CALL!" 


that neither side is bound to have a 
100 per cent clear-cut victory.” 

The Schine problem. Yet it all seemed 
rather simple—and quite friendly—last 
October 21, when Army Secretary Rob- 
ert T. Stevens talked with G. David 
Schine by long-distance telephone. Mr. 
Schine was then an unpaid consultant 
on the staff of the Senate Investigations 
Subcommittee headed by Senator Joseph 
R. McCarthy (Rep.), of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Schine was facing a draft call. His 
friends had been trying to get him an 
officer's commission. They had failed. 
His induction was imminent. 

However, the October 21 telephone 
call showed that the highest military off- 
cials in the nation had been busy with Mr. 
Schine’s problem. No less a personage 
than Defense Secretary Charles E. Wilson 
had discussed it “at considerable length.” 

“Neither he [Mr. Wilson] nor I can 
see an appropriate way to avoid the 
basic training,” Mr. Stevens told Mr. 
Schine over the telephone. “And after 
going over the situation three times now 
insofar as you are concerned, it is my 
honest conviction that that is the wise 


thing to do, Dave; and having done that, 
then I think there is an excellent chance 
that we can pick you up and use you in 
a way that would be useful to the coun- 
try and to yourself.” 

“I am certainly happy to know you 
have talked it over with Mr. Wilson and 
that you are both thinking about it . . .” 
Mr. Schine replied. 

Pressure charge. Months later, Sec- 
retary Stevens was to charge that Senator 
McCarthy and his Committee aide, Roy 
M. Cohn, used improper pressure to try 
to obtain preferential treatment in the 
Army for Mr. Schine. And the McCarthy 
side was to accuse Secretary Stevens 
and his Army Counselor, John G. Adams, 
of using Private Schine as a “hostage,” 
trying to “blackmail” the Subcommittee 
into dropping its investigation of sus- 
pected Communists in the Army. 

But, when Secretary Stevens talked by 
telephone with Mr. Cohn on October 
27, the tone was still amiable. 

Here is that conversation: 

“Mr. Cohn: On our young friend up 
here [Mr. Schine] whom we -have been 
talking to you about. It [his induction] 
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will be next Tuesday . . . We would 
like him around for a while .. . I am 
thinking of this CIA [Central Intelligence 
Agency] thing again. Have you given 
it any further thought? 

“Mr. Stevens: Do you want me to talk 
with Allen Dulles [CIA director]? I think 
I might do it. 

“Mr. Cohn: I would appreciate that.” 

The next telephone call, on October 28, 
showed that Secretary Stevens did talk 
with Mr. Dulles about a possible job for 
Mr. Schine: 

“Mr. Stevens: I went over and saw 
Dulles the first thing this morning. 

“Mr. Cohn: It was nice of you. 

“Mr. Stevens: I went in there at 8:15 
and had quite a long visit. He claims 
they don’t take anybody that is eligible 
for the draft .. . 

“Mr. Cohn: How about this deal of 
picking up somebody once he is in [the 
Army]? 

“Mr. Stevens: Now Dave is not going 
to stay there all his life. So, on the ques- 
tion of the pickup, I can probably do a 
better job on that than he could. Now, 
on the furlough business: It is an un- 
usual procedure, but I am accustomed to 
trying to do very unusual things, and I 
think I have got this in such shape that 
if Dave were inducted next week, I think 
1 could put him on temporary duty at 
First Army . . . If that will give him a 
chance to carry on this Army thing [inves- 
tigation] for another two weeks, I can 
do that and will do it...” 

“Mr. Cohn: I can’t tell you how much 
we appreciate the trouble you have gone 
to on this thing.” 


Personal basis. Senator McCarthy 
entered the telephone picture on Novem- 
ber 7. Mr. Schine was then Private 
Schine, having been inducted on No- 
vember 3. Following is part of the No- 
vember 7 telephone talk between Sena- 
tor McCarthy and Mr. Stevens: 

“Senator McCarthy: I would like to 
ask you one personal favor. For God’s 
sake, don’t put Dave in service and assign 
him back to my Committee. From three 
standpoints: One, I couldn’t get away 
with any more than a week. The news- 
papers would be back on us, and you 
would have to send him back into uni- 
form anyway. Two, this thing has been 
running along so cleanly so far they 
have not been able to beat your brains 
out. There is nothing the left-wingers 
would like better. They don’t like this 
co-operation between the Committee and 
the Army. And the third thing, they 
would say I asked for him. 

“He is a good boy, but there is noth- 
ing indispensable about him. From my 
desk today I can pick up letters from 
perhaps a half-dozen mothers whose boys 
are in worse shape than Dave, and it 
would be embarrassing if held to me... 

“If he could get off week ends—Roy— 
it is one of the few things I have seen 
him completely unreasonable about. He 
thinks Dave should be a general and 
work from the penthouse of the Waldorf. 

“Mr. Stevens: That is where my prob- 
lem has come from, right from the 
start. You never have done or said 
anything that spurred me on this sit- 
uation at all, other than to take a friendly 
interest ... 





“Senator McCarthy: I think for Roy’s 
sake, if you can let him come back for 
week ends or something, so his girls 
won't get too lonesome. . . 

“Mr. Stevens: I will take care of it 
and I appreciate your whole attitude 
on it of yesterday.” 

A fine cheese. On January 14, over 
two months later, Senator McCarthy 
and Secretary Stevens were still talking 
like old friends over the telephone. On 
that date, Mr. Stevens told the Senator: 
“I want to thank you for that marvelous 
cheese”—and they arranged to meet that 
afternoon for a drink. 

After that, however, relations soured 
rapidly between Senator McCarthy and 
the Pentagon. The McCarthy Sub- 
committee was investigating alleged 
subversion at Fort Monmouth, pursuing 
the case of an allegedly Communist 
Army dentist, demanding to know who 
had promoted him. On February 18, 
Brig. Gen. Ralph W. Zwicker testified 
before the Subcommittee. He complained 
afterward that he had been abused by 
Senator McCarthy. 

Then came the big McCarthy-Stevens 
break—and it occurred in another tele- 
phone conversation, on February 20. 

Secretary Stevens started the con- 
versation by telling the Senator he had 
talked with “various members of your 
Subcommittee” about the Zwicker inci- 
dent because “I was so upset” and “I 
just feel in fairness to the officer corps 
of the Army I had to do something about 
= 

“Secretary Stevens: I am going to try 
to prevent my officers from going before 
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THE PRIVATE, THE SENATOR AND THE COUNSEL 
Messrs. Schine, McCarthy and Cohn listen intently as phone calls are read 
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It was just routine work for Mrs. Jane R. Pike (left), 
John J. Lucas, Jr. (center), and Theodore Rhode. All 
are members of Army Secretary Stevens's office staff. 








But their notes of monitored phone calls, now made pub- 
lic, contain some dynamite. Americans get an unexpected 
peek at the incidents that led to McCarthy-Pentagon row. 


-Harris & Ewing, United Press 


THREE WHO LISTENED IN ON THE PENTAGON LINE 








your Committee until you and I have 
an understanding as to the abuse they 
are going to get... 

“Senator McCarthy: You are not going 
to order them not to appear before my 
Committee? Just go ahead and try it, 
Robert. I am going to kick the brains out 
of anyone who protects Communists. If 
that is the policy of you, you just go 
ahead and do it. I will guarantee you 
that you will live to regret it... 

“Would you consider yourself subpoe- 
naed for 10 oclock Tuesday morning? 

“Mr. Stevens: I will take that under 
advisément.” 

That February 20 turned out to be a 
busy day for telephone calls. Secretary 
Stevens talked with Senator Stuart Sym- 
ington (Dem.), of Missouri; Senator Karl 
E. Mundt (Rep.), of South Dakota; 
Senator Charles E. Potter (Rep.), of 
Michigan, and Senator John L. McClellan 
(Dem.), of Arkansas—all members of 
the McCarthy Subcommittee. 

Eyes opened. The record of these 
telephone calls, when read in the Penta- 
gon-McCarthy hearing, was a revelation 
to Senator McCarthy. The record showed 
Mr. Stevens—a Republican appointee—re- 
ceiving advice and assurances of help 
from Democratic Senators Symington 
and McClellan, It showed Senator Sym- 
ington consulting a former Democratic 
presidential adviser, Clark M. Clifford, 
about the situation, and passing on his 
advice to the Republican Secretary of 
the Army. 

“T think you may have put this fellow 
[Senator McCarthy] on the run a little 
bit,” Senator Symington told Mr. Stevens 
over the telephone. “I think you are in 
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shape to protect your Army provided 
you don’t miss one, and provided you 
stay tough.” But he warned: “He [Sena- 
tor McCarthy] is terrifically agile in get- 
ting around something . . . We have got 
to be careful . . . Let’s counterpunch this 
stuff and not lead . . . This boy gets 
awfully rough . . . I would never get 
near him if I could help it.” 

“Let me talk to Clifford about it and 
I will call you,” Senator Symington 
suggested. 

Things happened fast after those Feb- 
ruary talks. Senator McCarthy and Secre- 
tary Stevens began feuding openly. 
On March 1], an Army report alleg- 
ing pressures for Private Schine became 
public. 

Here another telephone call entered 
the picture. Secretary Stevens, asked by 
Senator Symington on March 8 about 
rumors of such a report, said: “I per- 
sonally think that anything in that line 
would prove to be very much ex- 
aggerated . . . As far as the treatment 
of me is concerned, I have no personal 
complaint.” 

Countercharge. But the report drew 
a quick countercharge of “blackmail” 
from Senator McCarthy. And, on March 
16, the hearing on both charges was 
ordered. 

From April 22 to June, this hearing 
held the national spotlight. It seemed 
likely to drag on for many more weeks. 

Then, on June 7, these telephone rec- 
ords reached the Subcommittee—and 
the hearing took a new and dramatic 
turn. 

Senator McCarthy claimed the calls 
revealed a new explanation for the 


whole dispute. He accused Senator Sym- 
ington of instigating the Pentagon’ 


charges. “He has been conniving secretly } 


to get the top political adviser of the 
Democrats to try to get the Republicans 
to commit suicide,” Senator McCarthy 
told the Subcommittee. 

As a result of the telephone calls, 
the Pentagon-McCarthy hearing turned 
overnight into a McCarthy-Symington, 
Republican-Democrat row. The original 
charges appeared temporarily forgotten 
as the two Senators traded insults and 
challenges. Army lawyers and Re- 
publican Senators suddenly began talk- 


ing about an early conclusion of the 


hearings. 


Still unresolved was the main dispute | 


that the telephone talks did so much to 
start. The hearing, that set out to prove 
whether there was “pressure” on one side 
or “blackmail” on the other, had branched 
off into a dozen side disputes during its 
long and stormy course. It had raised 
new issues involving such things as presi- 


dential directives, and whether it is 7 
wrong for an Army officer to slip secret [ 


information to Senator McCarthy. 

And now, with the end of the hearings 
at last in sight, the public is told by the 
Pentagon’s special counsel what many 
observers had long suspected: That the 
hearings probably will not provide a 
“clear-cut” answer to any of _ these 
questions. 

Thanks to the telephone calls, how- 
ever, many ordinary citizens have ob- 
tained one thing from the hearings: They 
got an unusual peek behind the scenes 
in Washington, a revealing glimpse of 
the inner workings of government. 
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WHAT CALIFORNIA SHOWS— 


~~ ns” 


“in 


It's a good year for the ‘‘ins 
primaries. California voters con- 
tinue the nominating trend of 
other States. 

Officeholders, both Republi- 
cans and Democrats, are pre- 
ferred to outsiders. That's what 
the State primary shows. 

Democrats see hope of a House 
gain, but their chances of beat- 
ing Republican Senator and Gov- 
ernor appear slim up to now. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


On the basis of voting in the pri- 
mary, California shapes up as a battle 
area of top priority for both parties in 
the coming congressional campaign. 

The closeness of the battle ahead is 
shown less in the contests for Senator 
and Governor than in the individual con- 
gressional districts. 

In the Senate race, Senator Thomas H. 
Kuchel, the Republican, drew a 12-to-7 
margin of votes over his Democratic op- 
ponent, counting the votes that each can- 
didate got in both the Republican and 
the Democratic primaries. Democrats 
agree that, on the basis of the primary 
returns, their chances of picking up a 
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“EARS TO THE GROUND” 
The “‘outs’’ had a rough time 
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Senate seat in California do not look too 
good. 

At the level of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, however, Democrats are more 
optimistic. There are at least half a dozen 
House seats in California that, on the 
basis of primary returns, Democrats claim 
they have a good chance of capturing. If 
they hold their ground elsewhere and 
win these seats, they will control the 
House in the next Congress. 

As it stands now, the party division 
in the House is 219 Republicans, 215 
Democrats and 1 Independent. A shift 
of 3 seats would give control of the 
House to the Democrats. 

Going into the autumn elections, Dem- 
ocrats hold 11 and Republicans 19 seats 
in California. The present Democratic 
seats include those in the districts in 
which James Roosevelt and Robert L. 
Condon were nominated. Both of these 
men were disavowed by the National 
Democratic Chairman, Stephen A. Mitch- 
ell, because of their personal problems. 
But the voters nominated them anyway. 

Districts, now held by Republicans, 
which the Democrats think they have a 
good chance to win this autumn are 
sprinkled in areas across the State: San 
Mateo, the San Joaquin Valley, Long 
Beach, the San Fernando Valley, Los 
Angeles, the Imperial Valley and San 
Diego. They are peopled by farmers and 
workers. 

In all of these districts, Democrats 
outnumber Republicans in registrations 
—in one instance, by as large a margin 
as 2 to 1. In this year’s primary, Demo- 
cratic candidates made a good showing 
against incumbent Republicans. Some- 
times their vote equaled or slipped ahead 
of that of the Republicans. 

For the first time in the history of the 
direct primary in California, Democrats 
have a full slate of candidates for Con- 
gress in these districts. This is because of 
a change in the State’s freakish primary 
law. Formerly, the law not only permitted 
cross-filing of candidates so they could 
run in the primaries of both parties, but, 
up until this year, it did not require a 
candidate to designate the party he rep- 
resented. This tended to give a big 
edge to incumbents, since their names 
were better known. And often they won 
the nominations of both parties. 

Where 11 House members, 6 of them 
Republicans, were nominated by both 
parties in 1950, assuring election, only 3 
Democrats won such victories this time. 


Hold On—Democrats Look for House Gains 


Democratic registrations this year out- 
number those of Republicans by 3.1 mil- 
lion to 2.4 million in California, but 
voters here show a high degree of irregu- 
larity in casting their ballots. 

This irregularity shows clearly in the 
primary results. A Democratic candi- 
date for Attorney General outran all 
other candidates and got nominated by 
both parties, while the Republican candi- 
dates for Governor and U.S. Senator 
were rolling up their big margins. 

The prospect that emerges from this 
confused picture is that Governor Good- 
win J. Knight and Senator Kuchel will 
have an edge in their races in November. 
At the same time, the Democrats’ hopes 
are raised by their chances to pick up 
several House seats. 

Californians have shown clearly, many 
times, that they know how to vote a split 
ticket. And Mr. Kuchel, long-time asso- 
ciate of Chief Justice Earl Warren, is 
laying claim to Democratic votes. Many 
Republican candidates for the House do 
not have this claim to bipartisan sup- 
port. 

But a larger proportion of the elec- 
torate will be voting in November. Only 
a little more than half of those registered 
turned out to vote in the primaries, con- 
tinuing a trend established by primaries 
in other States. A big November vote 
can change the pattern. California still 
is a place to watch. 





United Press ji 
JAMES ROOSEVELT VOTES 
Chairman Mitchell overruled 
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IS RUSSIA WINNING ARMS RACE? 


Ahead on Ground, Gaining in Air and at Sea 








Speed-up now is in sight to replace the 
slowdown in U.S. arms production. Reason: 
Russia is gaining rapidly in the arms race. 

New surveys of Russian strength disclose a 
jet air force twice as big as U. S. air fleets, a 
whole array of guided missiles that surpass 


30 days. 


U. S. missiles, a potent, new-model submarine 
fleet six times as big as Germany’s in 1939, 
an Army that can strike with 350 divisions in 


It’s all leading to a hard second look at the 
U.S. ‘‘new look” in defense. 








Russia’s steady, gaining pace in the 
arms race is worrying top military plan- 
hers in this country. 

Slowdown in the race, tried by the 
U.S., has resulted in the Soviets’ push- 
ing ahead in important places. In others, 
the U. S. lead is getting slim. 

U.S. policy on new arms spending re- 
mains officially unchanged. But now the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff have taken a hard 
new look at the American defenses. The 
result: forecasts of a speed-up, not a slow- 
down, in action for U.S. armed readiness, 
although President Eisenhower isn’t yet 
ready to change the arms budget. 

First speed-ups are likely in guided- 
missile making, in building more of the 
new jet bombers, in increasing atomic 
and hydrogen-bomb supplies. 

Ultimately, you can expect orders for 
conventional arms and ammunition to go 
up. They've been cut back so sharply that 
top planners say the U.S. Army will not 
have enough munitions to fight a big war 
“at any time in the foreseeable future.” 

One straw in the wind: President Eis- 
enhower’s request for 1.1 billion dollars 
more for military construction, includ- 
ing guided-missile sites. 

What's behind the new look at the 
“new look” of U.S. defense is shown, in 
part, by the accompanying chart. It is 
based on “ready to fight” figures gathered 
by U.S. experts. 

On the ground, of course, the Russians 
remain dominant. Their 175 divisions in 
being, now streamlined and mobile, far 
outnumber the 19 fielded by the U.S. 
What's more, the Red Army could be 
doubled — with all units equipped — 30 
days after mobilization. 

At sea, Russia is heading toward a 
hard-hitting, two-ocean Navy. Emphasis 
is on submarines, offensive type. Russia 
has more than anyone else. Already, use 
of submarines to carry guided missiles is 
a real threat to the U.S. coast. 
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In the air, the Russians are out in front 
in production of big jet bombers that 
bring the reality of nuclear attack to the 
U.S. doorstep. That whittles down the 
advantage the U.S. has held in having 
bases within striking distance of Soviet 
targets. Too, the first Russian interconti- 
nental guided missile may not be far in 
the future. 

Altogether, the U.S. experts believe 
the Russians are now in a position to 
fight off America’s retaliation punch and 
stay in a big war for a year, maybe two— 
even under atomic bombardment. Their 
figures add up this way: 

Russia’s air strength is at least twice 
that of the U.S. in numbers of combat 
planes in combat units. The Russian total 
is 20,000 to the U.S. 10,000, in round 
numbers. Taking away naval planes, the 
comparison is 17,000 to about 7,000. 





rat “ Pare Sie ee eis pea | 

-Don Hesse in The St. Louis Gobe-Democrat 
“G-R-R-R!"’ 

Russia, too, has a “‘new look”’ 





Within three years, the Soviets have } 
built up what is largely a jet air force. 
Their fighter planes are almost 100 per 
cent jet powered; their bombers, more 
than 66 per cent jet. Now going into pro- | 
duction are the four-jet bombers that look | 
like U.S. B-52s, which aren’t yet oper | 
ational. The Russian giants are capable } 
of round-trip atomic strikes on U. S. cities. 

These, and also the new Russian me- 
dium jet bombers that resemble Ameri- 
can B-47s, are believed to have jet en- 
gines twice as powerful as the ones now 
in use by the U.S. Air Force. 


Warplane production in Russia is nip > 


and tuck with the U.S., as the chart 
shows. Some experts believe the U.S. 
lead is down to six months. They say, 
too, that the Russians could double their 
capacity on short notice. 

By contrast, monthly intake of the 
U.S. Air Force has been cut almost in 
half. U. S. air-frame weight, a good meas- 
ure of air power, is going down; the 
Russian weight is going up. 

The Russian Navy is being trans- 
formed for combat far from home waters 
—in other hemispheres and on other seas. 
It couldn’t yet slug it out with U.S. sea 
power. But it is building for offensive 
action thousands of miles away. 

Russia’s pack of about 375 “ready to 
go” submarines is six times the size of 
the U-boat fleet the Germans sent to sea 
in 1939. At least 90 of the Russian subs 
are big, long-range ocean raiders. They've 


easy to rig out with guided-missile equip- § 


ment for sneak attacks on the North 
American coast. 

Russia’s 24 cruisers (13 postwar 
ones) could carry the same equipment. 
Thus in a sense they could serve as ail- 
craft carriers, of which Russia has none. 
Ranges developed by sea-borne missiles 
are put as high as 500 miles. 

Russia’s new weapons, altogether, 


* 








seem to be piling up faster than America’. 
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The U. S. had a four-year start on the 
? tom bomb, but the Soviet stockpile has 
grown rapidly. In hydrogen-bomb devel- 
opment, the U.S. had at least a one-year 
start, but the Russians have lavished 
money and priorities on their own H- 
bomb program. 

/ In guided missiles, the Russians have 
never relinquished the jump they got on 
the West at the end of World War II. 

In 1945, the Soviet Army swept in 160 
German rocket scientists who had been 
working on the V-2 missiles that hit Eng- 
land. They also captured two V-2 plants 
in East Germany. 

Crack Soviet scientists took the Ger- 
mans by the hand. Together, they turned 
out hundreds of improved versions of 
the V-2. They developed defensive anti- 
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HOW FRENCH COULD STILL WIN 


Arm Peasants, Step Up Attack, Modernize Tactics 


A shift to the offensive is being 
urged in Indo-China. It's risky— 
but it may be that or total de- 
feat for the French. 

The choice facing France’s new 
commander: whether to sit back 
and wait for the Communists to 
hit the delta, or attack now be- 
fore the enemy can build up. 

The decision may change the 
whole pattern of the war. 


Reported from 
PARIS, WASHINGTON, HANOI 


A big gamble in Indo-China involv- 
ing both men and guns may play a 
more decisive role than the weather in 
the coming battle for the Red River 
delta. Whether the gamble is made 
depends on France’s new Commander 
in Chief in Indo-China, General Paul 
Ely, and whether he receives full 
French support at home. 

As Allied military experts see it, the 
gamble put before General Ely for de- 
cision is this: 





ON THE ROAD TO HANOI)... 
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1. Will Ely decide that seizing the 
initiative from the Communists immedi- 
ately might pay off in tremendous divi- 
dends? Or will he be content to fight a 
grinding, losing defensive war, letting 
Communist armies set the pace? 

2. Are the French officials still so dis- 
trustful of the natives in Indo-China 
that they will take a chance on losing 
the war rather than provide the peasants 
with adequate arms? 

Right now the French are preparing 
for a purely defensive struggle. They are 
digging in frantically to defend their 
vital supply line from Haiphong to 
Hanoi. Bulldozers are uprooting entire 
villages, ripping down dikes and clear- 
ing away places of concealment and 
ambush along the highway and railway 
connecting the two cities. Outpost for- 
tresses in remote areas of the delta are 
being abandoned and blown up. Troops 
are being pulled back into the larger, 
more important, more defensible cities. 
A tremendous effort is being put into re- 
pairing defenses around Haiphong, even 
though they are exposed to attacks from 
near-by mountains. 

These measures, purely defensive, have 
created a wide split inside the French 
command. The problem is to save the 
delta, and there is a vast disagreement 


on whether bold or conservative meas- 
ures will do the trick. 

Conservative officers say shortened de- 
fense lines, concentration of force and 
broader application of air power is the 
only hope for maintaining positions in 
the delta. 

Some of the younger officers—and this 
does not eliminate all the generals—say 
this classical defense posture will lose 
the war. They argue that the delta is by 
far the biggest stake in Indo-China and 
it is worth taking big risks. 

Here’s how these officers see the cur- 
rent strategic picture: None of the Com- 
munist assault divisions has yet reached 
the bases on the rim of the delta from 
which to mount major attacks. But the 
Viet Minh command is rushing supplies 
and equipment from Red China to bases 
on the northern rim. Once these supply 
dumps are built up and divisions resup- 
plied and re-equipped, the tempo of at- 
tack will rise. 

Why not destroy the supply dumps 
before Viet Minh assault divisions reach 
their bases? That is the argument put 
forward by these officers. 

Can it be done? These cflicers say 
yes, emphatically. Dienbienphu absorbed 
most of the reserve paratroop battalions 
in Indo-China. But enough are left to 





... VITAL BRIDGE IS GUARDED... 
Too much defense and not enough offense? 


... CITY STREETS ARE PATROLLED ... 
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secure a foothold along the highway. An 
overland striking force would have to 
relieve and support them. By stripping 
nonstrategic areas of defense forces, par- 
ticularly in South and Central Vietnam, 
the French could get 20 to 25 battalions 
of experienced combat soldiers for this 
striking force. Viet Minh forces would 
move quickly into the abandoned areas, 
and this could in one sense be consid- 
ered victory for them—but, if the delta 
goes, these areas also go down the drain. 

Such an operation would cost the 
French and Vietnamese heavily. But— 
no matter what happens in the delta 
—unless the Viet Minh hole up until the 
end of the monsoons, losses are going 
to be heavy anyway. These officers con- 
tend that a sudden, bold stroke against 
the Communists would far outweigh the 
cost. Militarily, it would upset the Viet 
Minh timetable and throw it completely 
off balance. That would provide the time 
that the French need so desperately. 
Psychologically, dividends in terms of 
heightened morale would be incalculable. 

An assault of this type would not be 
new to the French. They hit the Com- 
munists on the northeast side of the 
delta with a similar attack last year. 
The Viet Minh took heavy casualties, 
and the French destroyed large quan- 
tities of the enemy’s supplies. 

At the height of the Dienbienphu 
battle, General René Cogny, commander 
in Northern Vietnam, wanted to attack 
Yenbay and sever the main Viet Minh 
supply route from China. Most. of the 
supplies for Dienbienphu were going 

(Continued on page 32) 
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-..AND CAFES ARE EMPTY 
Waiting for an outbreak 
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TEMCO capabil ies 


2s YOU can count on 


Progressiveness is the nutrient that makes “growth 
companies” grow. TEMCO was weaned on it. Eight 
years ago a handful of forward looking men flew in 
the face of warnings and started peace time operations 
in a deactivated Dallas war plant. Plant area that first 
year was only 500,000 sq. ft. and sales were under 
$6,000,000. Growing orders have forced plant expan- 
sion every year; area is now 1.6 million sq. ft. And 
sales for last year topped $72,000,000 — up ten fold 
in only eight years. 


For this alert company the first eight years of suc- 
cessful growth are just the beginning. TEMCO’s 
progressiveness will continue to produce a quality 
product, delivered on schedule, at lowest possible cost. 
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Plants at: DALLAS ... GARLAND, TEXAS... GREENVILLE, TEXAS 
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You'll have better times with 


EARLY 
TIMES 


AMERICA’S 
TOP SELLING 
STRAIGHT 
WHISKY 


Long the favorite 
straight Bourbon in 
Kentucky, the Bourbon 
capital of the world, 
Early Times is now the 
favorite straight whisky 
in America. It’s every 
ounce a man’s whisky. 
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FREE TRAVEL GUIDE 


A “must” for every traveler . . . chock-full 
of valuable information on interesting 
places to visit all over the country. Send 
large self-addressed stamped envelope to 
Early Times, Box 1080, Dept. US, Louis- 
ville 1, Ky. for your free copy. Check 
edition you want: New England ( ), 
Mid-Atlantic ( ), Southeast ( ), Lake 





( ), South Central ( ), Plains (€ ), 
Southwest ( ), Mountain ( ), or West 
Coast ( ). 

Available in states where legal. 
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over that highway. Gen. Henri Navarre, 
then commander in chief, refused on 
these counts: It would deplete his re- 
serves and force cancellation of other 
operations along the coast; he could not 
spare air transport from the Dienbienphu 
struggle. At the time, he had 14 battal- 
ions on the seacoast northeast of Saigon 
that could be better used elsewhere. 

The real significance of Cogny’s desire 
to attack Yenbay, however, is that right 
now Cogny has more battalions under 
his command than he did then. French 
officials admit frankly that an attack of 
any magnitude against Viet Minh supply 
areas would be hazardous. But, as one 
said, “This war cannot get much more 
hazardous than it already is. I'd rather 
gamble on getting the Viet Minh sup- 
plies first than facing their divisions once 
they get re-equipped.” 

The alternative proposal is less costly 
in terms of trained troops. It is to 
arm non-Viet Minh villagers with more 
modern weapons and furnish them big- 
ger supplies of ammunition. But it is 
regarded as more of a gamble, as to 
eventual outcome, than a big strike at 
the Viet Minh supply bases. Only 1,200 
villages in the delta are solidly in French- 
Vietnamese hands. An additional 2,000 
are not held permanently by either side. 

The French have always shied away 
from arming villagers because of their 
tendency to shift allegiance according 
to the shift in local military power. But 
there is a vast reservoir of resistance to 
Communist Viet Minh in the delta area. 
It appears to be based on the harshness 
of Viet Minh rule—the excessive political 
control and burdensome taxes imposed 
by the Communists. Some officers in- 
sist that, when a village armed with 
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primitive weapons and without any 
Frenchman in sight will hold out with 
only 150 fighting men against twice that 
number, then that latent force is worth 
developing. 

Nguyen Hu Tri, Governor of North 
Vietnam, has strong ideas on this sub- 
ject. “My people,” he says, “will fight 
for their villages. But visit them and 
you will see why they can’t fight. You'll 
see a hundred different kinds of weap- 
ons, 1915 Mausers, Lee-Enfield rifles. 
even old Springfields. Look at their am- 
munition. It’s not standardized and some 
of it from North Africa won't even fire. 
Could you really expect my people to 
fight the Viet Minh, who have better 
arms and all the ammunition they need?” 

Governor Tri admits some weapons 
would end up in Viet Minh hands, either 
by default or after the battle. This, he 
says, is not because the villagers are pro- 
Communist, but because they have no 
feeling of support from the outside. To 
meet this problem he has designed a 
system of village collective security to 
augment individual resistance power. 
His plan is that, whenever, a single vil- 
lage is attacked, militia from three or 
four near-by villages will come to the 
rescue. Ambushes and counterambushes, 
feints and overwhelming attacks would 
probably result. But he feels that, if even 
half the village collectives are held firm- 
ly, the effort and gamble would be well 
worth while. 

Some officers insist it is too late in the 
Indo-China war now to start arming the 
villages. The decision is up to the new 
commander, General Ely. But Governor 
Tri says: “It’s not too late. It’s really 
never too late if one wants to make 
the effort.” 


—Black Star 


“Visit them and you will see why they can‘t fight’ 
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DID U.S. ALMOST GET INTO WAR? 


The Inside Story of What Really Happened 


The full story of just how close U.S. came 
to war in Indo-China can be told now. 

Cutting through the rumors you find this: 

Did the U.S. offer to fight and then back 
down? No. Did President Eisenhower privately 
urge Congress to authorize an air strike 
against the Communists? No. Did Britain re- 


BERLIN, Feb. 18—At the close of the 
meeting of Big Four foreign ministers, 
U.S. Secretary of State John Foster 
Dulles talked privately to French For- 
eign Minister Georges Bidault. He told 
the French official to expect an all-out 
Communist offensive in Indo-China be- 
fore the opening of the Geneva Confer- 
ence, April 26. 

The U.S. experience in Korea, Mr. 
Dulles said, was that the Communists 
talked peace to destroy anti-Communist 
military morale and then stepped up 
the fighting. U.S. military observers in 
Indo-China repeated these warnings. 

HANOI, March 14—Communist forces, 
80,000 strong, launched a massive at- 
tack against the French stronghold at 
Dienbienphu in Northern Indo-China. 
They used far more artillery than French 
commanders thought Communists had 
in Indo-China. 

WASHINGTON, March 20—Gen. Paul 
Ely, French Chief of Staff, later given 
personal command of the war in Indo- 
China, arrived in Washington on an 
emergency visit. He saw President Eisen- 
hower, Secretary Dulles and U.S. mili- 
tary leaders. Secretly, but officially, he 
warned American leaders that the French 
and their Indo-Chinese allies could not 
win in Indo-China without American 
military intervention. He further warned 
Americans that the French could not 
even hold their positions in Northern 
Indo-China without U.S. Air Force help 
soon, 

The Ely visit marked the first major 
misunderstanding between the allies. As 
Paris saw it, Ely made the first request 
for U.S. intervention to save Dienbien- 
phu. As Washington officials report it, 
Ely, while explaining the French posi- 
tion, never made an actual request, offi- 
cial or unofficial. And the French Gener- 
al, apparently, found some U.S. officials 
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MR. BIDAULT 
... a request for aid 


verse its stand on “‘collective defense’ after 
promising to go along? Yes. 

The following record of what actually took 
place behind the scenes is based on informa- 
‘tion ebtained by U.S. News & World Report 
and verified by high Allied sources in the 
U.S. and abroad. 


so receptive to his “soundings” that, on 
his return to Paris, officials of the French 
Government got the impression that 
Washington was willing to consider ac- 
tual intervention in Indo-China. 

NEW YORK, March 29—Secretary 
Dulles, in a speech before the Overseas 
Writers in New York, called for “united 
action” to meet the threat of Communist 
aggression in Southeast Asia. He recog- 
nized that such policy might involve 
“serious risks.” 

This speech was the direct result, 
carefully prepared, of a U.S. policy 
arrived at after the most elaborate study. 
It reflected a decision of the National 
Security Council in mid-March. The 
Council recommended that the U.S. 
Government take every possible step 
to avoid the loss of Southeast Asia, not 
just Indo-China, to the Communists. The 
Council “paper,” the details of which 
remain top secret, recognized the possi- 
bility that U.S. military action might 
be involved. 

Mr. Dulles’s speech was read to 
leaders of both parties in Congress prior 
to delivery. The portion calling for 
“united action” was transmitted in ad- 
vance to the British and French govern- 
ments. They replied: “No objection.” 

PARIS, April 3—French Foreign Min- 
ister Bidault gave U.S. Ambassador 
Douglas Dillon an informal request for 
U.S. aid to French forces in Indo-China. 
Included in this request, labeled as a 
sounding for information, was the sug- 
gestion that U.S. Air Force B-29 bomb- 
ers based on Clark Field in the Philip- 
pines might deliver an air strike against 
Communist-led forces attacking Dien- 
bienphu. 

WASHINGTON, April 3—Secretary 
Dulles and Admiral Arthur W. Radford, 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
spoke at a secret meeting of eight Re- 
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SECRETARY DULLES WITH THE PRESIDENT 








—Harris & Ewing 


. . a sounding of Congress 


publican and Democratic congressional 
leaders in the State Department. 

The meeting was called several days 
earlier by Secretary Dulles at the sug- 
gestion of President Eisenhower. The 
President had asked specifically that 
Admiral Radford be present. 

Some military leaders in the Pentagon, 
Admiral Radford among them, held the 
view that Congress should be asked to 
give the President authority to use U.S. 
sea-based and land-based air power in 
an emergency arising in areas, such as 
Southeast Asia, that were not already 
protected through treaty obligations. 

The President and Secretary Dulles 
knew that Congress was in no mood to 
grant such authority. Both, however, felt 
that an informal sounding of congression- 
al leaders on this subject would be valu- 
able. 

Admiral Radford briefed the legis- 
lative leaders on the military situation 
in Indo-China. He said French and 
American intelligence in Indo-China had 
been completely surprised by the ap- 
pearance of 105-mm. guns and radar- 
directed antiaircraft guns on the Com- 
munist side at Dienbienphu. 

To the Dulles-Radford questions about 
advisability of seeking a congressional 
resolution giving the President authority 
to use air power, all the leaders present 
replied with a flat “No!” Congress, they 
said, was in no mood to leave the way 
open for the U.S. to get involved in 
“another Korea.” Then Senators and 
Congressmen asked questions. 

Admiral Radford was asked whether 
U.S. air power could save Dienbienphu. 
He said that in his opinion it was too 
late. He was asked whether the chiefs 
of staff agreed with him on the value 
of an air strike. He said they did not. He 
was asked whether an air strike could 
commit all U.S. forces including infantry. 
He said it could. He was asked whether 
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the Joint Chiefs recommended that Con- 
gress give the President an emergency 
resolution. He said the Joint Chiefs had 
not considered the matter, that he spoke 
for himself alone. 

Both Dulles and Radford emphasized 
that they "had not been asked by the 
President to seek such a resolution and 
that they were not seeking it. 

Congressional leaders said that the 
first step toward fixing U.S. policy 
should be to find out what support the 
U.S. could get for “united action.” Mr. 
Dulles said this was his approach. 

PARIS, April 4—Ambassador Dillon 
delivered the U.S. reply to Bidault’s 
“sounding.” It rejected the suggestion 
of an air strike for Dienbienphu. It ac- 
cepted an earlier French request for 
U.S. Air Force transport planes to fly 
French reinforcements to Indo-China. 

LONDON, April 13—Mr. Dulles, in- 
vited to London and Paris on his offer to 
clarify his “united action” proposal, put 
the finishing touches to a joint U.S.- 








MILITARY CHIEFS TWINING, RIDGWAY, RADFORD, CARNEY 
...@ mission for the Chairman 


British communiqué at dinner with 
Prime Minister Churchill and Foreign 
Secretary Anthony Eden. Churchill per- 
sonally penciled out the phrase “united 
defense,” substituting “collective de- 
fense.” Mr. Dulles agreed. He left Lon- 
don feeling that he had the British Gov- 
ernment’s agreement to begin talks 
promptly. 

PARIS, April 14—After flying to Paris, 
Secretary Dulles got Premier Joseph 
Laniel and Mr. Bidault to approve the 
“united action” talks. The French ex- 
pected the talks to begin as soon as pos- 
sible. Announced aim of Mr. Dulles, in 
London and in Paris, was to get agree- 
ment on opening these talks before the 
Geneva Conference in order to strength- 
en the French hand. 

WASHINGTON, April 18—Back in 
the U.S., Mr. Dulles invited the B:'tish, 
the French and seven other interested 
powers to meet in “united action” talks 
in Washington. On this Easter Day, the 
British Ambassador to Washington, Sir 
Roger Makins, telephoned Mr. Dulles at 
his home to say that he had been in- 
structed by his Government not to attend 
the “united action” meeting on Southeast 
Asia on Tuesday, April 20. The British 
Government, he said, wanted no such 
talks until the Geneva Conference had 
thoroughly explored the chances for 
peace in Indo-China. 

The U.S. Secretary .of State was de- 
scribed by his intimates as “furious.” He 
felt that the British had sabotaged a con- 
ference for which they had previously 
and publicly declared themselves “ready.” 

Sir Roger had authorization, however, 
to attend talks on a Korean settlement, 
the other subject at Geneva. To save 
face, the 10-power talks set for Tuesday 
were turned into 16-power talks on 
Korea. 

WASHINGTON, April 20—At another 
secret meeting with congressional lead- 
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ers, Mr. Dulles reported that American 
intervention in the Indo-Chinese war 
was not imminent or under considera- 
tion. He reported briefly on the British 
change of heart on “united action” talks. 
He left by air the same night for Paris. 

PARIS, April 23—At a restricted meet- 
ing of the North Atlantic Treaty Organi- 
zation, Mr. Bidault took the U.S. Secre- 
tary of State aside and told him that the 
military situation in Indo-China was 
desperate. Gen. Henri Navarre, then the 
French commander in Indo-China, had 
cabled that he would have to junk his 
defense plans, approved by the U.S., if 
Dienbienphu fell. Bidault asked Dulles 
if the U.S. could not reconsider U.S. 
military action to save the fortress. 

PARIS, April 24—In a four-hour 
session with his top aides, Mr. Dulles 
prepared an answer to Bidault. What 
the French wanted was a strike by 500 
U.S. planes, both carrier-based and land- 
based planes from the Philippines. This 
the American Secretary rejected on the 
grounds that such a strike was beyond 
the President’s authority without con- 
gressional approval and that such action 
could be undertaken by the U.S. only 
as a part of “united action.” It was also 
the opinion of American military leaders, 
including Admiral Radford, who was in 
Paris, that it was far too late for an 
air strike to save Dienbienphu, but this 
point was not raised. 

This discussion ended the talk about 
Dienbienphu. The U.S. at no time 
proposed U.S. military intervention to 
save the fortress, but, instead, rejected 
French proposals for such intervention. 

Secretary Dulles did state, however, 
that the proposed “united action” talks 
would prepare the ground for such U.S. 
intervention, on a “collective” basis, in 
any future emergency. Bidault, who 
agreed with Dulles, asked Eden, also 
in Paris, to reconsider the British op- 
position to “united action” talks. 

LONDON, April 25—On this Sunday 
the British Cabinet met in extraordinary 
session and again decided against “united 
action” talks at this time. The decisive 
factor in the decision was British con- 
cern about the meeting of the Indian, 
Pakistani, Ceylonese, Burmese and In- 
donesian premiers scheduled to open at 
Colombo two days after the Geneva 
Conference began. The British felt that 
talks by the Western powers about 
“united action” in the Asian backyards 
of these countries would be bitterly re- 
sented by the Asian premiers. 

WASHINGTON, April 25—French 
Ambassador Henri Bonnet called on 
Under Secretary Walter Bedell Smith. 
Mr. Smith reviewed U.S. aid to France 
and said that the U.S. could not inter- 
vene in Indo-China save under “united 
(Continued on page 38) 
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action” agreements and unless Congress 
gave approval. He also said the Associ- 
ated States of Indo-China—Vietnam, Laos 
and Cambodia—should be given full inde- 
pendence. A garbled version of this talk, 
published later in the French press, sug- 
gested that Bonnet had learned that 
President Eisenhower was prepared to 
go before Congress to ask for a joint 
resolution to permit American _inter- 
vention in Indo-China. The President 
had no such plans. 

GENEVA, April 26—The Geneva Con- 
ference opened. Eden told Dulles _pri- 
vately that the British Government had 
not rejected “united action,” but had 
only postponed such talks out of con- 
sideration for the Colombo talks. Dulles 
told Eden that the U.S. Government was 
shocked by the British reversal of its 
previously agreed position. 





-United Press 
CHURCHILL AND DULLES 
..a“‘No” from Britain 
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COLOMBO, May 2—The premiers of 
Pakistan, Ceylon and Burma denounced 
international Communism as a threat to 
peace and stability in the area—a sharp 
setback for Indian Premier Jawaharlal 
Nehru’s “neutralism.” 

WASHINGTON, May 5-—Secretary 
Dulles returned to Washington from 
Geneva, where Under Secretary Smith 
took over the U.S. delegation. Mr. 
Dulles told congressional leaders that 
“united action” had been blocked at 
this stage by the British refusal to go 
along. 

HANOI, May 7—Dienbienphu fell to 
the Communists. In the following weeks, 
through the peace talks at Geneva, Com- 
munists shifted their attack toward 
Hanoi, capital of Northern Indo-China. 

PARIS, May 13—Weakness of the 
French Government became clear when 
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Premier Laniel won a vote of confidence 
on Indo-Chinese policy by only two votes 
—289 to 287. 

WASHINGTON, May 20—U.S.-British 
relations degenerated rapidly in a policy 
conflict that British officials called “the 
most serious since the end of the war.” 
Eden first learned in the newspapers 
that the U.S. and France were holding 
bilateral talks on what was to be done 
if there were no Indo-Chinese truce. 
President Eisenhower hinted that a 
Southeast Asian defense might be worked 
out without Britain. 

NEW YORK, May 29-Thailand 
brought the situation in Indo-China to 
the attention of the United Nations 
Security Council, a first step to “inter- 
nationalize” the war. The French, for 
the first time, agreed that the Indo- 
China conflict should be taken to the 
U.N., as the United States had long 
proposed. 

WASHINGTON, June 2—Britain sent 
its Chief of the Imperial General Staff to 
military talks about the Far East that 
* began in Washington. He outranked the 
U.S. delegate and chairman of the talks, 
Admiral Robert Carney, Chief of Naval 
Operations. The U.S. was making it 
plain to its allies that it considered mili- 
tary talks useful only after a top-level 
agreement on collective or united action 
in Southeast Asia. 

LONDON, June 5-Secretary Eden, 
back from Geneva, told a Cabinet meet- 
ing that a volatile and wobbly French 
Government in Paris, plus an uncom- 
promising Communist attitude in Ge- 
neva, had wrecked his hopes for an 
Indo-Chinese armistice that would be 
acceptable to the U.S. and Britain. He 
was reported to have agreed to seek a 
“collective action” or “united action” 
agreement with the U.S. based on the 
original Dulles proposals. 


This verified record shows that the 
United States at no time actually pro- 
posed direct U.S. intervention in the 
Indo-Chinese war. Neither President 
Eisenhower nor Secretary Dulles nor Ad- 
miral Radford nor any other official quali- 
fied to speak for the U.S. Government, 
on the basis of this record, suggested 
immediate intervention. The U.S. Presi- 
dent, contrary to press reports given 
wide credence in Europe, was not pre- 
pared to ask Congress for passage of a 
joint resolution authorizing intervention 
at his discretion. 

Actually, what the U.S. has sought 
publicly as well as behind the scenes, 
on the basis of a record checked with 
the highest sources, is agreement with 
its allies on a plan for a united or col- 
lective defense of Southeast Asia that 
could win the support of non-Communist 
Asians. 
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ANOTHER COUNTRY WOBBLING 


Indonesia—Big, Rich and Leaning to the Left 


Setting a firm line against the 
Communists in Southeast Asia is 
no easy task. Look at strategic 
Indonesia— 

The biggest country in the area 
is on the side lines but playing 
ball with Communists. It scorns 
collective security. 

Is Indonesia being ripened for 
Communism? Here is a report 
from a 3,000-mile “soft spot’’— 
the richest prize of all. 


JAKARTA 


The United States is up against a 
frustrating fact in its efforts to organ- 
ize the countries of Southeast Asia to 
defend themselves against Commu- 
nism. The largest free nation in the 
area, the Republic of Indonesia, is 
not interested. 

Indonesia is on the fence, tilted more 
than a little to the Communist side. The 
Indonesian Government depends on the 
support of local Communists. In world 
affairs it is openly engaged in “testing 
the attitude” of Communist China 
by seeking Communist friendship. 

Net result, for U.S. military plan- 
ners, is a 3,000-mile gap right in the 
heart of any defense system that they 
can devise. Some 80 million people, 
more than there are in all the rest of 
Southeast Asia, must be counted out. 
The lands these people occupy con- 
tain riches in rubber, oil and stra- 
tegic minerals which make them the 
No. 1 prize of the area. 

Next to Indo-China, where the 
chips are already down, you can 
mark Indonesia as the most perplex- 
ing problem child of Southeast Asia. 
Here are the seeds of civil war, the 
weakness on which Communism 
thrives, the ignorance of Communist 
methods, which make for easy con- 
quests by Moscow and Peiping. 

The Indonesians, of course, do 
not consider themselves problem 
children. They insist that they will 
“muddle through” somehow-still in- 
dependent, non-Communist and neu- 
tral. But their troubles are increasing. 

Disorder is almost endemic to the 
country. There are four major areas 
of rebellion against the Government, 
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one of them in Java, an island about the 
size of New York State with a population 
of some 50 million. About half that island 
is in constant ferment, kept that way by 
the fanatical army of Darul Islam ter- 
rorists. Some 30,000 men of Darul Islam’s 
forces tie down nearly half of the 240,- 
000-man Indonesian Army in Java. Small- 
er rebellions center around Macassar in 
the South Celebes, in Central Borneo and 
at Atjeh on the northern tip of Sumatra. 
Darul Islam’s raiders are Moslem 
fanatics who fight an organized guerrilla 
war from jungle headquarters. They want 
an orthodox Islamic state. In the wake of 
their terrorism, however, ordinary ban- 
ditry is flourishing. The Government con- 
trols main highways and rail lines in Java, 
but a stranger is not safe in the tea plan- 
tations and fields beyond these arteries. 
The economy of the country is in near- 
desperate shape. Gold and _ foreign-ex- 
change reserves are at their lowest point 
since the Republic won its independence 
from the Dutch at the end of 1949. 
Unemployed, or partially unemployed, 
are estimated at 14 million. Yet the Gov- 
ernment’s land, tax, labor and immigra- 
tion policies are not attractive to the 
foreign investments which all Govern- 
ment officials insist they want. The 
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PRESIDENT SOEKARNO 
Strength—and weakness 


country’s major exports—rubber, oil and 
tin—are subject to wide price fluctuations 
on world markets. 

Political disunity developed rapidly 
after the Indonesians won their independ- 
ence in wars against the Dutch. President 
Soekarno, who enjoys enormous personal 
prestige in the country, is alienated from 
practically all of the political and intel- 
lectual leaders. And Indonesia, alone of 
all the countries of Southeast Asia, toler- 
ates both open and covert Communist 
activity. Many political leaders of the 
country profess to regard “Western im- 
perialism” as a greater current evil. 

Pessimism, as a result, has many fol- 
lowers among foreign observers in In- 
donesia. British and Dutch observers are 
particularly gloomy. They say: “The In- 
donesians are going to hell fast.” 

Actually, nobody can predict with cer- 
tainty which path Indonesia will follow— 
toward Communism or away from it. 

Optimism, of a restrained kind, is 
voiced by many Americans here. They 
believe Indonesia is resilient enough to 
absorb the political and economic shocks 
which the country now is suffering. They 
feel that latent anti-Communist forces 
are strong enough to crush any attempted 
coup against the central Government. 
They think that a _ revolt could 
easily die from lack of sustenance 
in the vast expanse of sea and land— 
3,000 islands scattered in an ocean 
area stretching over 3,000 miles from 
east to west and 1,300 miles north 
to south. 

Religion, too, is an obvious source 
of optimism in Indonesia. Almost all 
observers in Indonesia acknowledge 
that there is a deep and steady anti- 
Communist current flowing through 
the country which rises from the 
leadership of the “kaijihs,” the Mos- 
lem teachers in the villages. The 
country is predominantly Islamic; its 
strongest political party in terms of 
numbers is the Masjumi, a loosely 
organized Islamic party. 

The Army, in terms of men and 
arms, is adequate to crush the rebels. 
Its Dutch and Japanese-trained offi- 
cers led forces which fought well 
against the Dutch and_ which 
crushed one early Communist rebel- 
lion. The Government is uncertain 
that it can control the Army com- 
manders, however. The strongest 
Army leaders, though, are loyal to 
President Soekarno. 
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INDONESIA — Wide as America... 
And a Big Hole in the West's Defense of Asia 


BORNEO 





_ The Republic of Indonesia, 
ca stretching 3,000 mites in the 


ae Pacific, is a gaping hole in 


Southeast Asia's defenses 
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President Soekarno himself appears to 
be at once Indonesia’s greatest strength 
and, in some ways, its greatest weakness. 
No one can doubt the hold he has on 
the country’s masses. When he speaks, 
his audiences are held as if in a trance. 

Over and over again, President Soekar- 
no has publicly expressed his faith in 
democratic institutions and his deep ab- 
horrence of dictatorship. To his people 
he is “Bapak Negara”—“Father of the 
Country.” 

The President claims to be above 
parties and politics. He professes to 
believe that his sole mission in life is 
to provide spiritual and moral leadership 
for Indonesia. But more and more Indo- 
nesian leaders are beginning to be 
dubious of this spiritual purity and now 
question his motives. It is not unusual 
to hear men who once were his strong- 
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est supporters now call him “vain,” a 
“demagogue” or “an opportunist.” 
Looking back at their brief history, 
thoughtful Indonesians note that Presi- 
dent Soekarno has broken with virtually 
all of the prominent leaders who fought 
by his side against the Dutch. Sutan 
Sjahrir, the brilliant Socialist leader; Dr. 
Sumitro, world famed as a financier and 
economist; the Sultan of Jogjakarta, 
former Defense Minister, and Mohammed 
Natsir, the head of the Masjumi Party, 
all are alienated from the President. 
Time and again in the past, President 
Soekarno refused to intervene in politics. 
He stayed aloof even when an old friend, 
the Sultan of Jogjakarta, as Defense 
Minister, tried to cut away the unreliable, 
poorly disciplined elements of the Army. 
But, last summer, working behind the 
scenes, President Soekarno went deep into 











Indonesia is the biggest 
country in the area and one 
of the world’s richest. is a 
“neutral” drifting toward the 


side of the enemy. 
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politics to set up a coalition Government 
without the participation of the Masjumi, 
the Catholics, Socialists and Democrats. 

President Soekarno’s enemies charge 
that he created a weak Government with- 
out the Masjumi merely to perpetuate 
chaos, enhancing his own prestige as “the 
indispensable man.” Whatever the Presi- 
dent’s motives, the Cabinet is weak, con- 
taining few men of national importance 
beyond Premier Ali Sostroamidjojo, a 
former Ambassador to the U. S. And this 
Cabinet depends on Communist support 
in Parliament. 

The Communists, actually, are not 
represented in the Cabinet, but they are 
relying on their sympathizers there. The 
Foreign Minister, for example, signed the 
Communist-sponsored Stockholm “peace 
appeal.” The Labor Minister visited Com- 

(Continued on page 42) 
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“JUST LIKE 
BLACK AND WHITE, BLACKIE. 
MILLIONS DEMAND IT AS THEIR 
ONLY SCOTCH WHISKY BECAUSE 
ITS QUALITY AND CHARACTER 
NEVER CHANGE!” 


“BLACK s WHITE 
The Seitele with (hacaie- 
BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY 86.8 PROOF 
THE FLEISCHMANN DISTILLING CORPORATION, N.Y. « 
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munist China in 1952. The Defense 
Minister studied in Moscow for four 
years. He even proposed to arm a Com- 
munist-controlled union of war veterans 
against the Darul Islam. The proposal 
was turned down. Had it succeeded, 
Indonesia would have given the Commu- 
nists a powerful army of their own. 

The vigor and vitality of the Indo- 
nesian Communists is a jolt to all observ- 
ers here. In 1948, the Communists 
revolted against the Indonesian Govern- 
ment at the height of the struggle against 
the Dutch. The rebellion was crushed; 
three Communist leaders were shot. 
Three years later, in 1951, the Govern- 
ment arrested and jailed several hundred 
Communist leaders because their activi- 
ties were a threat to the country’s security. 
Yet today the Communists are back in 
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THE INDONESIAN PEOPLE 
Nobody’s allies—yet 


good standing and are driving for public 
support and power. 

The Communist Party is by long odds 
the best-organized political force in In- 
donesia. Its dues-paying membership is 
estimated variously from 10,000 to 
50,000. Its tireless organizers have set 
up countless “front” organizations—youth 
groups, peasant movements and _ labor 
unions. It dominates the Council of 
Trade Unions with a membership var- 
iously estimated at from 1 to 2.5 million. 

Communist leadership is following the 
pattern already familiar to the West. A 
purge, started six months ago, eliminated 
those Communists who emerged from the 
Indonesian fight for independence. Now 
in power are three fiery young leaders, 
D.N. Aidit, M.H. Lukman and Njoto, all 
Moscow trained. Plump-faced Aidit went 
to Moscow in 1952 and returned the next 
year as undisputed leader of the party. 
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Currently the Communists are playing 
their alliance with the coalition Govern- 
ment for all it’s worth. Financially, for 
example, the Government is dependent 
on Dutch, U.S., British, Belgian and 
French estate operators in Sumatra 
who produce the rubber, tobacco, 
palm oil and tea that give Indonesia 
about 30 per cent of its foreign-exchange 
earnings. But the Government encourages 
the Communist control of the rubber 
workers’ labor unions. 

In Indonesia, Communists are capable 
of quick shifts in tactics. Once, for ex- 
ample, they persuaded the Government 
to prohibit political discussions in the 
mosques. Moslem leaders rebelled, in- 
sisting that Islam was not only a religious 
but a political way of life. The Cabinet 
abandoned the prohibition. The Com- 
munists then went into the country to 
preach the idea that Communism is sim- 
ply “a logical extension” of the doctrines 
of Islam. 

The U.S. enjoys a special position in 
Indonesia, but it is limited. Indonesians 
admire U.S. strength and wealth and 
there is a real fear of Communist China 
which works to the U.S. advantage. 

U.S. grants have been modest—about 
24 million dollars’ worth since 1950— 
mainly because Indonesia did not want a 
big program and flatly refused military 
aid. Some 60 American technicians are 
helping the Indonesian Government in 
the fields of finance, agriculture and 
health. But, in international affairs, In- 
donesia rejects U.S. leadership and de- 
clines U.S. advice. 

U.S. policy toward Indonesia follows 
the path dictated by the Indonesians 
themselves. U.S. aid is discussed only 
when requested. Threats or economic 
pressure which could drive the Indone- 
sians closer to the Communist side are 
avoided. 

A policy of drift appears to determine 
Indonesia’s course. Decisions are post- 
poned; crises are allowed to accumulate 
to dangerous proportions. The country 
has yet to hold its first national election, 
promised for 1952. The Government 
budgets for 1952 and 1953 were just ap- 
proved last month and the 1954 budget 
has not yet been presented. And few In- 
donesians seem really concerned that 
Communists might take over. 

A worried Indonesian Socialist says: 
“President Soekarno counts on his spirit- 
ual authority to save the country and it’s 
not enough today.” An American observer 
says: “Don’t worry too much about this 
country—these people have the most 
amazing knack for keeping a pot simmer- 
ing without letting it boil over.” 

In the foreseeable future, however, 
there is no sign that Indonesia will be 
ready to play a part in the defense of 
Southeast Asia from Communism. 
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THE MOST 
FREQUENTLY USED 
WORDS IN 7 LANGUAGES! 







BRITANNICA 
WORLD LANGUAGE DICTIONARY 


Published by Encyclopaedia Britannica 


The most important advancement of word-study since the development of 
the first English Dictionary in 1730! The BRITANNICA WORLD LANGUAGE 
DICTIONARY enables you to see at a glance—on a single line of a single 
page—the most frequently used words in 7 languages. This monumental 
new work contains sections translating French, German, Italian, Spanish, 
Swedish and Yiddish into English and from English into each of the six 
foreign languages including translation guides and grammatical rules 
for each language . . . in addition to a complete Funk & Wagnalls New 
Practical Standard Dictionary of the English language. Never before has 
such valuable material been published in one reference work. 

Offered while First Edition lasts—complete in 2 handsome volumes— 
for only $35.00. 

To fully appreciate this great achievement, SEND Now for free specimen 
pages, showing a completely new approach to language study. 
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ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, Dept. S-23, 425 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. 


Please send me, free and without obligation, Specimen Pages of the BRITANNICA WORLD 
LanGuaGE Dictionary showing the revolutionary new approach to language study. 
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BRITAIN HAS A RACE PROBLEM TOO 


Cause: 35,000 Negroes Out of 50 Millions 


Even in Britain, it’s not easy to 
outlaw prejudice. With an influx 
of Negroes from their colonies, 
Britons are finding this out. 

Negroes meet suspicion, get 
the worst jobs. There's talk of an 
antidiscrimination law. 

Compared to U.S., total of Ne- 
groes in Britain is tiny. But prob- 
lem is big. Prejudice can stir up 
trouble in the colonies. 


LONDON 


The British are finding out they 
have a Negro problem all their own. 

For years, British people have been 
pointing to racial troubles in the U.S., 
saying “it can’t happen here.” They have 
cited their long experience as big broth- 
ers to colored races in the Empire, their 
traditions of liberalism and tolerance, as 
safeguards against prejudice at home. 

Today things are changing. The im- 
mediate cause is a steady influx of Negro 
laboring men from the West Indies and 
Africa. It has swollen the Negro minority 
in Britain to three and one-half times 
what it was before World War II. 
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“COLONIALS” AND BRITONS MEET.. . 


In numbers, the problem sounds small. 
There still are only 35,000 Negroes in 
the British Isles, out of 50 million peo- 
ple. You could put that many more Ne- 
groes in Washington and scarcely notice 
them. Nearly 300,000 Negroes live in 
the District of Columbia alone. 

In reality, the problem is loaded with 
trouble. The Negro immigrants are Brit- 
ish subjects. They have a right to live 
and work in Britain, just as any Puerto 
Rican has a right to live in the U.S. 

But the Negroes are not entirely wel- 
come in Britain. There is prejudice 
against them. 

This prejudice is causing trouble in 
the colonies, where nationalism is rising, 
anyway. 

Whole subject of discrimination has 
been tackled by the London Times, in 
two articles by Michael Banton, a social 
anthropologist from the University of 
Edinburgh. 

The articles show how the British are 
discovering that it’s just as hard to out- 
law prejudice in Britain as it is in the 
U.S. They’re also learning that some of 
the immigrants would prefer open dis- 
crimination to the treatment they’re get- 
ting from some English people. 

“The immigrants,” Mr. Banton writes, 
“believe that Britain owes definite obli- 


gations to them as colonials and British 
subjects; they ask not for sympathy but 
for what they have been given to expect 
as their due.” 

Instead, he says, they find “a conven- 
tional disapproval of the colored new- 
comer and an uncertainty as to whether 
he is to be watched with suspicion or 
welcomed as a brother. 

“The easy-going colonial who is not 
upset by the first gusts of antagonism or 
the patronizing attitudes which English 
people often adopt towards him usually 
becomes very popular with his work- 
mates. The more sensitive immigrant may 
not be able to break through this barrier 
and establish relationships as one in- 
dividual to another. 

“In such a situation it is almost inevi- 
table that there should be some dis- 
crimination. It falls unevenly: one man 
may escape for long periods, another 
may be the victim of a series of glar- 
ing incidents. 

“This uncertainty leads colored peo- 
ple to complain that, in a country where 
discrimination is open, they can adjust 
themselves to it, but that in Britain they 
never know where they stand.” 

The unhappy Negroes came to a 
Britain where, before the war, the black 

(Continued on page 46) 
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. . . THE SMALL FRY GET TOGFTHER 


The Negroes’ dilemma: “‘In Britain they never know where they stand” 
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“All day I watch the coal go by!” 


“Train after train. Day and 
night. Year after year. You won- 
der where it all comes from and 
how long it can last.” 

You’re right, Pop, it’s a lot of 
coal —close to half a billion tons 
a year. Yet, in the more than a 
century this country has been 
mining coal, we have used up 
only a little over one percent of 
our known supply. 98.8% of the 
coal that nature put under our 


FUEL OF THE 
FUTURE 


Chesapeake and Ohio 
Railway 


soil is still there for future gen- 
erations. 

That is something to think 
about when you are considering 
a new heating plant for home or 
industry. Other fuels will be get- 
ting scarce. Every year the wells 


go deeper. More and more of our 


fuel oil comes from foreign fields. 
Growing scarcity can mean un- 
certain supply and higher rela- 
tive prices. 

Coal you can be sure of. There 


will be a plentiful supply for 
many centuries to come. And the 
price advantage that makes coal 
a most economical fuel today is 
likely to grow with every passing 
year. 
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man was pretty much of a curiosity. 
They are entirely different from the pre- 
war student or visiting Negro potentate. 
In some ways, their migration resembled 
the mass movement of Puerto Ricans to 


the U.S. 


“In Nigeria and the Gold Coast,” 
writes Mr. Banton, “seamen who had 
spent short periods ashore in Britain 


spread fanciful stories of what they had 
seen. They boasted of the employers 
who had begged them to leave their 
ships and work ashore, of the conquests 
they had made among the girls, of the 
district in London called ‘Angel’ (a 
dockside area) where angels lived, and 
so on. 

“When the wartime boom was over 
and unemployment rose to unprece- 
dented heights [in the colonies] many 
migratory workers were very ready to go 
to a country where work was said to be 
abundant, and if they could not work 
their passage they stowed away on 
boats.” 

In the West Indies, Mr. Banton re- 
ports, the migration “was pioneered by 
the Jamaican Air Force men who during 
the war had been stationed in Britain.” 

“Jamaicans have long been used to 
seeking work outside their island,” the 
article continues, “but opportunities for 
doing so have been greatly restricted 
since the end of the war. Industrial ex- 
pansion has been insufficient to absorb a 
fast-growing labor force. Demobilization 
added to these difficulties Disillu- 
sioned ex-servicemen used whatever they 
might have left of their gratuities [bo- 
nuses| to»come back to Britain 

“As economic conditions deteriorated 
and wartime savings were consumed so 
the movement grew . . . by 1952, 2,000 
West Indians were arriving annually and 
the influx has continued until now it is 
limited only by the shortage of passages. 
The immigrants have been mostly skilled 
and semiskilled workmen—tailors, masons, 
mechanics, carpenters—though not al- 
ways trained to the standards of skill 
expected in Britain. In recent years there 
has been an increasing proportion of 
female migrants... ” 

What they found in Britain was a 
lack of job opportunity much the same as 
many Negroes have encountered in the 
U.S. 

“A recent investigation into the em- 
ployment of colored workers in East Lon- 
don—not altogether a representative dis- 
trict—concluded that the only work open 
to the unskilled immigrant was _ the 
roughest and most unpleasant of labor- 
ing, while the chances of his rising to be 
anything more than a semiskilled work- 


man were negligible,” Mr. Banton 
writes. 
“There was evidence that in many 


trades employers discriminated against 
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colored workers. As a rule this did not 
arise from any personal prejudice on the 
part of the manager. Colored workers 
had been found to be on average less 
efficient than local labor and more 
likely to give trouble. It was recognized, 
on the other hand, that some colored 
men were good workers by any standards 
and many employers would go out of 
their way to help any who impressed 
them favorably.” 

Mr. Banton says many an immigrant 
abandons several jobs in the hope of get- 
ting better ones. Still others go after easy 
money in sinful areas. 

“The handful of colored men who have 
been associated with the trafficking of 
Indian hemp [marijuana] have _ rein- 
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“It is a subject for experiment. So- 
ciologists have argued that legislation 
against color discrimination—which is dif- 
ferent from legislating against prejudice 
—does much to create a more favorable 
climate of opinion. In these matters there 
is always the danger of the least tolerant 
people setting conventional standards. 

“A ‘color bar law’ by itself would 
achieve little, but it might be a useful 
element in a wider program. Many col- 
ored people would value such an earnest 
of British sincerity more than any speech- 
es or sermons. Nor can intergroup rela- 
tions in Britain be isolated from ques- 
tions of colonial policy and conflicts in 
colonies.” 

Mr. Banton goes on to suggest a na- 
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COLLEGE STUDENTS GO PUNTING 
Elsewhere, prejudice rears its head 


forced the Englishman’s initial suspi- 
cions and increased the difficulties of 
their fellows,” he writes. 

What to do about these suspicions 
and prejudices has the English baffled. 
They are debating the wisdom of some 
kind of antidiscrimination law. 

Local efforts have been made to assim- 
ilate the Negroes, and clergymen have 
invited them to churches. 

But, Mr. Banton says, “there is little 
evidence to show what policies would be 
most effective at the national level. No 
one knows what would be the easiest 
way of modifying the color antipathy 
by which the British scene is charac- 
terized. 


tional co-ordinator for assimilation ef- 
forts in Britain; he also urges that local 
committees have Negro members. “At 
present colored leaders are often expect- 
ed to behave ‘responsibly’ without being 
given responsibility,” he says. 

It boils down to this: The British are 
groping for a way to make the British 
colonial Negro into an acceptable Eng- 
lishman. They want to keep racial peace 
at home and hold the respect of their 
black colonials. 

This groping falls into much the same 
pattern as the U.S. has followed for 
years. And the British are discovering 
that the right answer is no easier to get in 
their country than it is anywhere else. 
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With certain men, 
success Is a habit 


The ability to project ideas into the minds of others 
is inherent in some men... but any man can acquire this 
ability by using the Dictaphone TIME-MASTER “5.” 


This most popular of all dictating machines gives you 
a method of efficient communication. Method and 


machine are designed for: 


e Simplicity. You can forget the 
machine when you are dictating to a 
TIME-MASTER . . . concentrate on 
expressing yourself. 


e Clarity. Your voice is reproduced 
unmistakably on the exclusive Dictabelt 
record. Dictabelts are plastic magic. 
Permanent 15-minute voice records, 
they cost only 4¢... are used just 
once, transcribed, thrown away 

or filed. Mailable in standard envelopes 


for minimum postage. 


e Capacity. Both you and your 
secretary can get twice as much done 
using the Dictaphone TIME-MASTER, 


Start now to make successful com- 
munication a habit—see how below. 


Ratios Bouché’s subject is president : 

of a chemical company and a TIME- ® 

MASTER ~H i i 

iVian. °°" DICTAPHONE? coreoration « victation HEADQUARTERS, U.S.A. 


(] Please send my free copy of the new, 12-page, 
illustrated booklet ‘‘Success.”’ 
(_] Please contact me to arrange a TIME-MASTER 


demonstration, with no obligation implied. 


Dictaphone Corporation, Department E64, 
420 Lexington Ave., N. Y. 17, N. Y. 
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The Dictaphone TIME-MASTER “‘5” 
dictating machine 


DICTAPHONE, TIME-MASTER AND DICTABELT ARE REGISTERED TRADE-MARKS OF DICTAPHONE CORPORATION 
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Does a machine ever think like a man? 


You bet! Many business machines can out-calculate 
a normal, quick-thinking man. It’s a good thing they do, 
or business would never get its bookkeeping done. 


These machines are collections 
of small machined steel parts, working smoothly 
under cover of sheet steel housings. 


They are marvels of accuracy that sometimes 
actually seem to think. 


And many of them are made of 
J&L cold finished steels and J&L 
sheet and strip steel. 
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FROM THE CAPITALS OF THE WORLD 





GENEVA....PARIS....BERLIN....GUATEMALA CITY.... 





> >> Things are falling apart for the West in both Europe and Asia. 
Indo-China is slipping into Communist hands. The West is not intervening. 
The Geneva Conference is a flop. 
France, a key U.S. ally, is in the deepest kind of trouble. Its empire in 
Asia is going down the drain. Its empire in North Africa is close to revolt. 
Its power in Europe is crippled by governmental paralysis in Paris. 
A European Army, long urged by the U.S., is not coming into being. 
Franco-German alliance, built around a European Army, is a fading vision. 
This is exactly the way the Communists want things to go. So the U.S. faces 
that "agonizing reappraisal" of foreign policy that Secretary Dulles spoke of. 











>> At Geneva, to understand what the Communists are up to..... 

Communist decision now is to stall negotiations at Geneva while fighting 
on in Indo-China until they capture the Red River delta, maybe more. 

U.S. decision not to intervene in Indo-China is a clear sign--as Communists 
see it--that they can safely push on in Indo-China without risking world war. 











>> When the Russians first came to Geneva, they apparently were worried about 

American intervention in Indo-China. So they negotiated cautiously, even made 
what looked like concessions. But when it became clear that the U.S. would 
not send planes or troops to Indo-China, the Russians changed their tune. 

V. M. Molotov's hard-boiled speech the other day showed that. 

Now the Russian as well as Chinese Communists are convinced they can take 
the delta, Hanoi and perhaps Haiphong with little risk of U.S. intervention. 
At Geneva, Molotov is busy tossing new monkey wrenches into the machinery. 


>> You see at Geneva how Communist diplomats and generals work hand in hand. 

While diplomats mark time at Geneva, Communist generals exploit a military 
advantage in Indo-China, in order to grab still more territory. 

Military gains, in turn, give Communist diplomats more to bargain with, and 
enable them to extract still better terms from the Allied negotiators. 

That wasn't the way it was worked in Korea. There, when Communist forces 
faced defeat, Moscow called for a cease-fire and negotiations. 

The Allies halted their attack. Under cover of talk, the Communists then 
built up their military power. The Allied power advantage was lost. 

In Indo-China, the Communists are not giving up a military advantage as the 
U.N. did in Korea. Instead, they're playing it for all it's worth, both in the 
negotiations at Geneva and on the battlefield in Indo-China. 
To the Communists, power is what talks. Unless and until the Allies can 
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match Communist power in Indo-China, they can't get very far in Geneva. As of 
now, the Allies are making no move to match Communist power in Indo-China. 


>> A trip to Geneva has turned out to be a paying investment for Chou En-lai, 
Communist China's Premier. He can report these accomplishments: 

U.S., reluctant to negotiate with Communist China on anything, has in fact 
begun negotiations for the release of American citizens held in China. 

Britain is inviting China to send a special trade mission to London. 

British leftists, paying court to Chou, are urging closer relations with 
Communist China, regardless of U.S. views. Leaders of Britain's Labor Party 
will visit Peiping in August, by arrangement with Chou. Harold Wilson, a 
prominent Laborite, after talking with Chou, says this: "For the first time the 
Chinese are in contact with the West--and on equal terms as a great nation." 

Chou, at Geneva, can feel pleased with his trip. He now has eager helpers 
in Europe, regardless of war in Indo-China and U.S.-British relations. 








>> In Berlin, a year after the East German revolt against the Communists..... 
There's no spirit of revolt today. There's still much dissatisfaction, but 





no wave of strikes, no open opposition. A letdown has followed the courageous 
fight that failed. It left a sense of futility among East Germans, a feeling 
that at the crucial moment they had been abandoned by the West.....Meanwhile: 

Soviet power has consolidated itself in East Germany. 

Soviet caution is being exercised. A rise in workers' quotas, which set 
off last year's revolt, is carefully avoided. There's less pressure on workers 
and peasants than a year ago. Living conditions are a bit better. East Germans 
can buy household goods and textiles not available a while back. 

Moscow is doing all it can to drown memories of the June, 1953, revolt. 








>> Only a few of those attending the Communist youth festival in East Berlin 
have ventured into West Berlin. Border patrols hold most back. Horror stories 
probably help, such as the story that East German youths are shanghaied in 
Western Germany by the French Foreign Legion and sent to fight in Indo-China. 
Most East German youths, according to young Saxon miners who did get into 

West Berlin, resist Communist blandishments. They look on membership in the 
Communist Party as a disgrace, chosen by “only the dishonest and the dumbbells." 
They foresee nothing, though, but hard work under a ruthless dictatorship. 


>> In the U.S. backyard, on that touchy question of Guatemala..... 

There's a shift to the U.S. side by Latin-American governments. 

Until recently, many Latin Americans thought the U.S. was talking up the 
Communist threat in Guatemala as a smoke screen to hide behind while rescuing 
American firms and investments. The arms shipment to Guatemala from Communist 
sources has changed this attitude. Now, with one arms shipment unloaded and two 
more reported en route, Latin Americans see the Communist threat as real. 

An inter-American conference is soon to take a hard look at the problem. 














>> In Guatemala itself, tension is increasing. Martial law has been declared. 
Peasants are being organized as a militia, headed by a pro-Communist. A revolt 
of some sort, either from rightists outside or Communists inside Guatemala, is 
a possibility. There are enough arms in the place now to make it a bloody one. 
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A chameleon is supposed to change color 


HEN a chameleon hides from 

his enemies by blending with 
surroundings, he’s doing what comes 
naturally. He changes color and 
avoids trouble. But when certain food 
changes color, it causes trouble. It’s 
a sign the food has started to spoil. 
Koppers makes a food-grade anti- 
oxidant that guards the color, texture, 
flavor and fragrance of food. It does 


| KOPPERS | 


this by retarding oxidation—the cul- 
prit that causes many foods to spoil, 
particularly those containing lard, 
shortening and other fats and oils. 
(Even the wax in your cheese packs 
and bread wrappers needs protection 
against oxidation. ) 

The antioxidant that gives this pro- 
tection is Di-tertiary-butyl-para- 
cresol; Koppers trademark is dbpe.® 


dbpc® antioxidant 


Making chemicals is just one way in which Koppers serves industry and you. Among its many products 
are plastics, pressure-treated wood, road materials, protective coatings, creosote, flexible couplings, indus- 
trial fans and piston rings. Koppers also designs and constructs coke ovens and integrated steel plants. 


KOPPERS COMPANY, INC., 


PITTSBURGH 19, PENNSYLVANIA 


Besides protecting food, dbpe com- 
bats oxidation in many other fields. 
Wherever it’s used, dbpe is an 
economical inhibitor. It takes about 
1 part to protect 10,000 parts of a 
product against spoilage. In the food 
field, for example, dbpe protects the 
freshness of fats, oils, and many 
other food products, yet doesn’t 
add substantially to their cost. For 
full information on dbpe, write on 
your business letterhead to Koppers 
Company, Inc., Chemical Division, 
Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. 
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Democratic holdovers upset the politi- 
cal balance of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission. The result: bickering, dissension 
in which even the Oppenheimer case is 


HE ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION, un- 

dergoing a political change, is torn 
just now by political and personal dis- 
sension. There is a row over how much 
power the Chairman, Lewis L. Strauss, 
should have. The emotionally touchy case 
of Dr. J. Robert Oppenheimer is involved 
in the strife. And, meanwhile, Congress 
is rewriting the basic atomic-energy law. 

Mr. Strauss is the central figure in this 
situation. He not only is Chairman but 
he also is President Eisenhower's special 
adviser on atomic matters. And yet, for 
the present, he commands only a minority 
of the five-member Commission. His only 
dependable follower is Joseph Campbell, 
who, like Mr. Strauss, is an Eisenhower 
appointee, 

Three Truman Administration hold- 
overs—Eugene M. Zuckert, Thomas E. 
Murray and Henry DeWolf Smyth—form 
a majority on many questions. They 
consider that Mr. Strauss has been seek- 
ing one-man rule of the vast AEC em- 
pire, by-passing them on important par- 
ticulars of the Commission’s work. 

The public has been permitted to see 
just enough of AEC’s inner strife to worry 
and wonder. Questions are asked about 
whether the Commission at a vital time 
is immobilized by its own controversies. 
Despite serious tensions and forthright 
dispute, the answer to that question is 
reassuring. Prospects are that AEC’s trou- 
bles will ease within a short time. 

Majority. For one thing, Mr. Zuckert’s 
term expires at the end of June. His 
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replacement by an Eisenhower appointee 
will give Mr. Strauss a 3-to-2 majority 
if the new member votes with him. In 
addition, Dr. Smyth is expected to retire 
before autumn, leaving only one Truman 
appointee, Mr. Murray, still in office. 

For another thing, Congress already 
is working out compromises to guarantee 
the continuance of five-man decisions by 
the Commission. Proposals presently fa- 
vored would give Chairman Strauss more 
power than the Zuckert-Smyth-Murray 
faction would prefer, but still make him 
responsible for his activities to the Com- 
mission as a whole. 

Actually, those close to the Commis- 
sion believe, the present bickering is 
caused more by ruffled feelings than by 
real issues. In scarcely more than a 
decade, AEC has grown from a test-tube 
operation to a giant industrial enterprise. 
There have been growing pains. Most 
big corporations, it is asserted, have been 
more severely racked by inner dispute 
than is AEC. 

Thus, troubles long in the making have 
welled up at a time when the Commis- 
sion is politically off balance, due to the 
change of Administrations. By law, AEC 
consists of five Commissioners, each 
appointed for a five-year term, with ap- 
pointments so arranged that the term of 
one Commissioner expires every year. 
This was intended to provide continuity 
in the Commission’s important opera- 
tions. 

The result right now, however, is that 
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involved. Soon, however, there are to be 
vacancies, new Republican appointees 
to provide a solid majority for Chairman 
Lewis L. Strauss and his plans. 


under a Republican Administration and 
at a crucial time in world affairs, AEC 
has a preponderance of Democratic 
members. The new Administration’s 
ideas of what should be done, especially 
in the administrative and operational 
fields, have encountered Democratic op- 
position. The dissension ensued. And 
there is Chairman Strauss, whose ideas 
obviously are to prevail in the long run. 

The Chairman. Mr. Strauss, mild-man- 
nered and scholarly, became AEC Chair- 
man by President Eisenhower's desig- 
nation early last July. Previously, he 
had had a long, successful career as 
a Wall Street investment banker and 
in World War II he was a rear ad- 
miral, highly placed in Pentagon ad- 
visory councils. 

From 1946 to 1950, Mr. Strauss was 
a member of AEC, appointed by Presi- 
dent Truman, working with the Com- 
mission through its formative years. 
When the issue of proceeding to make a 
hydrogen bomb arose in 1949, Mr. 
Strauss was a vigorous proponent of the 
“super” weapon. He left the Commis- 
sion in 1950 to go back to business. 

But President Eisenhower still had 
work for him to do. He called Mr. 
Strauss to Washington, first of all to take 
a White House job as a presidential as- 
sistant on atomic matters. When he went 
to AEC, Mr. Strauss retained his status 
as adviser to the President. 

The new Chairman moved into his 

(Continued on page 54) 
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AEC’s Democrats charge 
decisions by-pass them... 


work with a vigor that astonished some 
of his old friends. He had his own con- 
cepts of what should be done, some of 
them probably worked out with Mr. 
Eisenhower. He had ready access to 
the President and was in and out of 
the White House frequently. In addi- 
tion, with atomic questions arising, Mr. 
Strauss accompanied the President to 
the Big Three meeting at Bermuda last 
winter. 

Other Commissioners began to feel 
that they were being left out. They have 
not visited the White House as a group 
since Mr. Strauss became Chairman. 
Some complained it was difficult to find 
out what was passing between the Presi- 
dent and the Chairman. The grumbling 
began and increased. 

The discontent broke into the open 
briefly in congressional hearings on the 
proposed new atomic-energy law. The 
Democratic members talked of a tend- 
ency toward centralization of authority 
in the Chairman. They asserted that im- 
portant decisions had been made with- 
out their knowledge, and said they had 
been deprived of essential information 
or that it came to them later than it 
should. 

Mr. Strauss denied it all. Policy deci- 
sions had gone to the full Commission, he 
asserted, and no information had been 
held back. Meanwhile, on the administra- 
tive side as contrasted with the policy- 
making one, he had plans that met the 
concerted opposition of the Democratic 
members. 

Heretofore the Board, after making 
policy, has turned administration and 
operation over to AEC’s General Mana- 
ger, who reports to the Commission as a 
whole. Mr. Strauss asked that the new 
legislation give him individual authority 
over administrative matters. He com- 
plained that the old system was cumber- 
some, that it was impossible to run so 
vast an operation by “referendum.” 

This caused an outburst in congres- 
sional hearings, but the issue now is be- 
ing eased by compromise. Mr. Strauss, 
under the revised legislation, would get 
the power he wants, but would be answer- 
able to the whole Commission. The Chair- 
man also would be made spokesman for 
the AEC in dealings with Congress or 
executive agencies. This provides a legal 
basis for his special relationship with the 
President. 

The Democrats still are dissatisfied, 
suspicious that Mr. Strauss is seeking 


’ one-man rule. But, then, two of the Tru- 


man appointees are on their way out and 
it is expected that within a few months 
Mr. Strauss, using the methods he con- 
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,.. Oppenheimer case viewed 
as hurting all around 


siders best, will have the backing of a 
majority of the Commission. 

The Oppenheimer case. Like the 
general disagreement within the Com- 
mission, the Oppenheimer case had a 
long, slow growth. Mr. Strauss and Dr. 
Oppenheimer, the nuclear physicist gen- 
erally credited with making the first atom- 
ic bomb, have clashed at several points. 
Obviously Mr. Strauss did not feel they 


‘could work harmoniously together. 


Dr. Oppenheimer’s security — status 
and loyalty meantime were called into 
question in several quarters. Dr. Oppen- 
heimer refused to resign. A_ special 
board appointed by AEC investigated, 
found the scientist loyal and discreet but 
still declined to give him access to secret 
material. Many considered the verdict 
inconsistent. Prominent scientists have 
come to Dr. Oppenheimer’s defense. 

Weeks ago, the Democratic majority 
of the Commission moved into the situa- 
tion. Even before the special board re- 
ported, AEC voted, 3 to 2, to review the 
board’s findings itself. It has the power 
to approve or set aside the verdict. 
Speedy action is the objective of the 
Democratic faction and of Dr. Oppen- 
heimer’s attorneys. 

For this some see reasons. If the deci- 
sion waits until after June 30, Mr. 
Zuckert’s term will have expired. Dr. 
Oppenheimer’s contract runs out on June 
30, too. He then would have no official 
AEC connection, and the question of his 
security clearance might be considered 
academic, never be settled. 

Many regret that the Commission and 
the Oppenheimer case should have been 
thrust into politics. As things stand, some 
sources think, neither Dr. Oppenheimer 
nor the Commission can win. Emotions 
have been aroused. Many scientists are 
resentful, and questions rise as _ to 
whether they will be eager to work for 
the Government. 

Meanwhile, Chairman Strauss and his 
one Republican colleague, Mr. Camp- 
bell, are simply awaiting the passage of a 
little time to give them one or two Re- 
publican recruits and a clear majority. 
In the interim, while the disagreements 
have been painful, it is asserted on the 
best of authority that no AEC program 
has suffered, although in one instance the 
dissension caused delay in the submis- 
sion of a report to Congress. 

Chairman Strauss and the AEC, with 
much vital work to do, soon are to be 
getting the job done, unimpeded by the 
present political difficulties. 


For two newly released documents in 
the Oppenheimer case, see page 100. 
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RUSSIA—THREAT TO U.S. AT SEA 





EDITOR’S NOTE: Js Russia now becoming a real 
threat to U.S. at sea? 

Can this country afford to let Communists keep 
chipping away at.the free world, as they are doing 
in Indo-China? Is U.S. actually overcommitted 
in the world today? Are its armed services, includ- 
ing the Navy, adequate for the job? 

To get the views of one of America’s top mili- 
tary planners on basic questions such as these, 
U.S. News & World Report invited to its confer- 
ence room Admiral Robert B. Carney, the U.S. 
Chief of Naval Operations. 








ADMIRAL ROBERT B. CARNEY, as Chief of Naval 
Operations, is the U.S. Navy’s top planner and its 
representative on the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Now 59, Admiral Carney has had wide experi- 
ence in outguessing the enemy. In World War I, 
he once helped to capture a German submarine 
intact. In World War II, he was Admiral William 
F. (Bull) Halsey’s Chief of Staff in the Pacific. 

Since the war, he has commanded the southern 
flank of North Atlantic Treaty Organization forces 
in Europe, including the U.S. Sixth Fleet in the 
Mediterranean. 








Q Are our commitments in the world much greater 
than at the time of the last war, Admiral Carney? 

A Oh, yes. 

Q They cover all the oceans, the Mediterranean— 
every place but the Indian Ocean? 

A I should say we’re deeply involved everywhere 
outside the Soviet orbit. Leadership has devolved 
upon us, and our inherent power, both economic and 
military, is bound to be the backbone of any coali- 
tion of governments that expresses its determi- 
nation to hold its own against any Soviet encroach- 
ment. So, you can say that our commitment is 
around the world. 

Q Are our forces adequate to fulfill that commit- 
ment? 

A Not the forces that we’re maintaining at present. 

Q In the event of any war, then, would we prob- 
ably face initial setbacks, just as we did in World 
War II? 

A There is a far greater emphasis on need for forces 
in being today than there has been in the past. Not to 
recognize that would be hiding our heads in the sand. 
Because for the first time it’s been borne home to us 
that our country itself, the vitals of the country, is 
liable to attack. I don’t think we’ll be vouchsafed the 
time to mobilize in the sense that we have in the past. 
That doesn’t mean that we won’t have to do a mobi- 
lization job— 

Q But we won't have years to do it, is that it? 

A We won’t have the same security in point of time 
nor the security that has been afforded us by the tre- 
mendous emphasis on instant retaliation. The neces- 
sity for forces in being as a safeguard for our security 


is greater today. It’s an immeasurably different situa- 
tion from what existed before. 

Q You don’t see a time when we will get away 
from large forces? 

A Ill be in Arlington [Arlington National Ceme- 
tery] for many, many years before that time comes. 

Q So that the whole military concept that the coun- 
try has to face is different? 

A For all practical purposes, as far as the effort of 
our country is concerned, we’re engaged now in a 
“low-grade” war, low-grade in the sense of day-by- 
day operations, but not low-grade in the sense of the 
threat nor the gravity. 

Q Suppose it just stays this way,.that there isn't 
any big World War III but that the Russians continue 
to do what they have been doing in these small wars 
like Korea and Indo-China—does the Navy have any 
major role there? 

A Yes, but you put your finger on a point that’s so 
serious that I’d like to get away from the purely Navy 


viewpoint for a minute. There are just so many human | 
resources and just so many material resources in the | 


world, and everything which accrues to the Soviet or- 
bit comes out of our side of the scales. It is not only an 
addition to their potential, but it’s a double addition, 
because something comes out of our hide—and I speak 
of this in the Allied sense—every time that that hap- 
pens. 

Q How do we prevent that happening? Must a line 
be drawn beyond which we won't permit the othet 
side to make gains? 

A That is a tough question, but the alternatives, as 
I see it, if this continues, are the possibility of a meas- 
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It’s a ““Low-Grade”’ War Now .. . Soviet Adds Warships 


. - - U.S. Overcommitted in World, Can Be Hit at Home 


ure of defeat or taking a stand to prevent that defeat 
with timely action. Now, that’s not warmongering or 
a bellicose statement or anything like that. It’s a sim- 
ple statement of fact in support of what I said that if 
these accretions of power continue, each one at our 
expense, the time will come when we are in a position 
so inferior that our very existence, and certainly our 
existence as a major influence in the world, will be in 
the gravest jeopardy. 

Q There'll be Koreas without a big war? 

A More specifically without a big war. 

Q And yet, our people may be lulled into accepting 
these small losses without resisting them? 

A Yes, the critical point will be the time when the 
entire populace awakes to the danger and realizes the 
magnitude of it, whatever that time may be. But, to 
get back to the second part of your question about the 
Navy’s role, it could be well exemplified by what we 
might be called upon to do in the case of major assist- 
ance in the area of Southeast Asia. The naval forces 
are mobile. They’re able to lend a measure of support 
immediately, and I think they would play an impor- 
tant and early part in any effort in which the United 
States were to become involved. 

Q As mobile air bases— 

A Yes. 
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Q Is blockade important any longer? 

A I think that it is. It naturally won’t close all the 
avenues, because there are overland avenues, but it 
could play an important part in curtailing an enemy’s 
potential. 

Q But isn’t Russia a great land power that doesn’t 
need to feed off the seas very much? 

A No. I don’t think that they’re selt-sufficient any 
more than we are. 

Q They need the outside world? 

A They’ve demonstrated that in their seeking of 
outside trade. 

Q Can blockade be of assistance in a limited war? 
In Indo-China, for example, a blockade would appear 
to be rather useless inasmuch as everything comes 
overland through China— 

A Well, as far as handling a localized situation of 
that sort is concerned, it’s possible that it wouldn’t be 
a major part of the effort. We would just be closing up 
ratholes. 

Q Didn't you also find that to be true of naval op- 
erations in Korea—that the supplies came through 
nevertheless, overland from Communist China and 
North Korea? 

A And at night. 


(Continued on next page) 
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... Is situation in Southeast Asia very serious? “Yes” 


Q So that it wasn't effective in closing off supplies? 

A The closure must take place in many ways. This 
would be a contribution to it. It would not be decisive 
in itself. 

Q Do you think Russia is getting ready to challenge 
us at sea, through submarines? 

A I think she is preparing to develop all of her 
forces. Her land potential is no mystery. She certainly 
has very clearly demonstrated in her May Day fly-by 
that she has produced at least two new types of large 
aircraft. 

Q Jets? 

A Yes. And she also is making a major effort not 
only to gain what use she needs from the seas but to 
challenge ours. I think that trend is incontestable. 

Q How can Russia get out to sea except in the 
Pacific? 

A She can get out through the Barents Sea. She can 
redeploy smaller types of naval ships through the 
canal system, which gives considerable flexibility. 
She might hope to emerge from the Black Sea in the 
case of a general war. 


TIME FOR NEW “NEW LOOK”— 


Q On the question of Southeast Asia, are we, as the 
result of what is developing, going to have to take a 
new “new look,” do you think, or is the program for 
the services adequate? 

A There wasn’t anything fixed about it. The “new 
look” is something we take every day. I think a “new 
new look” is always in order. 

Q Is there a resurvey requirement? Because if they 
make a penetration down in that part of the world 
we're in more danger than we were before, and that 
calls for Navy participation—is that an important 
part of the Navy problem? 

A Well, under the so-called “new look” we stated 
that if things were to remain the same or improve, we 
could safely reduce the forces which had been neces- 
sary to support the operations in Korea. In other 
words, if the shooting wasn’t going to be revived, it is 
quite obvious that some reduction was in order. So we 
in the Navy prepared to do our part in recovering a 
strategic-reserve capability and accomplishing a re- 
duction of our overextended position. Now if we 
should have to maintain forces out there of substan- 
tially the same order as before, we must check the re- 
duction of personnel and the inactivations that have 
been planned. 

Q That means we probably can’t draw back all 
those Army divisions that we thought we could draw 
on? 

A I think there must be another very careful look 
at it. 

Q Have you reduced the naval units which are op- 
erating around Korea? 
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A Yes, actually in order to do the most economical 
job of scaling down, we started our inactivations of 
ships and personnel separations the first of April. If 
it should be a national decision to defer these deploy- 
ments and reduction in forces, then I’m going to have 
to throw the switch the other way. 

Q Who makes that decision—Congress or the Joint 
Chiefs? 

A It would have to be made at the highest level. 

Q On the recommendation of the Joint Chiefs? 

A Yes. 


FLEET UNITS OFF INDO-CHINA— 


Q Admiral Carney, on the question of what we 
have in the Far East, has not some of the Seventh 
Fleet moved down to Indo-Chinese waters? Are those 
Seventh Fleet units down there? 

A They are Western Pacific units. 

Q What does that include? 

A It includes everything that is deployed out there. 
The tactical command in that area is the Commander 
of the Seventh Fleet. The Navy-component Command- 
er of the Far East Command, under General Ed Hull, 
is Vice Admiral Callahan. Now all forces that are 
either permanently based in that area—logistic forces, 
tenders, tankers, things of that sort—and any forces 
that are allocated to Hull’s command would come 
under Commander Naval Forces, Far East. Com- 
mander, Seventh Fleet, has been executing the tactical 
operations. Naturally, those forces are deployable 
wherever they are needed. 

Q Are the forces in the China Sea under the same 
command? 

A Actually they are under the First Fleet Com- 
mander. 

Q Where is he? 

A He’s actually embarked with them. He has a 
tactical-command organization which can be placed 
wherever it is needed. So inasmuch as there were two 
deployment areas, the Seventh Fleet Commander 
has acted as the tactical fleet commander in the 
Korea area, and Phillips, who has the First Fleet, 
is embarked in the ships cruising around the south- 
ern area. 

Q That First Fleet Command, then, consists not 
only of the two aircraft carriers but obviously the sup- 
porting ships? 

A Yes. And that can be built up as a task fleet if 
necessary. 

Q Are there any Marines with that First Fleet? 

A Not embarked. The deployment out there—the 
First Division is still on the line in Korea and the 
Third Division is in Japan. 

Q But you do regard that whole situation down 
there as very serious? 

A Yes. . 
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-- « More sea battles? “Not in pattern of Jutland” 


Q If we had a Southeast Asia alliance to draw the 
line on the Communists in that area, would the addi- 
tional commitments with other countries, such as 
Australia, New Zealand and the Philippines, require 
additional direct military aid from us? In other words, 
would we have to make additional contributions to 
their military forces? 

A It would depend entirely on what forces were 
committed. That would be a matter of negotiation just 
as it is in NATO. 

Q But how many places are there that Russia could 
cause trouble? 

A They have a right big circumference. 

Q But they are stopped at most places. They have 
to chance war if they move in Europe or Turkey or the 
Balkan areas, don’t they? 

A There are two ways of doing it, one is by direct 
and overt act and the other is by subversion. Subver- 
sion is very difficult to combat. Against subversion a 
military decision may be no decision at all. 

Q How do we counter, then? 

A That’s the $64 question. 

Q I’ve never understood why we haven't been able 
to convince the people of Asia that we aren’t imperial- 
istic or trying to promote something phony. How is 
that? 

A Their experiences with white people for 150 years 
or so have too often been such as to make them sus- 
picious. 

Q But we have a clean record in the Philippines— 

A Yes. I think that our country has some argu- 
ments that should be persuasive. 


U.S.: DEFENSE MINDED— 


Q Are we on the defensive—as a nation? 

A Yes, very definitely. Philosophically we adhere 
to the tenet that we will not initiate hostilities. That is 
a philosophy which I think generated with the begin- 
nings of our country. When we had won our freedom, 
we were in a tenuous position. We hadn’t organized 
our own colonies into States, our Government was new 
and we shunned entangling alliances. We didn’t want 
to get embroiled, and because of the ideals on which 
our Government was founded, we shunned aggression. 
We've clung to that, and for that reason we’re defen- 
sively minded as a country, and our essential national 
policy has been defensive in the sense that we assume 
the first blow will be struck by somebody else and 
struck directly at us— 

Q And that imposes a handicap on us? 

A That imposes a handicap on us, and also it im- 
poses the necessity for not staking everything you have 
on one particular concept. Now we have made commit- 
ments overseas, notably in Europe. We have forces 
over there. The supply and reinforcement of those 
forces, the supply of the forces that our allies have 
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committed, the supply of the economies of those coun- 
tries—all involve the necessity for an assured sea 
transport. 

Q The Navy has to protect these sea lanes? 

A The Navy has to do that job. Now, we assume that 
there’s going to be an effort to interfere with that job. 
The most obvious effort, of course, will be the subma- 
rine effort. But there will also be, where the sea lanes 
are reachable by the enemy, attempted interference by 
air. And the development of the Soviet Navy indicates 
that they may be aspiring to branch out as time goes 
on. They’re building seagoing types. The trend is defi- 
nitely toward a balanced seagoing naval force. 

Q Including aircraft carriers? 

A No. As far as I know, they are not building air- 
craft carriers, but they are integrating aviation with 
the naval effort, and presumably under Navy direc- 
tion. 

Q Are they building cruisers? 

A They’re building cruisers and they’re building 
seagoing destroyers. So, the surface elements are sub- 
stantial, and I think there’s a demonstrable trend to 
branch out from their shores. 

Q Is that in both oceans? 

A Both in the Pacific and the Atlantic. 

Q Does that affect your planning? Does this build- 
up of a stronger Russian fleet affect the composition 
of our fleet? 

A The composition of our fleet always reflects our 
own advances and own intentions, and it also reflects 
the necessary counter to what you believe the poten- 
tial threat to be. The composition of the forces we 
retain in commission, and the total forces in the in- 
ventory reflect both of those aspects. 

Q Do you anticipate a resumption of sea battles? 

A Not in the classic pattern of Jutland; I think our 
preoccupation with Jutland before World War II 
blinded us to a certain extent to other eventualities 
which showed up in the last war. But the possibilities 


‘of meeting an enemy at sea are certainly greater than 


they were envisaged in 1945. 

Q To what extent do you think the Arctic region 
will be of use to the Russian Navy? 

A Well, necessity is a wonderful thing. They’re not 
going to be able to use it 12 months a year—that’s 
certain. But they are making use of it. And, I would 
say, there again it would be a limited augmentation 
of overland routes. 


RUSSIA‘S UNDERSEA THREAT— 


Q What does Russia have in the way of submarines 
in broad terms? You see the figures 300, then 500— 

A It’s on the order of 375. 

Q Are they the modern type? 

A Some. 


(Continued on next page) 
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.. « War “not inevitable, but some fool could trigger it off’ 


Q That’s more than Hitler had, isn’t it? 

A Yes, but I don’t think you can put that on a 
strictly numerical basis, because the ones that Ger- 
many had at the beginning of the war, a percentage of 
them, were probably better seagoing types than the 
percentage the Russians have now. That’s my guess. 
However, many of them are the modern, long-range 
submarines. Others have more limited capabilities. 

Q Are they building more subs? 

A Yes. 

Q Do they have any nuclear submarines? 

A Not that I know of. 

Q Why does Russia need that many submarines? 

A To make some effective challenge of the various 
sea lanes. It takes three or four submarines in being to 
maintain one on station, by the time you take out the 
time to and from station, overhaul, rehabilitation of 
crews, and one thing and another. So, for any given 
number of stations that she wanted to maintain in an 
area, she would have to apply a numerical factor to 
that to figure out her total requirements for sub- 
marines. 

Q Isn’t her fleet overbalanced in the direction of 
submarines? 

A That was her first awareness after the war. Her 
first effort was in the establishment of submarine 
forces. More lately she has gone in for construction of 
surface ships. 

Q Are most of these long-range subs? 

A I would say perhaps 35 or 40 per-cent of them 
would be considered such by our standards. 

Q So that it isn’t entirely a defensive force? 

A No. 

Q Could she use the submarines in an offensive 
way? 

A She certainly has the capability. 

Q Isn’t the submarine for a land power almost 
exclusively a defensive force? 

A No. It certainly wasn’t for the Germans. 


SOVIET NAVAL STRATEGY— 


Q What is the rest of her Navy for? Why would 
the Russians want cruisers, destroyers, a battleship 
or two? 

A Her strategy in the event of hostilities would cer- 
tainly include an expansion into both the Atlantic 
and the Pacific, and as that expansion took place, 
surface forces would be in a position to back up 
submarines, challenge surface movements, to secure 
lodgments amphibiouswise, and to perform the vari- 
ous other maritime chores. She also would have to 
have antisubmarine forces, which would involve sur- 
face forces. 

Q Won't she be handicapped, though, without car- 
riers? 

A I think so, yes. She could scarcely aspire to a 
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complete challenge unless she would have some sort of 
integrated air effort with the naval operations. 

Q Wouldn't she need year-round bases, too? 

A Yes. That’s been an ambition of Russia’s for cen- 
turies. 

Q Right now is her only major offensive naval 
threat the submarine threat? 

A Long-range, that’s true. 

Q Doesn't this indicate that Russia isn’t prepared 
for early war? Isn’t that what it all seems to point up 
to? There’s no indication that she will be taking us on 
in the foreseeable future— 

A I have felt for some time that a major war is not 
imminent nor inevitable, but some fool could trigger 
it off. Also, any local involvement could increase grad- 
ually to a general conflict. 

Q Without either side wanting it? 

A Yes. But we hold certain advantages, in my opin- 
ion, which would certainly give them reason to pause 
—the capability of our Strategic Air Command, the 
present fact that we can resist her challenge to us at 
sea, not without damage, but I don’t think they have 
the capability of stopping us. 


NEW STOCKPILING GOAL— 


Q Does the new stockpiling policy indicate a great- 
er feeling on the part of our Government that we are 
not likely to be able to keep the sea lanes open? In the 
past we were setting stockpiling goals on the theory 
that we would continue to get strategic materials from 
overseas. Now aren't we setting goals on the theory 
that we won't? 

A My feeling about that is that it is not so much a 
question of not being able to get the materials through, 
but rather that whatever we have stocked within our 
own boundaries will certainly relieve the armed forces 
of just that much effort to bring them in, and that’s a 
very cogent reason for the development of our mineral 
resources and other resources in this country. An oppos- 
ing view is that it would be better to maintain our own 
reserves rather than to use them up. But I think the de- 
velopment of our resources, providing we’re not going 
to run out of them, is a very prudent maneuver. 

Q So that our high-cost resources will be available 
in time of war? 

A Well, it means that that much less effort will be 
required of the armed forces in a purely transportation 
job, thus taking them off the main job of reducing the 
enemy’s capability to wage a war. 

Q The Russians don’t have any real life line that 
could be cut at sea, do they? Is there anything that 
they couldn’t get along without and have to get by sea? 

A We figure there are some things she might have 
to go for outside of her own boundaries, but the nature 
and extent of them are such that she probably has the 
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Air, dried with ALCOA Activated Alumina, removes all moisture 
from these TV picture tubes at the Westinghouse Electronic Tube Divi- 
sion, Elmira, N.Y. (Photo: Pittsburgh Lectrodryer Corp.) 


Alcoa Activated Alumina dries the face of television 


A television tube needs its “face” dried after it has been 
coated with phosphor. To speed up this operation, tube 
manufacturers have discovered that air dried with ALCOA 
Activated® Alumina removes moisture quickly, uniformly 
. .. Saves hours per day in drying time. 

If economies such as this have a familiar ring to you, 
it’s not surprising. For a score of years and more, ALCOA 
Activated Alumina has simplified processing, sped up 
production, improved product quality for hundreds of 
manufacturers. 

ALcoa Activated Alumina dries to lower dew points 
(minus 100°F and lower) than any other commercial 
desiccant. It will not swell, soften or disintegrate, even 
when immersed in water. It can be used over and over 


again. And now, new gel type aluminas are on the way. 
They will provide even longer life . . . higher capacity 
... greater stability. 

If dehydration plays a part in your business, put in a 
quick call to ALCOA, or write ALUMINUM COMPANY OF 
AMERICA, CHEMICALS DiIvIsION, 701-F Alcoa Building, 
Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


ALCOA 
CHEMICALS 


ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA 
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. . - “Guided missiles are beginning to appear in the fleet” 


majority of them within her own boundaries. Whether 
or not they are completely developed is something else 
again. 

Q Many of those that are outside are reachable by 
land, are they not, such as rubber? 

A Yes. 

Q Is there any sign of her securing the resources of 
Southeast Asia? 

A I certainly hope not. 

Q That would be a perfect example of what you are 
talking about as a double addition to the Soviet sys- 
tem, would it not? 

A Yes. 

Q Would the fact that we have so much of our naval 
strength in moth balls delay us considerably in the 
event that we should have a sudden outbreak of hos- 
tilities in both oceans? 

A Yes. What we’re maintaining in being today is 
enough to start doing the naval tasks that would de- 
volve on us in the event of hostilities, but not enough 
for a sustained major campaign. However, the reserve 
fleets, generally speaking, are in pretty good condition. 

Q Isn’t our Navy growing old, though? 

A It is growing old, and that, of course, is of pro- 
found concern to me, because much of it was created 
in a small space of time and soon is going to get pot- 
bellied and old and fat. 

Q Both in ships and man power? 

A Yes, and there’s the question of our Reserve, 
which also is a problem. 

Q We're not building anything that would amount 
to anything now, are we? 

A Aside from carriers, destroyers, submarines and 
some prototypes, amphibious types of one kind or an- 
other. 


BUILDING ATOM-AGE FLEET— 


Q On this question of the Navy of the future, are 
you going to have to rebuild the whole Navy over a 
period of years? What investment is involved in that? 

A We have a great many ships and types that are 
going to have a continued usefulness for many years 
to come. We’ve gone in very heavily for moderniza- 
tion of ships, and some of it has been quite extensive. 
It’s cheaper to do that than to build new construction. 
However, there’s a limit as to how long a ship can be 
considered available for fully combatant service, and 
there must be, if we’re going to maintain pre-eminence 
at sea, a replacement building program. 

Q Is the role of the Navy in the present world any 
different from what it has been in the past, with the 
hydrogen bomb and all the talk about change? 

A The roles and missions of the Navy have not been 
changed, but you can’t overlook the impact not only 
of the so-called conventional nuclear weapons but also 
the implications of the thermonuclear weapons. 
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WHY WE NEED A NAVY— 


Q Do we still need a Navy? 

A As long as you need oceans, you’ll have to have a 
force to control them. I’ve said a good many times that 
the Navy of the atomic age may vary considerably 
from what we have now. That should come as no sur- 
prise to us, because the Navy of 1938 was not very 
much like the Navy we wound up with in 1945. 

I recall my own astonishment many times coming in 
from operations at seeing a type I had never seen be- 
fore, and saying: “What the devil is that?” It was 
something that had been devised to meet one of the 
1,001 unforeseen situations that always develop in 
time of war. So, I don’t think the composition, the ap- 
pearance, of the naval forces is static by any means. 
It’s undergoing change all the time. 

Q Do we have a different kind of Navy than we 
had during World War II? 

A At any particular time, the Navy is going to 
be a mixture of what was procured in the past and 
demonstrated to be useful, and the innovations that 
are coming in and being evaluated and, when ac- 
cepted, placed in the construction program. The 
Navy will always look like that. It would be im- 
possible, even if we had all the money in the world, 
to order a new Navy and scrap this one in a period 
of a couple of years. 

Q Then you feel we need a different kind of Navy 
now than we had in World War II? 

A In certain respects, yes. There are types that we 
have which, I am convinced, have continued useful- 
ness—certainly for the next decade, which is about 
as far as anybody can see. 

Q How about the guided missiles? 

A The guided missile is definitely in the picture as 
both an offensive and defensive weapon. They’re be- 
ginning to appear in the fleet. 

Q What about the battleship? 

A The battleship, if you mean the lumbering old 
boy that got left behind, is a charming old relic 
of the past. But if you mean something like the 
Missouri, I’m not prepared to toss that one over- 
board, and I’ll tell you why. There isn’t anything 
that a cruiser can do that that class of ship can’t 
do better. She’s faster— 

Q Faster? 

A In a heavy seaway. She has greater fire power, 
infinitely great resistance to damage, greater range. 
She takes more people to operate, but not many more 
for normal cruising purposes. So, it would be foolish 
to scrap that particular type, of which we have six or 
eight that are fast and can do a cruiser type of job 
with an additional far greater power of survival. Now, 
whether we want to keep those gun turrets on them or 
replace them by guided missiles and utilize those hulls 
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. .- Battleships? “Big, fast hulls valuable for 15, 20 years” 


for another purpose, that’s another problem. But I 
foresee those big, fast, rugged hulls as being valuable 
to us for another 15, 20 years. 

Q Do they cost two or three times as much as a 
cruiser to build? 

A Probably twice as much, but the point is that we 
have them and they are bought and paid for. It’s al- 
most a measure of the metal in the ship, because the 
engines are not materially different, the ordnance is 
not materially different, the fire-control gear is not 
materially different. It’s practically the measure of 
the metal in the ship. 

Q Are they any good against submarines? 

A No, but they have resistance to submarine dam- 
age. Their utilization would be in the field of offensive 
artillery, which is being extended by the guided mis- 
sile, and also in air defense. 


TWO KINDS OF NAVAL JOB— 


Q What does the Navy really do for the country? 
Does it control the seas and keep open the avenues of 
commerce? 

A The “control of the seas” expression is trite. I 
realize that, and it doesn’t conjure up a living picture 
in people’s minds. The operations at sea will be deter- 
mined by two sets of factors: the tasks that we evolve 
for ourselves, and the tasks that are imposed on us by 
whatever opposition we may meet. Unless we’re going 
into Fortress America, unless we’re going to hole up in 
our own Hemisphere and trust that that will do it, 
we must have the right to use the seas. 

We've laid great stress on our allies—and I use the 
word “allies” both in a positive and a passive sense. 
There will be the allies who would be formally tied to 
us in full belligerent status, and there would also be 
the friendly peoples, sources of materials, political 
support and one thing or another, who will not be 
associated with us as belligerents but who we devoutly 
hope will remain sufficiently friendly to us so that 
they will trade with us and support us. 

Now, as for the two types of tasks we have, both 
those that we evolve for ourselves and those that are 
going to be imposed on us, being on the defensive we 
we can’t write 2 battle plan or a campaign plan which 
we can initiate and to which we will adhere, as we 
would if we were planning an aggression—or as we 
would plan a campaign after hostilities start. 

Q Isn’t one of the major jobs in the Navy now anti- 
submarine? 

A That is a major job. 

Q Can you tell us what the role of the Navy is 
in air defense? 

A In continental air defense, it’s primarily one of 
extending the feelers for protection and for inter- 
ception at sea. We’re presently programing for an 
extension of the Canadian line at sea and we will 
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have an inner line, which will be an integral part 
of the Air Defense Command, the ships primarily 
equipped with electronics, and their performance 
will be integrated right in with the continental Air 
Defense Command. 

Q Do you have ships deployed on that task at the 
present time? 

A On a token basis. We’ve just begun the program- 
ing on it, but we’ve had exercises on which we’ve 
deployed other ships that have radar capabilities. 


RADAR: “NOT ENOUGH"— 


Q Is radar effective? Does it catch most of the 
attempts at penetration? 

A Where we have deployed ships the detection has 
been pretty good. 

Q That would give us about how much warning? 

A Not enough. 

Q Do you envisage a picket line all the way around 
both coasts? 

A The actual deployment would have to be meas- 
ured in terms of the estimate of the other fellow’s 
capability—in other words, our estimate of the sea- 
ward-approach threat. But I couldn’t give you the 
plan on that because I wouldn’t want it published. 

Q What about atomic propulsion in ships—is that 
proving practical? 

A There isn’t any question in my mind about its 
practicality. It’s new, and so far we have only the one 
ship, the Nautilus. But I don’t think there’s any ques- 
tion about its practicality. There are certain limita- 
tions with respect to size, but I consider that’s an engi- 
neering problem. If they licked it in the submarine, I 
swear, I don’t see why they can’t lick it in anything, 
because the Nautilus’s plant is a fantastic, revolution- 
ary concept of every piece of machinery, including the 
auxiliaries, the layout and everything else. If they can 
whip that in the submarine, I am completely opti- 
mistic about its being done on the surface ship. 

Q Will that bring about a redesign of ships? 

A Yes. 

Q You get more range? 

A You get more range. You don’t have to carry 
fuel. The space is available for other purposes. If we 
had a force that was atomic-powered, or any sizable 
percentage of it atomic-powered, the logistic support 
requirements would be tremendously reduced with 
very obvious advantages. 

Q Would speed go up? 

A Yes, it probably could, because when you get 
to the end of the speed and the power curve, the 
slope is very steep; that’s important if you are de- 
pending on the fuel that you’re carrying with you. If 
you are depending on atomic fuel, I think that you 
could stretch the last part of that curve considerably. 


(Continued on page 66) 
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How Exon 402-A wipes out corrosion 




























ACIDS ate through 
every metal tried 


, ,..but could not affect 
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6200 


The toughest, most corrosion-resistant metals 
used failed to hold electro-plating acid fumes 
at Cannon Electric Company, Los Angeles. 

In 2 months, the solution of 33% nitric, 
33% sulfuric acid, and 33% fluoride salts 
destroyed ducts and tanks. 

In June, 1953, Plant Engineer Byron Hill 
installed a completely new ducting system of 
Boltaron 6200. 


It has been in continuous operation ever 
since. Its present condition is utterly unmarked. 
Maintenance costs have been wiped out. 











Photographs courtesy H. N. Hartwell & Son, Inc., Boston 16, Mass. 
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* Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, * A switch to Boltaron 6200 copper-plating * For 18 months, sulfuric acid fumes 
reports that Boltaron 6200 remained rings wiped out corrosion in this equipment have failed to corrode a Boltaron 
completely ur. orroded by ferricyanide at Norris-Thermador Co., Los Angeles. fume removal system at 
after 3 years, when no other Extremely close tolerances Electric Storage Battery Company, 
material lasted 3 months. were maintained. Fairfield, Conn. 
Installation by Industrial Plastic Fabricators, Inc. Installation by Horace Blackman Co. 
New rigid, extremely versatile, light weight materials are making corro- 
sion a memory in industry all over America, These unplasticized poly- 
} ) vinyl chlorides are typified by Boltaron 6200. 
Firestone’s Exon 402-A resin meets Boltaron’s exacting specifications 
—best assurance of uniform results under the most corrosive conditions. 
These materials can be welded, sawed, sheared, stamped, milled, 
, molded, planed, drilled, embossed, rolled and cemented—on conven- 
: tional woodworking or metalworking equipment. 
Firestone 


For details that will interest you in particular, call or write: 


Chemical Sales Division 


FIRESTONE PLASTICS COMPANY, DEPT. 21A, POTTSTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA 
A DIVISION OF THE FIRESTONE TIRE & RUBBER CO. 














--» “Initial charge of atomic fuel might last lifetime of ship” 


Q Is there really no limit to the range of a ship of 
that type? Does the fuel burn up, or does it replenish 
itself, or what? 

A I’ve talked to the people who are technically 
qualified in this—and I’m not—and I believe that 
there’s a possibility that an initial charge of atomic 
fuel might last the lifetime of a ship. In any event, 
the replacement of the atomic element is a relatively 
simple one technically. So, even if we only had to 
refuel once every two or three years— 

Q What stage is the Nautilus at now? 

A Well, her crew is on her and they’re testing her 
bit by bit, preparing to give her an operational evalua- 
tion beginning this year. She’ll operate under the gen- 
eral supervision of the operational development force. 

Q So that by the end of this year you will have 
some idea as to how well atomic power works in a sub- 
marine? 

A Yes. Of course, every new type of ship has bugs in 
it. But that does not bother me. We’ve never put out a 
brand-new type of radical design that we didn’t have 
to iron out all sorts of mechanical and engineering 
bugs. 

Q That’s true of automobiles— 

A Sure. It’s true of any major design. That’s more 
or less normal. But I have no apprehension about the 
thing at all. 

Q Do you consider the Nautilus experimental, or do 
you rate it actually as part of the Navy’s fighting 
force? 

A She’s part of the outfit. She’s new—she has to get 
ironed out in the fleet. But she’s a combatant ship 
and a deadly one. 


ROLE OF ATOMIC ARTILLERY— 


Q Where does atomic artillery fit into the Navy 
program? 

A It’s a capability. The Army weapon, which is an 
11-inch gun, can be incorporated into the shell of any 
comparable size or larger. 

Q Can it go into a torpedo? 

A Oh, yes. 

Q It can be used in artillery, depth charges and 
things of that type? 

A Yes, and guided missiles. 

Q How small a vessel could carry atomic artillery? 

A It would depend on the size of the gun to which 
the atomic guts of the shell have been rigged. 

Q What would be the use of atomic artillery for 
naval purposes? 

A Fire support would be one ready answer, in case 
of amphibious operations. Time-fusing would give it 
a depth-charge effect. We went into the underwater 
explosion with a 5-inch gun many years ago. 

Q Are underwater explosions more devastating than 
those on the surface? 
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A What we had in mind at the time was antisub- 
marine work. One effect of an explosion in the im- 
mediate vicinity would be possible contamination. We 
know from the Bikini test that an assembly of ships 
will stand an atomic detonation fairly well. But the 
contamination would be a factor. 


HOW TO KEEP PEOPLE IN NAVY— 


Q Does the Navy have a serious man-power prob- 
lem now? 

A The most serious one is twofold: One is to get the 
people to stay in the service, and the other is a creation 
of a new and fresh Reserve of younger people. 

Q Are you speaking of officers or enlisted men? 

A Both. I conducted a survey right after I be- 
came CNO [Chief of Naval Operations] to find out 
what the general feeling in the fleet was with re- 
spect to its operations. What I really was driving 
at more than anything else was to get the reaction 
of the people in the service as to what we’re doing. 
Our naval forces are being reduced somewhat, yet 
we're trying to maintain deployments overseas which 
are stretching us to the limit. When the ships come 
back—it’s happened to us on numerous occasions— 
it is sometimes necessary to take men off those ships 
to beef up the complements of relief ships that are 
going out on rotation. 

Now, we found out that in the ships, contrary to my 
expectation, the morale in the individual ship is not 
bad. Quite the contrary. In other words, these young 
fellows will do whatever they’re supposed to do as 
long as they are required to do it, and they’ll do a 
good, stylish job of it. But when you ask them the 
question, “Would you like to do this all the rest of 
your life?” they say, “Hell, no!” 

Q The re-enlistment rate is not very high, is it? 

A The re-enlistment rate up until the end of the 
Korean shooting was fairly good with respect to peo- 
ple who had done at least one re-enlistment. It wasn’t 
too bad in the non-technically-qualified groups, but in 
the highly technical groups, such as the electronics 
people, the enlistment rate was totally unsatisfactory. 
If we reduced that to dollars, it would be worth while 
to pay very substantial bonuses rather than to train 
new people to take their places. 

Q Are not those people going into areas, however, 
where they will be usually called out into the Reserves 
for the same kind of technical jobs? 

A Yes, they’re available if the man-power survey 
makes them available to us, but that lowers the qual- 
ity of performances of the forces that we are trying to 
maintain in being. After the Korean shooting was 
over, many of these young people felt that they were 
entitled to go back to their normal civilian lives, and 
the enlistment rate has since gone way down. 


(Continued on page 68) 
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Who are the real capitalists of America? 


Here’s one —this General Telephone lineman. 
His job is to maintain the lines of 

a great and growing system of 16 telephone 
operating companies serving 21 states. 

But he’s also in business for himself. 

Like millions of other Americans, 

he owns stock in his company .. . 

shares in its success and future. 


On his way up—this capitalist. And in a 
company that offers more and more 

room for advancement. General Telephone, 
America’s largest independent system, 

has more than tripled its plant 

and equipment in six years. 


And continues to grow .. . by serving. 
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. . » Qualified young officers “not willing to sign up for life” 


The holding of well-qualified young officers also 
presents serious difficulties. They’re willing to do what 
they have to do, but as far as making this a career, 
they have their families and their youngsters, and one 
thing or another, and they’re just not willing to sign 
up for this business for life. 

Q Is that equally true of both Regular and Reserve 
officers? 

A Yes. 

Q And true of all three services as well? 

A Yes. 

Q Is money the factor in that? 

A I don’t think it’s entirely money. 


SEA DUTY: TOO BRIEF— 


Q What could be done to correct the situation? 

A Some things can be done by the Navy itself, some 
would require the support of the Department of De- 
fense and the Administration, and there are others for 
which we’d have to get corrective legislation. 

The Navy is a different livelihood from what it used 
to be. When I was a young fellow, we spent three years 
at sea and two years ashore, and after you got to be an 
old fossil, you spent two years at sea and three years 
ashore. But you went to sea! That was when we had 
a tactical Navy, but it was sort of a facade Navy—there 
wasn’t any backup for a long campaign. With the vast 
increase of backup, bases, logistical effort, the require- 
ments of the profession and the jobs that must be per- 
formed have changed in character, and for senior offi- 
cers now sea duty is at a premium. 

The upshot of that is that these people only go to 
sea for a short period, and there’s a natural tendency 
to be eager beavers. It’s perfectly understandable. A 
fellow’s at sea for a short time and rushes around at 
high speed and makes the most of the short tenure of 
office. 

They’re changing the drivers rapidly, but they’re 
not changing the horses, and consequently there has 
been a tendency toward overcommitment of the ships. 
We not only maintain NATO forces in the Atlantic, 
for instance, but there is constant demand for inter- 
allied exercises. We superimpose those on the exercises 
needed in our own fleets. For example, destroyer-type 
exercises, task-force exercises, and so forth. Our peo- 
ple are working on so many projects that, in my opin- 
ion, there isn’t sufficient time to plan and analyze 
them, and the effect is that there is no end in sight and 
they don’t see any possibility for a reasonable sched- 
ule. 

When you tie this to their families, and one thing 
and another, it’s a very tough and exacting business. 
Now, I can do something about that. I can do some- 
thing to reduce those operating commitments. But 
some of the operating commitments are beyond my 
control. Some of them, perhaps, could be alleviated by 
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a change to reduced deployments and a greater time 
could be spent back at the bases. There are other 
things such as the so-called “fringe benefits.” In many 
facets of that field we would have to have congres- 
sional help. 


MEDICAL-CARE PROBLEM— 


Q What is involved there? 

A One of the most important factors is the question 
of medical care. With full realization that there may 
not be sufficient medical skill in the country to meet 
our requirements, the tendency toward reducing the 
ratio of medical officers to troop strength—and this 
applies to all services; I’m talking for all hands in this 
instance—is such that if we are to maintain the proper 
medical care of the men in uniform, something has to 
give. I know from experience in my own service that 
what’s going to give is care of dependents. 

That is a particularly important thing to the Navy 
and the Air Force, because the Navy and the Air Force 
are both on rapid rotational basis. The Navy and Air 
Force shoot their outfits out on overseas jobs for three, 
six months, or something of the sort. They don’t take 
their dependents with them, and the peace of mind of 
those people would be greatly improved if they knew 
that their kids with running noses and whooping 
cough were going to be taken care of. 

Q Aren’t the dependents entitled to medical care? 

A It’s been debated and under pressure since 1945. 

Q There is resistance to giving it? 

A Resistance to maintaining the service medical 
forces up to a level which would permit this. 

Q Where does that resistance come from? 

A It was investigated by a subcommittee of the 
Armed Forces Committee of the House, and they 
found out that the civilian opposition to it was theo- 
retical rather than practical, because practically no 
community was willing to say, “Reduce this depend- 
ent-care load in this military hospital, and we’ll take 
care of it with the civilian medical facilities,” because 
civilian medical facilities are also heavily loaded. They 
weren’t prepared to take it. 

There are other things which have had an effect on 
the people. Commissary privileges, the various ways 
and means of accumulating nonappropriated funds 
which would go for recreation, and the pay scales, 
being what they are—and this is particularly true of 
the youngsters who have growing children, they just 
have a helluva time operating on their military pay. 
Every one of those little restrictions that makes life 
just a little bit less pleasant, or takes away some little 
compensation for the sacrifices that they have to 
make, just lessens their taste for service life. 

Q That isn’t in the national interest at a time like 
this, is it? 

A I certainly don’t think so. 
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YOU ENJOY EFFORTLESS, ACCURATE STEERING, PLYMOUTH FUEL LINES WON’T CLOG OR FREEZE POWER BRAKES OFFER EXTRA-EASY STOPS, 
even on ruts, bumps, sharp curves, trolley tracks, other because dirt and water are kept out. Plymouth’s Oilite require only half the peda! pressure of regular brakes. } 
hazards, with Plymouth’s full-time Power Steering. filter, located right in the fuel tank, prevents both water And Plymouth brakes give you better control because 
Besides full-time protection from shocks and swerves, and dirt from entering the fuel lines. Other Piymouth Plymouth has two hydraulic cylinders in each front 

it enables vou to park with one-fifth the normal effort. filters keep oil and air clean, prolonging engine life. brake, where competing cars have only one. 
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SAFETY-RIM WHEELS... in case of a blowout... help hold the tire... straight on the rim... aid you in slowing... to a safe, controlled stop. 
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like to demonstrate one of these great new cars to you. ; : 
. Fun for the whole family! Enjoy “That's My Boy” each week on CBS-TV. 
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} JN THIS inviting modern store are toilet- 
| ries and drugs— fountain pens and books 
—electrical appliances, toys, food and 
candy. And there’s a fresh, cool, air-condi- NEW TYPE G ELECTRIC MOTOR is more compact without 
tioned climate to make your visit pleasant lowering accepted performance standards. New housing 
provides greatly improved physical protection. 
and comfortable. 
Where does the electric motor fit in this 
picture? helped make it, process it, package it or Allis-Chalmers has pioneered in the de- 
Electric motors furnish the power for deliver it. velopment of the electric motor . . . as it 
the store’s air-conditioning system. And The new Allis-Chalmers electric motor _ has with turbines, generators, transformers 
just about every item in the store comes to shown here is the “‘workhorse of industry.’” and other electrical equipment which pro- 
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Five obvious reasons 
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AUTOMATIC 


is your best buy for 


style, safety, and performance 





GREAT GETAWAY! You really take off —with all the power built 
into the world’s most modern engine design—the Fire Dome 
V-8—partnered with the PowerF lite fully automatic transmis- 
sion (newest, smoothest, finest of all no-clutch drives!). 





FINGER-TIP CONTROL! You just guide a DeSoto Automatic. 
Full Time Power Steering works every second you drive, 
eliminating 80% of the effort of steering and turning. Snubs 
out road shocks. Makes parking as easy as dialing a telephone! 





UNMATCHED STABILITY! Rugged, bigger-than-ever frame gives 
you solid, road-hugging heft. Oriflow shock absorbers melt the 
bumps ...make the rough spots disappear from any road. 
And No Sway Ride Control for curves and corners! 





STUNNING BEAUTY! From the commanding grille to swept-back fenders, 
there’s a look of graceful elegance that makes people stop and stare... 
a look of harnessed power that makes them want to get in and drive. Interior 
tones are blended with the body color for over-all harmony. 


Put yourself in these pictures, then put yourself behind 
the wheel. Discover the finest optional power features in 
the industry. And discover why De Soto is such a beauti- 
ful way to go places —with the style-pacing look to its 
rich fabrics, handsome appointments, deep-pile carpeting. 

There’s a mighty Fire Dome V-8 or Powermaster Six 
awaiting your appraisal today. See a De Soto dealer now! 
DeSoto Division, Chrysler Corporation. 
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AS WHITE HOUSE SEES 
THE BUSINESS FUTURE— 


Ike’s Economic Adviser Believes Upturn Is Coming Shortly 


This is official thinking on where business 
is headed and what Government will do, from 
the man in the best position to know. 

Dr. Arthur F. Burns is head of the President's 
Council of Economic Advisers. He gets all fed- 
eral reports and a wealth of private data. He 
has spent years, in private life, studying busi- 


Following is a transcript made by U.S. News & World Re- 
port of the press conference held June 8, 1954, by Dr. 
Arthur F. Burns, Chairman of the President’s Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers: 

= = oO 

Q: Dr. Burns, the Labor Department reported that non- 
farm employment is a little more than 1.5 million down from 
May a year ago. Can you give us any indication of what you 
think lies ahead that will stop this process of downtrend in 
nonfarm employment in the United States? 

Dr. Burns: Nonagricultural employment is down, as you 
have indicated. A slight decline in nonagricultural employ- 
ment is usual at this time of the year. 

It is also worth keeping in mind that the length of the 
work week in manufacturing rose by three tenths of an hour 
last month. That increment applies not only to the figures 
as they are published, but also to figures on the length of the 
work week after making allowance for seasonal variations. 

That is, on the face of it, a small increase, but, as you 
know, the length of the work week fluctuates within a 
rather narrow range and I, for one, regarded that increase 
as being rather significant. 

If you take manufacturing industry, employment in manu- 
facturing industry, that, of course, is the sector of the economy 
which has been hit specially hard by the contraction that has 
been under way since the middle of last year. If you take 
employment in manufacturing industry on a man-hour basis 
and allow for seasonal influences, there has been no change, 
I think, between the months of March and April. 

The point I am trying to make in these observations is 
that while there has been a rather substantial decline in em- 
ployment outside of agricultural industry, there is evidence 
—and I could elaborate on this, of course—there is evidence 
that the decline has leveled off. 

Now, you have asked me the question what the prospect 
for employment may be in the months ahead, and that isn’t 
an easy question to answer. 

I have no gift of prophecy, any more than any of you 
have. The thing that I find especially encouraging in the 
economic situation is that such objective records as we have of 
future business indicate an early upturn in economic activity. 

Now, these indicators may mislead us at present, just as 
indicators of that kind have sometimes proved misleading in 
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ness trends. In his first press conference, he 
says this about the U.S. economy— 
Business recovery seems near. Unless it 
comes soon, Government will take new steps. 
Government worries whenever more than 
2.5 million need jobs. Action has been swift. 
Cuts in defense spending are about over. 


the past, and then we have got to be on our guard against 
overoptimism, but I find it rather encouraging that a fair 
number of manufacturing firms in the country have revised 
their plans for plant and equipment expenditures in an up- 
ward direction. That was shown by the McGraw-Hill survey 
taken a few weeks ago, and it was shown again by a survey 
conducted by the Council of Economic Advisers. The latter 
has not been published. 

Secondly, I would call your attention to the fact that con- 
struction contracts have been running at a very much higher 
rate this year than a year ago. In January construction con- 
tracts were up something like 7 per cent in comparison with 
January of 1953. In February the increase was something 
like 20 per cent; in March something like 13 per cent; in 
April, due to a decline in the public sector, there was an 
over-all decline of some 2 or 3 per cent, and in the month of 
May, judging from the base statement of the first three weeks 
through May 22, the increase is 35 per cent. 

Now, these are large increases, and they indicate great 
hope on the part of the business community, for that matter 
on the part of consumers, because the increase in the resi- 
dential field is very conspicuous. 


ORDERS: “MOST ENCOURAGING” 


I would also mention the fact that orders for durable 
goods, another indicator of future business—for that matter, 
orders flowing into our factories, generally—have been behav- 
ing in a most encouraging fashion in recent weeks and 
months. 

Orders fell off rather sharply towards the end of 1953 and 
reached a disturbingly low point in January, but since then 
the curve has moved upward month by month, and incom- 
plete data for May and early June indicate a fairly vigorous 
continuation of an upward tendency in the orders flowing 
into our factories. 

Now, there is other evidence of a similar kind, and tak- 
ing these indications all in all, there is definitely room for 
hope that the cessation of the economic decline, which seems 
to have occurred, will soon be followed by an over-all re- 
covery in nonagricultural output and employment. 

But I would repeat that what the future has in store for us 
no one is in any position to say, and that men charged with 
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responsibility, whether in private life, private business or in 
Government, have to take account in their planning the pos- 
sibility that their forecasts may go wrong. 

. o — 

Q: Do you anticipate then a business-capital expenditure 
for 1954, as a whole, taking a 4% per cent drop in the official 
forecast? 

Dr. Burns: Well, I hesitate to speak with any definiteness 
on that. Let me merely say that I would not be at all sur- 
prised if it turned out that the capital expenditures this year 
on plant and equipment—that is, plant and equipment ex- 
penditures—were fully as high as 1953. 

Oo o o 
Q: Your bullish optimism about business— 
Dr. Burns: Well, now, wait. 

o * * 


I do not consider myself bullishly optimistic. 


AN UPTURN BECAUSE— 


Q: Dr. Burns, you spoke of grounds for expecting an early 
upturn for business, and you mentioned this survey of plant 
and investment expenditure which, if the survey is right, 
shows that we may hold our own this year in that field; and 
then the Secretary of the Treasury said in a speech the other 
day that the Presidént’s January budget policy is going to be 
adhered to as far as defense spending is concerned, that the 
curve of defense spending is supposed to continue going 
down. 

In view of those two facts, what grounds do you see or 
what forces do you see in the economy that will bring about 
this early upturn that you are speaking of? 

Dr. Burns: Well, let me make two or three comments. First, 
we are having a boom in construction at the present time, 
and I rather expect the volume of construction to continue 
expanding, that is, residential construction. 

So far as plant and equipment expenditures are con- 
cerned, I would expect some increase in that as well, cer- 
tainly no significant decline. 

As far as inventory investment is concerned, I think we 
have reached a stage where inventories, by and large, which 
have been causing us so much trouble, will begin working 
in our favor. 

If you study carefully the statistics on sales and inventories 
put_out by the Department of Commerce and other similar 
data, you will find that business sales, on the whole, have 
been rising this year, while inventories have been going 
down, so that the inventory adjustment has been working 
very well indeed. 

Now, if you have an economic situation in which sales are 
constant, let us say, and inventories are being drawn down, 
then, of course, production will be lower than sales, that is, 
your sales will be made, or can be made, only from one of 
two sources: They will come partly from current production 
and partly from existing inventories. 

Suppose that you have been selling 100 units, and that 
90 units have been coming from current production and 10 
units from your accumulated stock, that is, from inventories, 
and now you pass to the next time unit, next month, let us 
say, and sales are stil] constant at 100, but now the rate of 
decline of inventories has diminished so that whereas inven- 
tories were reduced by 10 units in the preceding month, 
they are being reduced only by 5 units this month. 

In that case 95 units must come from production in order 
to satisfy current sales requirements. 

Now, I think we have reached a stage in the inventory 
readjustment where the rate of decline of inventories has 
diminished, so that this change in the inventory picture will 
tend to lift the current volume of production. 
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Now, turning next to consumer markets, there are signs, I 
think, of some recovery in sales to consumers. Retail sales in 
April were very satisfactory, even after allowing fully for the 
Easter date, and also for the normal seasonal change in that 
month. 

The March sales were, taking things all in all—especially 
the weather conditions over the country—were fairly satisfac- 
tory, so that some pickup in consumer spending in view of 
the lull, tendency towards a lull, in consumer spending, may 
be expected. 

Now, as for governmental spending, I hesitate to make any 
forecast, and I certainly do not intend to make one. 


“VERY HIGH” SPENDING AHEAD 


I would merely say this: that in view of the—first, of the 
decline that has already taken place in military spending this 
year, in fact, since the middle of last year and, second, in 
view of the current state of our international affairs, I am 
inclined to think that governmental spending will remain, 
governmental spending as a whole, and military spending in 
particular, will remain at a very high level. 

Q: Dr. Burns, it is now scheduled to go down, however, 
is it not? 

Dr. Burns: I can only repeat the statement that I have just 
made. It is the best statement I am capable of making. As 
far as schedules are concerned, all you have to do is compare 
schedules with realization, and what is realized, to under- 
stand how large a discrepancy between the two may turn up 
even in a very short period of time. 

* = . 

Q: Professor Slichter [Professor Sumner H. Slichter, of 
Harvard] said that he didn’t think that the Government acted 
rapidly enough to cope with the unemployment situation, and 
he implied moreover that the Administration seems to think 
that this unemployment, the level of unemployment, is toler- 
able in a way that he believes most people do not accept. 
I have the other part of the question which is this: that you 
anticipate, say, something like 4.5 million unemployed by 
June or July? 

Dr. Burns: . . . As you know, unemployment is subject to 
a fairly clear-cut seasonal cycle. In the month of June unem- 
ployment typically rises by something like 15 to 20 per cent. 

In the month of July—that is the normal increase in June— 
in the month of July, unemployment rises by another 2 or 3 
per cent. Then it reaches a peak, and after that, until the 
good month of October, unemployment, when it follows the 
normal seasonal pattern, diminishes and diminishes fairly 
rapidly. 

Now, if, let us say, the business trend were stabilized, and 
if we had an increase in unemployment in the neighborhood 
of 15 to 20 per cent, we might find the July figure of un- 
employment, which is close to 4 million. 

I certainly do not expect it to go to 4.5 million . 

You asked a second question, namely, whether this Govern- 
ment considers a level of unemployment such as we have in 
our country at the present time a tolerable level. You couldn't 
have asked me a simpler question than that. It is very defi- 
nitely intolerable. It is a matter of very grave concern to us. 

For that matter, let me remind you that when the Presi- 
dent put out his economic report in January, and when the 
unemployment rate was 3 per cent rather than 5 to 6 per cent, 
which is what it has been in the last two or three months, at 
that time when the unemployment rate was 3 per cent we 
were very much concerned, and the President presented an 
economic program to the Congress that had very considerable, 
in fact in our judgment terrific, economic punch, because we 
did not like the level of unemployment which existed at that 

(Continued on page 76) 
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time, combined with the fact that the economy was moving 
downward, and there was no way of telling with any assur- 
ance how much more unemployment we might get. 


STEPS ALREADY TAKEN— 


Let me remind you also that the Government began taking. 


action—and here I am moving into your first question, the 
Government began taking action—to prevent a possible busi- 
ness depression as early as May, 1953, when the Federal Re- 
serve System began buying Government securities in consid- 
erable volume between early May and July, something like a 
billion and a quarter of Government securities were acquired 
by the Federal Reserve System, all of which, of course, tend- 
ed to strengthen the position of the member banks to make 
new loans and new investments; and, as you recall, towards 
the end of June, the Federal Reserve System moved to reduce 
reserve requirements of every member bank in the country, and 
in the process released well over 1 billion dollars of reserves. 

Now, that action is, so far as my knowledge goes, the 
promptest reply, promptest response, to an incipient economic 
decline ever taken by a central bank, at least in our country. 

Let me remind you also that in the month of September, 
when our unemployment figures were still moving downward, 
in the month of September, 1953, the Government announced 
that taxes would be definitely reduced in the year 1954, and 
of course, that action was taken in January, 1954, when the 
excess-profits tax went off, and when the individual income 
tax was lowered, the two combined giving a reduction to the 
American public in taxes of something like 5 billion dollars 
on a full-year basis. 

Later on, as you know, excise taxes were cut, and the 
Treasury submitted a rather comprehensive and very signifi- 
cant tax-revision bill which, among other things, called for 
another billion and a half in tax reductions. 

All in all, you have here, I think, very prompt action as far 
as the magnitude of the action is concerned; that is something 
that has been in controversy, but no one can question the fact 
that the tax cut this year, made or proposed, is larger than 
that at any other time in our history. 

2 > ° 

Q: Dr. Burns, may I restate a question previously answered, 
to see if we can get some more from you on it. Will you dis- 
cuss for us the economic effects you foresee from the planned 
reduction in defense spending? 

o 2 7 

Dr. Burns: . . . The budget message, the President’s budget 
message submitted in January, carried a certain budgeted fig- 
ure. Very well. Then your question is, if we stick to that sched- 
ule, what are the economic consequences of that likely to be? 

Let me say this: . . . The military expenditures have run well 
below the budgeted figure for the fiscal year 1954, well below. 

Now, if we move into fiscal year 1955, we have got to 
start with the current rate of military expenditure rather than 
the budgeted rate of military expenditure. Since a rather 
large discrepancy exists between the two, the figure of 5 
billion dollars which was cited earlier is no longer an accurate 
guide. We are dealing here with a substantially smaller 
magnitude, and in view of the forces gathering for recovery 
that seems to be under way, and in view of the economic 
punch that is contained in the legislation recommended by 
the President, I think our economy may be able to stand a re- 
duction in military spending of the magnitude that is indicated 
by a realistic comparison, namely, of fiscal 1955 versus cur- 
rent rather than budgeted fiscal 1954 expenditure. But let 
me now conclude by saying that we have got an awful lot 
of “ifs” in, first, the question, and second, the answer. 

Q: You said that you hoped soon for economic recovery. 
In view of your answer to the last question, may we assume 
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that you are not predicating your hopes for economic re- 
covery on a change in planned defense spending? 

Dr. Burns: That is correct. 

Q: Assuming we have leveled off, but also assuming that 
we bump along this way without any noticeable improve- 
ment for five or six months, do you anticipate at the end of 
that period an upturn or further downturn? 

Dr. Burns: Well, if the pattern of events were in line with 
your supposition, | would be very seriously worried about 
our economic future, and I would feel that rather serious 
and early steps by Government are necessary to bolster the 
strength of the economy. 


THE JOBLESS: WHEN TO ACT? 


Q: Dr. Burns, would you care to indicate what tolerable 
unemployment would be? 

Dr. Burns: . . . I don’t want to say to you—and I say this 
from my heart—that any employment—that any unemployment 
is tolerable. I don’t think you used the adjective that you really 
had in mind. I think what you probably had in mind is 
something like this: At what stage does unemployment be- 
come a serious national economic problem, and at what point 
may we regard unemployment as being normal, and, in that 
very limited sense, tolerable. I think that is the thought you 
meant to express, is it not? 

» & o cod 

When I was a student of economics at the university some 
30 years ago, questions of this kind were already actively 
discussed, and at that time a figure of 3 million unemploved 
was rather fashionable in academic circles, and people thought 
that you needed to have that many unemployed because of 
seasonal variations in industrial activity, and also because in 
a large country such as this, where people have the freedom 
to move around as they see fit, to choose their jobs, to change 
their jobs, that the process of changing one’s location, of liv- 
ing and working, would itself produce a fairly large volume 
of unemployment at any given time. So you had frictional and 
seasonal unemployment, so-called, in the estimate of econo- 
mists in the 1920s, accounting for something like 3 million. 

Now, there never was a good basis for that figure. We 
have learned in recent years that, with a larger population, 
a larger labor force, we could have a smaller volume of un- 
employment, and still avoid price inflation. 

Now, I take experience as my guide, and I would say, 
therefore, that a level of unemployment which exceeds, let 
us say, 2 million to. 2.5 million, is something to be taken very 
seriously by the country at large, and by Government. 

2 > = 

Q: What is the per cent of business that it has been off, 
over-all per cent; what would your figure be? 

Dr. Burns: Well, I have no figure, I have no figure on that. 
You see, the concept of business is very indefinite. If you ask 
me by how much is employment off, by how much is the vol- 
ume of business payments off. by how much is industrial pro- 
duction off, by how much is personal income off, by how much 
is disposable personal income off, by how much is the gross 
national product off, if you ask me questions along those 
lines, I could answer you approximately. 

Q: What I am trying to get at is what you figure business 
is off—5, 10 per cent? 

= 2 2 

Dr. Burns: . . . If you take the total volume of sales for the 
American economy as a whole, that is, measured by the gross 
national product—the gross national product and gross na- 
tional expenditure are identical things—and that is off ap- 
proximately 3.7 per cent from the second quarter of 1953. 


° ~ o 
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Steel Travels In The Best Circles. Maybe youl 


never find yourself in desperate need of a big circle 
gear like this, but if you do, United States Steel can 
fabricate one for you, neatly, skillfully and using the 
best steel for the job. For United States Steel custom- 
fabricates to your requirements almost anything made 
of steel .. . from church steeples to bridges, from dam 
gates to grain bins. And erects them, too. 
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Here s A Lucky Lady. She not only owns a fine 
collection of pots, pans, cutlery and kitchen tools 
made out of beautiful, corrosion-defying stainless 
steel, but she also has the good fortune to be able 
to do her kitchen chores at an easy-to-keep-shin- 
ing, sanitary sink of USS Stainless Steel! 
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SEE THE UNITED STATES STEEL HOUR. 
It’s a full-hour TV program presented 
every other week by United States Steel. 
Consult your local newspaper for time 
and station. 








Drums That Are Hard To Beat. strong, leak- 


proof steel drums, made by United States Steel, 
are unsurpassed as containers for shipping al- 
most anything anywhere. You'll find them 2 
traveling all over the world, bearing gasoline, Hurricane Damage? No, this demolition job is 
paint, chemicals, foods, scores of other commodi- . ‘ a . being done on purpose . . . to make way for some 
ties. Only steel can do so many jobs so well. This trade-mark is your guide to quality Steel new, modern buildings in a large eastern city. But 

whether buildings are going up, or being torn 


down, most of the “burden” is carried by the wire 
rope with which the big cranes, hoists and diggers 
are strung. It has to be strong, tough, reliable. . . 
and it is, when it’s USS Tiger Brand Wire Rope. 


For further information on any product mentioned in this advertisement, write United States Steel, 525 William Penn Place, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
AMERICAN BRIDGE. .AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE and CYCLONE FENCE..COLUMBIA-GENEVA STEEL..CONSOLIDATED WESTERN STEEL..GERRARD STEEL STRAPPING. .NATIONAL TUBE 


OIL WELL SUPPLY. . TENNESSEE COAL & IRON. .UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS..UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY. . Divisions of UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION, PITTSBURGH 
UNITED STATES STEEL HOMES, INC. - UNION SUPPLY COMPANY + UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY + UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY 4-806-B 





















(This article represents the result of an extensive 
research on a problem of outstanding importance.) 
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OTHER NATIONS GROWING 


FAT OFF U.S. AID? 
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- HOW U.S. TAXPAYERS’ MONEY 
GETS INTO FOREIGN COFFERS 
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IN 1953, other countries — 





Bought from the U.S. 
goods end sevices worth *2 Lod billion 
Sold to the U.S. 
goods and services worth 21040 billion 


Ran a deficit of 


BUT— 











They got U.S. grants of 


Which put them ahead by 


e $2.0 billion 








2 billion dollars, 

paid by U.S. taxpayers, mame 
wound up in jaan § 
other countries’ ee 


reserves of dollars 





Source: Commerce Department 
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Foreign countries are getting 
richer. They now have more gold 
and dollars than ever before. 

The U.S., in terms of gold, is 
getting poorer. 

The reason is foreign aid, 
which shifts funds from the U.S. 
Treasury to other governments. 
It's all part of a plan to build up 
these nations. 

This is the story of how the 
plan is working. 


Foreign countries, drawing on the 
big U.S. aid program, are stashing 
away more than 2 billions a; year in 
dollars and gold. 

They now have more of this wealth 
than ever before, plus a pile of other 
paper money for world trading. 

The U.S., on the other hand, is seeing 
its gold hoard dwindle. The amount now 
is the smallest since 1947. 

What is taking place, in effect, is the 
transfer of some financial resources from 
the U.S. Treasury to foreign govern- 
ments outside the Soviet sphere. 

This shift of funds is not made simply 
by writing checks on the Treasury and 
sending them abroad. Congress never 
approved a cash operation of that kind. 

But Congress has voted money for for- 
eign aid with the knowledge that some 
would wind up in government vaults 
overseas. Building up foreign reserves in 
this manner has been a primary aim since 
World War II. It is being achieved to a 
greater extent than most people realize. 

Foreign aid does the trick in a variety 
of ways. The U.S. pays the British Gov- 
ernment for weapons for European forces. 
Britain pays her* manufacturers with 
pounds sterling and keeps the dollars. 
Some dollars spent for war in Indo-China 
get into the Bank of France. 

And there are more complicated routes. 
Goods given away by the U.S. make it 
possible for foreign countries to save 
some dollars they earn in trade. These 
dollars go into reserves. 

Other factors also help. U.S. aid would 
not be so effective if foreign countries 
hadn’t built up production and trade. 

(Continued on page 80) 
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Only TWA connects 60 U. S. cities with 21 
world centers in Europe, Africa and Asia. 








To save time going—to do more there: 


“TWA and AVIS, of course’ 


If you dislike the congestion and tiresome delays of 
long-distance highway travel, but like the convenience 
of a car after you arrive — then the TWA-AVIS Plane- 
Auto Plan is your best travel buy. 

You fly straight to your destination aboard a giant 
TWA Constellation, enjoying good meals and superb 












service en route. And at the airport an AVIS car is 
waiting for you to drive as your own on as many calls 
a day as you wish to make. 

Next time a trip comes up call TWA. At the same time 
you make your flight reservation, you can make arrange- 
ments to have an AVIS car meet you at your destination. 


AVIS offices in over 250 cities in the U.S. 
Canada + England « Franee « Germany 
W/ & e Switzerland * Italy * Scotland « Ireland. 
A limited number of AVIS Rent-A-Car 


franchises still available. Write: 10734 
RENT-A-CAR SYSTEM Fullerton Ave., Detroit 4, Mich. 





Your 
Industrial 
Future... 
in a land 

of 
beginnings 
Northeastern 
North Carolina 





Here, on Roanoke Island, the first English Settlement was 
set up in 1585. 

Here, was born Virginia Dare—the first white child in 
the New World. 

Here, at Kitty Hawk, the Wright Brothers made their first 
successful power flights. 

Here, in a Land of Beginnings—at “THE TOP OF THE 
SOUTH" —can be your industrial future. 

Here, is a location for your industry—large or small—and 
a plentiful supply of low-cost, dependable Electricity. 


IN NORTHEASTERN NORTH CAROLINA, at the “TOP 
OF THE SOUTH”, the people are really friendly to new 
and expanded industry for, with traditions going back to 
Colonial days, they know that more invested capital means 
greater opportunities for workers who realize what free 
American enterprise can do. 

Our Area Development Department can help you find 
the location you want for your industry. We have the infor- 
mation on sites, natural advantages and technical details. 
A letter, postal card or telephone call will start this con- 
fidential service to you. 


AREA DEVELOPMENT DEPARTMENT 


VIRGINIA ELECTRIC AND POWER COMPANY 


RICHMOND 9Q, VIRGINIA 
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America gets poorer as 
aid drains off reserves .. . 


Last year, as the chart on page 78 in- 
dicates, aid grants helped to put about 
2 billions into foreign holdings of gold 
and dollars; U.S. loans and investments 
added another 600 millions. 

This year, grants are expected to put 
an additional 2.2 billions into foreign 
holdings. Loans and investments will add 
another several hundred millions. 

Next year, according to Administration 
plans, grants will add almost a billion. 
Thus, in just three years, the U.S. will 
have given away 5 billions more than 
foreign countries need to pay for imports 
from the U.S. 

Foreign wealth is now large by his- © 
torical standards. 

Back in 1938, foreign governments 
now outside the Soviet bloc had 11.3 
billions in gold, about a billion in dollars, 
and about 700 millions in other paper 
money for trading. The grand total was 
a little more than 13 billions. 

By 1949, the total had grown to 24.5 
billions? This included 3.1 billions in dol- 
lars, 12.9 billions in other paper money 
and only 8.5 billions in gold. There was 
a scarcity of gold, a glut of foreign cur- 
rencies. 

Now the total has grown to more than 
25.7 billions. Gold holdings have passed 
the prewar peak and stand at 11.8 bil- 
lions. Foreign holdings of dollars are 6 
billions and of other money 7.9 billions. 

This wealth is not so impressive when 
you consider what it will buy. Things 
imported into Britain and Western Eu- 
rope cost somewhat more than double 
what they did in 1938. 

On the other hand, friendly countries 
have a new source of money that they 
didn’t have then. This is the International 
Monetary Fund, holding 1.4 billions in 
U.S. dollars, 1.7 billions in gold and 4.8 
billions in other money. Member govern- 
ments can draw to meet emergencies 
and have three to five years to repay. 

All things considered, the non-Soviet 
world, apart from the U.S., has almost 
as much purchasing power as before 
World War II. It will be better off with 
grants scheduled for 1954 and 1955. 

U.S. holdings, meanwhile, are worth 
much less than in prewar times. 

The Government owned 14.6 billions 
of gold in 1938, 24.6 billions in 1949 
and has a little over 22 billions today. 
Little or no paper money is held by the 
U.S. for “foreign exchange.” 

Imports into the U.S. are priced almost 
triple what they were in 1938. So the 
U.S. gold hoard, to have 1938 purchas- 
ing power, would have to be nearly 44 
billions, instead of 22 billions. 

The U.S. is still by far the richest 
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.. - Dollar premium shrinks, 
other currencies gain 


country, however, with twice as much 
gold as the rest of the non-Soviet coun- 
tries combined. But a fair chunk of this 
wealth is going to build up financial 
strength abroad. 

The result is that other currencies have 
gained strength in world markets; the 
U.S. dollar has lost strength. The dollar, 
in early postwar years, commanded quite 
a premium in many places; this premium 
has shrunk, in some cases the relationship 
has been reversed. In Canada, the U.S. 
dollar is worth about 98 cents. 

Gold also used to sell abroad at premi- 
um prices; now it sells for not much, if 
any, more than the official $35 per ounce. 

Biggest gain in money holdings has 
been shown by Britain and her sterling- 
area dollar pool. This pool now holds 
more than 2.7 billions in gold and dol- 
lars. In 1949 it had only about 1.7 bil- 
lions. 

Britain puts less faith in the dollar. In 
1939 she carried less than 900 millions in 
gold and 1.3 billions in dollars. Today 
she carries about 2.3 billions in gold and 
400 millions in dollars. 

West German holdings of gold and 
dollars have gone from 148 millions at 
the end of 1950 to 1.2 billions recently. 

All West European countries have 
been adding to their money holdings. 

Key purpose of building up foreign 
finances is to enable nations to drop con- 
trols over money and imports that ham- 
per trade. “Freer, multilateral” trade has 
been a long-term U.S. goal. 

Hope for achieving this goal is bright- 
ening, officials say, thanks to American 
generosity. Britain, Germany and others 
are easing controls. Yet, progress is slower 
than the U.S. hoped. 

The British feel they need to be much 
stronger financially than they were in 
prewar times before resuming freer trade. 
They can’t count on as much regular in- 
come from investments and_ services. 
They worry about the effect of a U.S. 
recession on exports to this country and 
hence on dollar earnings. They fear loss 
of income if Burma and Malaya fall to 
the Communists. 

So the British are going slow, influenc- 
ing others that way. They wish the U.S. 
would give even more backing in the 
form of a new multibillion-dollar fund. 

The U.S. Government has ruled that 
out, at least for 1954. Officials will feel 
lucky to get the regular aid program 
through Congress without deep cuts. 
Congressmen are asking how much longer 
they are expected to vote money from 
the U.S. Treasury to be put in the Bank 
of England, Bank of France and other 
government hands. 
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Baltimore Business Form 


When a large concern has many 
thousands of sales vouchers made 
out every day—and finds a way to 
cut that work 33% ... that’s a real 
savings in dollars and cents. That’s 
exactly what many large depart- 
ment stores have achieved, thanks 
to Baltimore Business Forms. By 
consulting Baltimore Salesbook 
Form Specialists, they have greatly 
reduced the heavy burden of paper 
work on sales and office personnel, 
reduced operations costs at the same 
time. 

WHAT’S YOUR PROBLEM? 
Leading department and retail 
stores, wholesalers, delivery serv- 
ices, manufacturers, banks .. . all 
have found that Baltimore Business 


Forms save time, troubleand money. 
Why? Because Baltimore Business 
Forms are expertly designed and 
manufactured to fill specific business 
requirements. 


Since 1916, Baltimore Business 
Form’s design experts have solved 
countless problems in serving over 
60,000 of the nation’s leading busi- 
ness houses. Their wealth of exper- 
ience ideally qualifies them to help 
you. Remember, often a single sug- 
gestion may save hundreds. . . even 
thousands . . . of dollars for your 
company. So, re-evaluate your pre- 
sent system in the light of today’s 
constantly changing conditions. 
Call in Baltimore for help in solving 
your business forms problems. 


BALTIMORE BUSINESS FORMS 


Saving time and reducing costs in business and industry 





The Raltimore Salesbook Company 


cower ereeeeeeeee eeeeereeeeeeseeeses 


The Baltimore Salesbook Company, 3132 Frederick Avenue, Baltimore 29, Maryland 


We are interested in seeing samples of Baltimore Business Forms. 
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HOCPER'S 
CATCH 


One of the most spectacular catches ever made in baseball was made 
by Harry Hooper of the Red Sox. It was one of the most decisive 
ones, too. The Red Sox and the Giants were in the eighth game of 
the 1912 World Series. Each had won three games. One game had 
been a 6-6 tie. 

In the fifth inning, with two men on, a Giant batter laced one high and far for the 
deep right field fence. Harry took off at the crack of the bat, running with his back to 
the ball. 

He saw.the fence, but he didn’t stop. With a desperate lunge, he hit it at top speed and 
partly } broke it, down,. But he caught the ball. 

The. great Christy. Mathewson was pitching against the Red Sox. But Hooper’ s catch 
saved ‘the series for them. And they finally won, 3 to 2, in the tenth inning. 

Another'great showing, in a different field, is the one being made by Atlantic Bond: 
10 of. “America’ s largest insurance companies, 8 of the 10 largest tobacco companies and 
15 of the largest banks in Eastern United States use Atlantic Bond because it always looks 
well, prints well, reflects well on those who use it. Join the leaders of American indus- 
try . . . specify Eastern’s Atlantic Bond. 


EASTERN CORPORATION, BANGOR, MAINE - MAKERS OF 
f 
LZ") 
E4/ 


ATLANTIC BOND 
PAPERS Zea 


For an attractively illustrated sheet describing this arid other “Highlights of Baseball”, 
ask your printer or write on your letterhead to Eastern Corp., Bangor, Maine. 
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[ News - Lines 


What you as a businessman 
CAN and CANNOT do 
as a result of federal court 
and administrative decisions: 





MACHINE TOOLS. You can perhaps 

obtain Government machine tools 
and other production equipment needed 
to carry out your contract with the Air 
Force or with another defense agency. 
Under amended AF rules, such _ idle 
equipment can be allocated on AF con- 
tracts or for defense-supporting indus- 
tries. 


GOVERNMENT STOCKPILES. You 

can look for the Government to re- 
sume its buying of domestic lead and 
zine for stockpiling. As the first step in a 
program for expansion of the national 
stockpile of critical and strategic mate- 
rials, the General Services Administration 
is ordered by the Office of Defense 
Mobilization to buy the two metals. Al- 
though the directive applies only to the 
remainder of June, it is expected to be 
extended in July. 


NICKEL. You can forget about re- 

porting to the Business and Defense 
Services Administration if you have on 
hand a small amount of priority nickel 
when your defense contract is canceled. 
BDSA announces that small users of 
nickel, holding 100 pounds or less of the 
metal obtained under a priority, need not 
report on the left-over quantity. 


* * 


INCOME TAX. You can, as a cash- 

basis nurseryman who does not use 
an inventory method of accounting in tax 
calculations, deduct in each year only the 
cost of plants and shrubs actually sold in 
that year. The U. S. Tax Court withdraws 
an earlier opinion that permitted a cash- 
basis nurseryman to charge against sales 
the cost of all plants and shrubs pur- 
chased each year. 


* * * 


SECURITIES REGULATION, You can 

express your views to the Securities 
and Exchange Commission on its pro- 
posal to amend Rule 154 under the Se- 
curities Act of 1933. Purpose of the pro- 
posed change is to make clear when 
certain brokers’ transactions may be ex- 
empt from SEC rules, A public hearing 
is set for July 8 in Washington; June 18 
is the deadline for submitting written 
comments. 
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FIRING OF WORKERS. You can 

probably fire an employe who stays 
on the job during picketing of your 
place of business but fails. in his duty to 
you as employer. The National Labor 
Relations Board upholds the discharge 
of two such workers in a store. One of 
these, during picketing, discouraged a 
driver from making a delivery to the 
store; the other, a salesman, indicated to 
a customer that he preferred not to make 
a sale during the picketing. 


* # 


UNFAIR LABOR PRACTICE. You 

cannot safely assemble most of your 
employes on company time within 24 
hours of a plant election to refute union 
propaganda. The Labor Board turns 
down an employer’s argument that such 
a meeting was informal and thus did not 
violate the 24-hour rule against campaign 
speeches before an election. 


x % x 


TAFT-HARTLEY ACT. You cannot, 

as an employer, avoid responsibility 
for the action of your foreman who prom- 
ises steady employment to workers on 
condition that they give up membership 
in a union. NLRB finds that an employer 
interfered with the Taft-Hartley rights 
of workers under such circumstances. 


PROMISSORY NOTES. You cannot 
expect to treat as a capital gain the 
amount that you receive in excess of 
what you lent on promissory notes carry- 
ing accrued interest, By ‘refusing to re- 
view a case, the Supreme Court leaves 
in effect a lower-court ruling that such 
an excess over the principal amount of 
promissory notes is taxable as ordinary 
income, and not as a capital gain. 


* * * 


RENEGOTIATION. You cannot, as a 

Government defense contractor, any 
longer hope to avoid renegotiation of an 
overseas contract just because the 
amount involved does not exceed $10,- 
000. Removal of this $10,000 limit is one 
of the changes made by the Renegotia- 
tion Board for contracts outside the U. S. 


* * * 


EXPORT LICENSE. You cannot ship 

mercury to any country, except Can- 
ada, without getting an export license 
from the Commerce Department. This 
export control is tightened because of the 
short supply of mercury. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs 
are based upon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government bureaus. In making 
their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
many facts which, for reasons of space, can- 
not be set forth in detail. U. S. News & 
Wortp Report, on written request, will 
refer interested readers to sources of this 

asic material. 
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Put new efficiency 
on your payroll... 


Get a Bambino! This new small Ozalid® 
copying machine makes extra copies quick, 
cheap, plentiful—speeds copies of accounting 
reports, letters, memos... saves clerical time 
spent in retyping and tedious hand copying. 


THE BAMBINO copies anything typed, printed, 
drawn or written on translucent paper up to 
nine inches wide, any length. It reproduces 
instantly on chemically coated Ozalid paper, 
fabric, or film—makes a letter size copy for less 
than two cents, in less than a minute. And 
can do 200 copies an hour! Needs no stencils, 
plates, inks, developing baths, delivers prints 
dry and clear. 

Little larger than a typewriter, the Bambino 
is electrically operated, can be used anywhere, 
by anybody without special skill or experience. 

Economically priced at only $410, 
the Bambino soon pays for itself in 
even the small office. 

Call the nearest Ozalid distributor 
(see phone book) for a demonstration. 
Or write for free brochure to 32 
Ozaway, Johnson City, New York. 








OZALID~—A Division of General Aniline & 
Film Corporation... From Research to Reality. 
In Canada, Hughes Owens Company, Ltd., Montreal. 


copying machine for the office 
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As Seen by Adlai Stevenson: 


WHAT AILS AMERICA 


“Malice .. . Cynicism .. . Fear of Communism .. . Doubt’ 





Is America now passing through a moral 
and social crisis? Adlai Stevenson, top spokes- 
man for the Democratic Party, believes it is 
and explains why. 

Mr. Stevenson refers to ‘‘a moral and a 
human vacuum within us” at this time, shown 





up “by many symptoms, of which McCarthy- 
ism, which has succeeded in frightening so 
many, is only one.” 

Full text of Mr. Stevenson’s address, which 
may set the tone of this year’s Democratic 
campaign, follows. 








Following is the full text of an address by Adlai E. 
Stevenson, Democratic presidential candidate in 1952, 
at the Columbia University bicentennial in New York on 
June 5, 1954: 

Dr. Russell, Mrs. Roosevelt, President Kirk, ladies and 
gentlemen— 

Here at Columbia our country celebrates an institution 
that has had continuous existence and tradition for 200 
years—an existence that goes back before there was a United 
States. 

But, in recent days, you have heard far wiser men than I 
enlarge upon this theme and I would be presumptuous in- 
deed to lecture this distinguished audience about the nature 
of the university, let alone the nature of Columbia. In fact, I 
am presumptuous to be here at all, I am afraid. 

One of the most curious and persistent myths of demo- 
cratic society is that political figures have anything important 
or interesting to say, especially when they are out of office. 

I was instructed to speak here about a half dozen different 
things and finally I was told to say 
whatever I pleased—and so I will. And 
my desultory remarks could perhaps be 
very crudely entitled “Hooray for Amer- 
ica” and “Look Out, America.” 

I am a great believer in national 
humility, modesty, self-examination and 
self-criticism, and I have preached these 
virtues vigorously, although, of course, 
I haven't practiced them. Of late I have 
been disturbed, as I am sure many of 
you have, by what seems to me to be 
the course at home and abroad of ir- 
rational criticism, abuse and mistrust of 
America, of its conduct, its motives and 
its people. 

I don’t mean just the voices that have 
been raised, and thank God, in protest 
against our current deficiencies, against 
the attacks on academic freedom, the 
pressure for conformity, our failures 
abroad or the present wretched mani- 
festations in Washington of our national 
neurosis. 

Nor do I mean the wholesome and 
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the continuous debate and self-examination that should—that 
must—go on among us and among allies; the candid con- 
troversy that makes for good neighbors and for good friends. 
Rather I am talking of the malice, distemper and the new 
fashion of being cynical, sarcastic, skeptical, deprecating 
about America or fellow Americans in large groups and, there- 
fore, about America. 

There are rising voices here and abroad that forget that, 
although America occasionally gags on a gnat, it also 
has some talent for swallowing tigers whole; voices that 
tell us that our national energy is spent, that our old val- 
ues have decayed, that it is futile to try to restore them; 
voices that say that at best we are as Rome; that once 
our bridges, our skyscrapers, our factories and our weap- 
ons fall before the iron law of decay, no trace will be 
left—no great issues, no great cause to mark our past in 
universal history. 

And there are voices that seem to say that we are as 
Carthage, that our vital principle is commerce, just com- 
merce; our ethics, our politics, our imaginative faculties, they 
say, are all bent and twisted to serve 
our sovereign—commerce. 

Other voices cry havoc, fear that 
America is not equal to the task; that 
Communism is the way to the future— 
is irresistible, just as fascism was for 
them not so long ago. 

Even novelists and poets seem to have 
been infected. Humanism passes as real- 
ism. The very excitement in a time of 
change and of testing is suspect. 

Now, some of this talk may reflect a 
wholesome attitude abroad and a whole- 
some attitude here of self-criticism, if in 
a slightly fevered form. Some of it may 
even mark the reaction to the easy and 
the groundless optimism of the 19th 
century. 

I don’t know. But I do know that, if 
we doubt ourselves, we will persuade 
no one. If we doubt our mission in the 
world, we will do nothing to advance it. 
And if we are craven before the slanders 
that fill our ears, we will secede from 
each other. But to view our present and 
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“WE HERE IN AMERICA HAVE WRITTEN THE GREATEST SUCCESS STORY IN HUMAN HISTORY” 






~—Frank Alexander 


...’Why then have we of late grown afraid of ourselves?“’ 


future with such sickly anxiety is to ignore the lessons and 
the achievements of our past. 


U.S.: “GREATEST SUCCESS STORY” 


For the plain truth is that we here in America have written 
the greatest success story in human history. The plain truth 
is that on the record of performance we here in America have 
in a few years made socialism obsolete, shown that Com- 
munism is nothing but a noisome stagnant pool of reaction. 

And it wasn’t merely in 1776, when King’s College was a 
stripling, that America left its footprints on eternity. For in 
our lifetime, we, the seventh generation of free and independ- 
ent Americans, have given a tidal force to the forward roll of 
what was set in motion by the first generation. 

If we but lift our heads for a moment above this storm of 
criticism, of abuse, of doubt and of “un-American activities,” 
and survey the past 50 years, I think you will say with me 
“Hooray for America!” 

The first and most obvious thing we have to cheer about 
is our material progress. The miracle of American mass pro- 
duction is commonplace. And under our capitalist system we 
have increased our wealth to an extent almost unimaginable 
50 years ago, at the turn of the century. 

Now this increase in our wealth has of course greatly 
changed our country. The change for the sake of change—as 
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I’ve tried with a notable lack of success to point out to my 
countrymen—isn’t worthy of applause. What matters is not 
that we have changed but how we have changed. 

Our national income is distributed far more equitably than 
it was at the turn of the century. As late as 1935-36 there 
were only about a million American families and unattached 
individuals, as they commonly say, with income of $5,000 or 
more, and 17 million with incomes of less than $1,000. Fif- 
teen years later, in 1950, these proportions were just about 
reversed and, even after allowing for inflation, the change 
is still dramatic. 

It is not in terms of money and products that we can see 
most clearly the change that America has undergone. Rather 
it is in the attitude of the people and the role of the Govern- 
ment. For we have succeeded not only in making our society 
prosperous but in keeping it fluid. 


AFTER THE FRONTIER ERA 


And, while this was easy enough in the days of the fron- 
tier, it seemed all but an idle dream by 1900. The frontier 
was closed; the homestead land was gone; women and chil- 
dren labored in dingy sweatshops, and robber barons plun- 
dered at will. Miners in company towns and immigrants com- 
pressed into filthy tenements were fast becoming a miserable 
proletariat. 
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How could the roads of opportunity be kept open? How, 
short of revolution, could we adjust modern capitalism to 
democratic ends? To many it seemed hopeless. Yet, see what's 
happened: The gap between rich and poor has been greatly 
narrowed without revolution, without socialism and without 
robbing A to give to B—although there may be some dissent 
to that downtown! 

Our wealth has been mightily increased and better dis- 
tributed. The rising tide has lifted all the boats. 

How has this transformation been accomplished? By in- 
creasing productivity and by putting Government to the 
service of the people. Woodrow Wilson, Theodore Roosevelt, 
Robert La Follette and so on led a revolt of the American 
conscience, followed by the reforms under Franklin Roose- 
velt. They've altered the face of America. 


“BLOODLESS REVOLUTION”? 


The child-labor laws, wage and hour laws, the antitrust 
acts, banking legislation, rural electrification, soil conserva- 
tion, Social Security, unemployment compensation, the gradu- 
ated income tax, inheritance taxes—it may be too much to say 
that all this and more amounts to a bloodless revolution, but 
it certainly amounts to a transformation of our economic and 
of our social life. 

Now, why was all this done? Why did America adopt the 
concept of man’s responsibility for his fellow man? Our de- 
cision that the well-being of the least of us is the responsibil- 
ity of all of us was, of course, not merely an economic and a 
political decision; it was, at bottom, a moral decision. And it 
was not, as some are now saying in the nation’s capital, all a 
sinister conspiracy of the great philanthropic foundations. 

It rested upon the conviction that it’s the duty of the Gov- 
ernment to keep open to all the people the avenues of op- 
portunity that stretched so broad and so far before us in the 
days of our frontier. It rested upon the conviction that the 
Government must safeguard the people against catastrophe 
not of their making. 

But this great decision has brought us face to face with 
vexing problems which have engaged your attention, as I 
understand it, here during this past week—the problems of 
the conflict between freedom and security, between the indi- 
vidual and his social safeguards. 

It seems to me there is something gallant about man’s fight 
to become the master rather than the slave of nature; but 
there is something rather tragic about his struggle to keep 
himself free from the impositions of his own social creations. 

Now, it would be fatuous to claim that we are anywhere 
near solving this conflict, in my judgment, just as it would be 
fatuous to say that because our material well-being increases 
year by year all must be well with America. It isn’t. 


THE SLUMS REMAIN 


Too many of our people still dwell in wretched slums or 
on worn-out land. Once again our topsoil, our national skin, 
is blowing away out on the plains. Our schools and hospitals 
are overcrowded; so are our mental institutions and our 
prisons. Too many of our cities are wasting away from 
neglect. And how can we boast of our high estate when more 
than one of every ten citizens still do not enjoy fully equal 
opportunities? 

Nonetheless, our progress has been astonishing—more 
Americans are living better than ever before. The middle 
class, whose disappearance Marx so confidently predicted, 
has expanded as never before in the history of any other 
nation. And while the Communist conspirators fulminate 
about the cruel capitalists, the lackeys of Wall Street and the 
downtrodden masses, we have created a free society that 
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promotes the general welfare of all far better, far more suc- 
cessfully than it has ever been promoted by any other system 
or social organization. 

Briefly, I think America’s record is “terrific’—if I may bor- 
row a word from junior son. And it is my view that its per- 
formance abroad is even more spectacular. 

Since the turn of the century, we have successively and 
emphatically renounced, first, imperialism, then, isolation, 
and finally, our historical neutrality. We have transformed 
our foreign policy as completely as our domestic policy. Twice 
America has decisively tipped the scales for freedom in a 
mighty global exertion. 


U.S. POLICY: “INVOLVEMENT” 


Instead of isolation, our policy is total involvement; instead 
of non-co-operation, we have been the prime mover in the 
United Nations; instead of neutrality, we have organized the 
greatest defensive coalition in history. And in Korea we fought 
and bled almost alone for the United Nations and for collec- 
tive security. 

But this isn’t all. In the process America has fathered three 
unprecedented ideas: Lend-Lease for Hitler's intended 
victims in war, the Marshall Plan for Stalin’s intended victims 
in peace, and Point Four to help undeveloped areas. And to 
pay for it, all Americans have borne a tax load—I mean a 
collected tax load—that is without counterpart save in Britain 
and that few beyond our borders appreciate. 

And what have we asked in return? Why have we done all 
of this? Some will say self-interest, and there is truth in 
that, because Communism follows the geography of human 
misery. Some will say magnanimity, and there is truth in 
that, too. For it would have been easy to go home as we 
did after the first war, or go it alone as some of our people 
have proposed. 

Call it what you will; the point is to help others help them- 
selves, to help make independence and democracy work, to 
share the burdens of the less fortunate, to raise the tide a 
little all around the world, lifting all the boats with it, just 
as we have done here at home. It was bold and imaginative. 
It was wise and responsible; it was good for them and it was 
good for us. As Edmund Burke said: “Magnanimity is not 
seldom the truest wisdom.” 

Now, I have touched lightly, I know, on a vast subject 
and, while I emphatically approve and loudly cheer America’s 
purposes abroad, past and present, I don’t mean to imply for 
a moment that I approve any more than all of you do all of 
our foreign policies, past or present—especially present. 

My purpose has been just to suggest the main outlines of 
a success story in which we can all take pride. As we look 
back to 1900 and look around us today, the infinite evidence 
of our creative impulses and of our vast achievements ought 
to be heralded and not mocked. 

We have heard “the least of these.” We have enlarged our 
vision, opened our heart and we have disciplined our strength. 
We have turned it into a servant of justice—justice not alone 
for ourselves, but justice for the world-wide commonwealth 
of free men and of free institutions. 

Here, indeed, is a case where mankind has a right to 
knowledge and to the use thereof—the knowledge of what 
America has done, how America has spread out the decision- 
making process, within its many parts. 

It is the knowledge of hcw we have committed 160 mil- 
lion people to vast social projects, not by coercion but by 
persuasion and consent, and by a balancing of the rights of 
the one with the needs of the many. 

I say it is a grand and glorious story. On the basis of the 
record we have outperformed any rival proposals of Com- 

(Continued on page 88) 
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A scene from the CinemaScope film, 
‘How to Marry A Millionaire,” starring 
Betty Grable, Marilyn Monroe, 

and Lauren Bacall. 
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munism or of fascism; and America has nobly accepted her 
responsibility and proudly met her time for greatness in a 
troubled age. 


ON NATIONAL “SUICIDE” 


Why then all this abuse and criticism? Why then have we 
of late grown afraid of ourselves? Why have we of late acted 
as though the whole of this nation is a security risk? Why do 
you suppose we have given in to the bleatings of those who 
insist that it is dangerous for a man to have an idea? Why do 
we talk of saving ourselves by committing suicide—in the 
land of Jefferson? 

So, having said: “Three cheers for America—you’ve done a 
great job of work,” we have to add: “But look out, America, 
your work has just begun; though you’ve nobly grasped the 
present, you could meanly lose the future.” 

What's the matter with us, anyhow? The usual diagnosis 
is ignorance and fear. Ignorance leads many to confuse ends 
with means, to act as though material progress were an end 
in itself rather than a means to great and noble ends. This, I 
suggest, is the peril of our hard-headed, pragmatic attitude 
that has helped us so much to achieve our vast social and 
economic transformation, for if we ever succumb to material- 
ism the meaning will go out of America. 

And ignorance begets fear—the most subversive force of all. 
If America ever loses confidence in herself, she will retain the 
confidence of no one, and she will lose her chance to be free, 
because the fearful are never free. 

But I wonder if all of these alarming concerns are not 
America’s surface symptoms of something even deeper; of a 
moral and human crisis in the Western world which might 
even be compared to the fourth, fifth and sixth-century 
crisis, when the Roman Empire was transformed into 
feudalism and primitive Christianity—early Christianity— 
into the structure of the Catholic Church, or the crisis a 
thousand years later when the feudal world exploded and 
the individual emerged with new relationships to God, to 
nature, to society. 

I sometimes rather wonder if that sentence sounds as wise 
at Columbia as it did on the farm when I wrote it. 

And now, in our time, in spite of our devotion to the ideas 
of religious and secular humanism, I wonder if we are in 
danger of falling into a spirit of materialism in which the aim 
of life is a never-ending increase of material comfort, and the 
result a moral and religious vacuum. 

Is this leading, as lack of faith always must, to a deep 
sense of insecurity and a deterioration of reason? And I won- 
der, too, if today mass manipulation is not a greater danger 
than economic exploitation; if we are not in greater danger of 
becoming robots than slaves. 


DANGER IN “MORAL VACUUM” 


Since man cannot live by bread alone, is not the underlying 
crisis whether he is going to be inspired and motivated again 
by the ideas of the humanistic tradition of Western culture, 
or whether he falls for the new pagan religions, the worship 
of the state and a leader, as millions of believers in the fascist 
and Soviet systems have already done? 

That we are not invulnerable, that there is a moral and a 
human vacuum within us, is, I think, demonstrated by many 
symptoms, of which McCarthyism, which has succeeded in 
frightening so many, is only one. 

But it is even more certain that there are millions who see, 
or at least who dimly sense, the danger, and who want to 
make life in its truly human meaning the main business of 
living; who want to express the humanistic tradition of reason 
and of human solidarity—who want to understand the truth 


and not be drawn into the mass manipulative influence of 
sentimentality and rationalization. 

I venture to say that there are in the world many with a 
deep, intense longing for a vision of a better life not in a 
material, but in a spiritual sense; for love, for human solidar- 
ity. There is a hunger to hear a word of truth, a longing for 
an ideal, a readiness for sacrifice. Churchill’s famous speech 
at the beginning of the war is an illustration, and so is the 
totalitarians’ appeal to emotional forces rather than to ma- 
terial interests in others. 

But the conventional appeal seems to be so often to the 
better life in material terms. I wonder if people are not eager 
to hear about the better life in human terms. 

And I think that, deep down, the ideas of independence, 
of individuality, of free initiative represent the strongest ap- 
peals to Americans who want to think for themselves, who 
don’t want to be creatures of mass suggestion, who don’t 
want to be automatons. 

The question is, I suppose, whether the human and ra- 
tional emotions can be aroused instead of the animal and 
irrational to which the totalitarians appeal. But fill the moral 
vacuum, the rational vacuum, we must; reconvert a popula- 
tion soaked in the spirit of materialism to the spirit of human- 
ism we must, bit by bit, or we too will take on the visage of 
our enemy, the neo-heathens. 


SOLUTION: “IN OURSELVES” 


I have said to you that, in my judgment, America has ac- 
complished miracles at home and abroad, but that despite all 
of this wisdom, this exertion, this goodness, the horror of our 
time in history is that things are worse than ever before. 
There is no peace; we are besieged, we are rattled. Perhaps 
we are even passing through one of the great crises of history 
when man must make another mighty choice. 

Beset by all of these doubts and difficulties, in which di- 
rection, then, do we look? 

We look to ourselves—and we are not ashamed. We are 
proud of what freedom has wrought—the freedom to experi- 
ment, to inquire, to change, to invent. And we shall have to 
look exactly in the same directions to solve our problems now 
—to individual Americans, to their institutions, to their 
churches, to their governments, to their multifarious associa- 
tions—and to all the free participants in the free life of a 
free people. 

And we look, finally, to the free university, whose function 
is the search for truth and its communication to succeeding 
generations. Only as that function is performed steadfastly, 
conscientiously and without interference does a university 
keep faith with the great humanist tradition of which it is 
a part. 

For the university is the archive of the Western mind; it’s 
the keeper of the Western culture—and the foundation of 
Western culture is freedom. Men may be born free; they 
cannot be born wise, and it is the duty of the university to 
make the free wise. The university is the guardian of our 
heritage, the teacher of our teachers. It’s the dwelling place 
of the free mind. 

More than 100 years ago William Ellery Channing defined 
the free mind this way: 

“I call that mind free which jealously guards its intellectual 
rights and powers, which calls no man master, which does 
not content itself with a passive or hereditary faith, which 
opens itself to light whencesoever it may come, and which 
receives new truth as an angel from heaven.” 

I wonder, my friends, how many of us fulfill Channing's 
definition. And I wonder if that could be part of our trouble 
today? 

Thank you. 
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You cannot pass unnoticed in a stunning 
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automatic of all no-clutch transmissions, 
multiplies your safety with control of motion that’s 
entirely new. The 235 HP FirePower V-8 engine gives 
you instant power for instant response at all times. Power Steering 

is easy and safe as pointing. Power Brakes halt you swiftly and surely. with 

but 14 the pedal pressure of conventional brakes. All these combine in 

the first complete driver control. A new day in driving ease and safety. A new 
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Tobacco ... 


It paid for everything in Colonial 
days ...from ministers to wives 


For many years the chief medium 
of exchange for the American 
colonists, tobacco was also their 
greatest source of wealth. When 
first introduced into England late 
in the 16th century, it was worth 
its weight in silver. Later, when 
colonists were paying 100 to 150 
pounds of tobacco for a wife, it 
was worth its weight in women! 
In the colonies, taxes and most 
other debts were all payable in 
tobacco, rather than in money. 
One year the crop failed, and the 
Virginia House of Burgesses gave 
colonists the right, for ten months, 
to discharge tobacco debts in 
money. This act was disallowed 
by the King of England, and it 


was in protest against this dis- 
allowing act that Patrick Henry 
made his famous “‘Give me liberty 
or give me death”’ speech. (He 
was defending county taxpayers 
against a suit by ministers who 
wanted to be paid in tobacco 
instead of money. He won!) 

Three centuries later, tobacco 
is still a vital element in our 
country’s commerce. Total sales 
were around $4 billion last year, 
and nearly $400 million worth 
went overseas. Today, tobacco can 
reasonably be said to be worth 
its weight in taxes, having paid 
$2 billion in national and state 
revenue last year. 

Like many other businessmen, 
dealers in tobacco have found dis- 
tinct advantages in treating The 
National City Bank of New York 
as their banker. With corre- 
spondent banks in every state, 
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and The National City Bank of New York 


and 71 Branches in Greater New 
York, the Bank can handle busi- 
ness easily anywhere in this coun- 
try. Overseas, the Bank offers 
unmatched facilities — 57 fully 
staffed Branches and correspon- 
dents in every commercially im- 
portant city of the free world. 
The training and experience of 
our officers in every type of busi- 
ness make them an invaluable 
source of counsel and guidance. 
For more about the benefits of 
having National City as your 
banker and of covering the world 
with one bank account, write: 
The National City Bank of NewYork 
55 Wall Street, New York, N.Y. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


First in World Wide Banking 
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The Federal Housing Administration is tightening up on loans for making 
repairs and improvements around the house. Here's the story: 





IMPROVEMENT LOANS. FHA announces a list of home-improvement projects on 
which it will no longer insure loans made by lending agencies. Net effect is to 
rule out the easy terms and low interest rates of its Title I loans for such 
things as landscaping, lawn-sprinkler systems and eutdoor fireplaces. 

FHA spokesmen say the action stems from recently revealed abuses in Title I 
loans--salesmen "high pressuring" homeowners into making unneeded repairs, or 
fly-by-night outfits charging exorbitant prices for inferior work. The 
spokesmen claim the restrictions clamp down on projects where abuse is most 
likely, also relieve the Government from having to insure the financing of 
"luxury" items such as home swimming pools and tennis courts. 

























PROJECTS BARRED. Some 26 projects are named on the FHA list. In 
general, they are what the FHA calls "items which do not substantially 
protect or improve the basic utility of the property." Examples: Grading. 
Fire-detection devices. Tree surgery. Venetian blinds. Radiator covers. 
Burglar alarms. Television antennae. Greenhouses. Kennels. 

Still eligible for FHA Title I financing is the big bulk of home- 
improvement projects--such things as repairs, redecorating and alterations. 





DEPENDENTS. A tax break in the form of more liberal provisions on exemptions 
for dependents on your 1954 income tax return now looks like a safe bet. The 
Senate Finance Committee accepts House-approved changes in dependency provisions 

_of tax rules. These changes are almost certain to become law. Their provisions: 

You can claim an exemption for anyone living in your house, whether related 
to you or not, if you furnish more than half that person's support. 

You can claim an exemption for your child, if he's under 19 or a student, 
even though his income tops the $600 limit applying to other dependents. Also, 
scholarships he gets will not count in working out the half-support test. 

If you share with others in supporting a dependent, but none of you provides 
more than half the total, you can decide among yourselves which one can claim the 
exemption. Under present law, no one qualifies for it. 





INSURANCE POLICIES. Your wife may be required to pay, out of the proceeds 
received from insurance policies on your life, any back income taxes you owe at 
(over) 
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your death. So holds the U.S. Tax Court in a case involving a North Carolina 
widow whose husband left nothing else of value. ‘ 

Under terms of his policies, the husband had the right to change his 
beneficiary. Reasoned the Court: He had the authority to make his estate the 
beneficiary instead of his wife. If he had done so, the estate would have been 
liable for the taxes. The wife, as beneficiary, therefore should get the same 
treatment the estate would have received. 


ACCIDENT LIABILITY. There's a limit to the protection your automobile 
liability insurance policy provides when you allow someone to use your car. It 
holds good only if the person sticks reasonably close to going where he said he 
was going and to getting back when he said he would, the West Virginia Supreme 
Court of Appeals decides. The Court relieves an insurance company from a claim 
arising in such a case. The borrower became involved in an accident in a section 
of town other than where he said he was going, and more than four hours 
after he had promised to return the car. 





STOCK OPTIONS. A Tax Court decision reaffirms this rule on options you 
get from your company to buy its stock at less than the market price: 

If the options were intended as extra compensation, the difference 
between the option price and the market price is taxable as ordinary income 
at the time the options are exercised. 

If they were granted to provide you with a proprietary interest in the 
business, the difference is subject to tax as a capital gain. 





AUTOMOBILE COLORS. The color of the car you drive may determine whether 
you will become involved in an automobile accident. That's the view of four 
traffic engineers of the University of California at Los Angeles, based on 
experiments showing how colors affect a person's judgment of distance. Colors 
much lighter or darker than the background can seem as much as 6 feet closer than 
those that more nearly match their surroundings--and 6 feet can mean the 
agifference between having an accident or not, the engineers say. Safest car 
coloring, they indicate, would be two-toned--for example, blue to contrast with 
light backgrounds of daytime and fog, yellow to be more easily seen at night. 





COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIPS. A reader asks: "Where can I find out what 
scholarships are offered in a particular field--hotel management, for 
example--by different colleges and universities in the U.S.?" 

The answer: Ina U.S. Office of Education publication, "Scholarships 
and Fellowships in Institutions of Higher Learning." It's available from 
the Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. Price, 55 cents. 





CLEANING OF SPRAYERS. It's possible to clean weed-killing 2,4-D from 
sprayers, so they can be used for other purposes, without leaving traces that 
could harm desirable plants. But the Department of Agriculture points out that 
it isn't easy; you'd do better to have separate equipment just for 2,4-D. Says 
the Department: Rinse first with kerosene, if an oil or ester solution of the 
weed killer was used. Then let ammonia water--2 teaspoons per quart--stand in 
the sprayer for 12 hours. Or wash with hot soapsuds, trisodium phosphate or 
other alkaline solution. Follow by several rinsings of hot water. 
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AIM for PRODUCTION-LINE PACKAGING 
with Acme Steel Strapping Machines 


Acme Idea Man, 
Harold Schultz of 
Detroit, worked with 






Chrysler officials 
in setting up this 
packaging system. 


ask your 


“Acme Idea Man 


to help solve your 
problems 


A é M For Safe, Lower-Cost Shipping 





Industry is discovering new economies in time and money 

where centralized strapping operations have been made automatic. 
Acme Steel Strapping Machines, for example, help maintain the 
continuous flow of overseas shipments at the Chrysler Corporation 
plant at Marysville, Michigan (Idea No. 419). Here, the size 

or shape of the container makes little difference in moving 

export boxes and packages hour after hour through the machine... 
automatically tensioning, cutting and welding the strapping. 


There is a place for Acme Steel Strapping Machines wherever fast, 
easy application of steel strapping is required on a continuous, 
volume basis. Ask your Acme Idea Man for complete details. Or, write 
Acme Steel Products Division, Dept. CD-64, Acme Steel Company, 
2840 Archer Avenue, Chicago 8, Illinois. Or, Acme Steel Company 
of Canada Ltd., 660 St. Catherine Street W., Montreal, Quebec. 
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RUSSIAN WORKER DOING BETTER 


Buying Power Rises a Little Under Malenkov 


The Russian worker, adding up 
his “‘benefits’’ under Malenkov, 
finds he is only a little better off 
than under Stalin. 

He has to work fewer hours 
for some things, about the same 
for others. But he still is much 
worse off than he was in 1928, 
the year Stalin junked what was 
left of capitalism in Russia. 


Inside Russia, since Joseph Stalin 
died, things are a little better for the 
workingman—but not much. 

Georgi M. Malenkov, who took over 
after Stalin’s death in March, 1953, has 
made a lot of promises to improve living 
standards for the ordinary Russian work- 
er and his family. 

Malenkov has set up six new ministries 
in the Government just to improve out- 
put of food and other consumer goods. 
He issued a special decree calling for 









To buy a 


increased production of meat, milk and 
leather. He started a big program to ex- 
pand grain supplies by development of 
virgin land in Siberia and other places. 

His most recent gift to the workers 
was a price cut in 71 commodities. This 
went into effect on April 1, 1954. It was 
the seventh major price reduction in Rus- 
sia since the end of World War II and 
the second cut that Malenkov has au- 
thorized. But it was smaller than any of 
the earlier price cuts, and did not bring 
with it a raise in wages. It leaves the 
Russian worker still far worse off than he 
was in 1928, in actual living standards. 

What a Russian pays for the every- 
day things of life is best measured in 
terms of the hours of work required to 
obtain particular items of food and 
equipment. 

On this basis, you can measure the 
real extent of the improvement in living 
standards that Malenkov has_ brought 
about. 

The chart on this page shows what the 
facts reveal, as analyzed by the Economic 
Unit of U.S. News & World Report from 


PRICE CUTS IN RUSSIA: 
WHAT THEY MEAN 


Working time required of the average Russian— 


basic data supplied by the U.S. Govern- 
ment’s Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

Under Stalin, a Russian had to work 
42 hours and 42 minutes to get enough 
rubles to buy the bread, beef, potatoes, 
eggs, butter, sugar and milk that a family 
of four would eat in one week. That as- 
sumes a typical Russian diet, heavy on 
bread and potatoes, with each person av- 
eraging only two pounds of beef a week, 
about one stick of butter, one quart of 
milk, two eggs and a little sugar. 

Under Malenkov, a Russian has to 
work 37 hours and 48 minutes to get the 
same amount of food, or four hours and 
54 minutes less than under Stalin at the 
time of his death. 

Milk and potatoes still cost as much 
now as they did in March, 1953, but 
bread, beef, butter, sugar and eggs are 
somewhat cheaper. 

In nonfood items, similarly, Malenkov 
has given the workers a break. But the 
biggest reductions are on the small items. 

A bar of soap costs 35 per cent less, 
in working time, than when Stalin died. 

(Continued on page 96) 





To feed his family (Man, wife, 2 children) 



























































STALIN DIED | NOW [One week's supply of | statin pico | NOW 
6-tube radio 6.5 weeks 6.5 weeks Rye bread 5 hours 4.1 hours 
Cotton dress 2.8 days 2.2 days Potatoes 3.1 hours 3.1 hours 
Pair of men’s shoes 14.5 days 12.3 days Beef 18.5 hours 15.8 hours 
Pair of women’s shoes | 9.4 days 7.9 days Butter 4.5 hours 4 hours 
Wool suit 4.4 weeks 4.4 weeks Sugar 6.2 hours 5.6 hours 
Pair of socks 5.2 hours 3.4 hours Milk 3.7 hours 3.7 hours 
Fifth of vodka 8.6 hours 7.6 hours Eggs 1.7 hours 1.5 hours 
Bar ot soap 35 minutes | 23 minutes TOTAL, 7 food items | 42.7 hours | 37.8 hours 

















Source: BLS, and USN& WR Economic Unit 
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Ive found a new way 
to get a cleaner, whiter wash 


. - . use super-hot hot water 


An automatic water heater with a Monel tank 
can give you all the super-hot water you need 


“With our old water heater, I was 
on the scrub team. Monday after 
Monday! 

“So Dave got me an automatic gas 
water heater—one with a solid Monel 
tank. And I found a new way to cut 
down wash time and get clothes 
sparkling white. Just use hotter hot 
water in my washing machine.” 

Now why the Monel tank? 

Because, over the years, Monel has 
proved itself as a corrosion-resisting 
metal .. . in ships, refineries, hospi- 
tals, chemical plants! 

And because specific research 
proved — the research of equipment 
makers and International Nickel 
Company — that, in water heaters, 
Monel’s corrosion resistance added 
up to two important consumer bene- 
fits: One, cleaner hot water at all 
times — water free from tank rust. 
Two, hotter hot water — with a solid 
Monel tank, you can safely set your 
water heater dial at 180°. 












In this case, Inco 
research did a job for 
housewives — and equip- 
ment makers—maybe for 
you. But take it from 
designers, welders, jet 
plane engineers, and 
many another, Inco 
research has done as 











Look to 
Inco research 


for help on corrosion problems 


It takes one type of alloy to check corrosion at 
180 degrees in water heaters, quite another type 
to do it at 2000 degrees in jet airplane engines. 
Inco research has produced both. Possibly the 
range of this research would enable Inco to help 
you solve your corrosion and high temperature 
problems. The help is yours for the asking. 





much for them. 

For designers, it has produced 
Ductile Iron —a revolutionary new 
metal—cast iron with the brittleness 
“bred out.” 

For local welders, International 
Nickel research has developed 
Ni-Rod. This rod makes it easy to 
weld cast iron and repair broken 
equipment. 


In cooperation with jet plane engi- 
neers, it has produced the Inconel 
and Nimonic series of high tempera- 
ture alloys that helped bring the Jet 
Age into its own. 

This you can count on — that con- 
tinuing Inco research is as much 
interested in your tomorrow as your 
today. 


© 1954,T.1I.N.Co. 
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BS ovus- | 
We. alsa TV | 


$3,900 — 


JAGUAR | 


Sports Car 
r 


s wk 
see 
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By using America’s only “3-state one- 
station TV network” you can save the 
cost of a $3,900 Jaguar sports car in fif- 
teen weeks of a half-hour weekly pro- 
gram 


VERMONT 


(NEW HAMPSHIRE, 
Lol ice, 
WF 


COVERS 3 STATES 


Mt. Washington’s more-than-a-mile 
high TV station covers most of the 
three states of Maine, New Hampshire 
and Vermont. On the air in August. 


ee, 


WHAT A REACH! 


Covers virtually all the families local 
stations do. Reaches thousands of fami- 
lies they cannot reach. Costs 54% less 
than the combination of the three TV 
stations giving next best coverage. 









CBS - ABC Channel 8 


Mt. Washington TV, Inc. 
WMTW 


Represented nationally by 
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.. . Vodka is cheaper, but 
overcoats are not 


A pair of socks is 35 per cent less in 
working time; a cotton dress, 21 per cent 
less; a pair of men’s shoes, 15 per cent 
less; a pair of women’s shoes, 16 per-cent 
less. Tobacco now is 20 per cent cheaper. 
A fifth of vodka costs 7.6 hours of work, 
or 12 per cent less than it did. 

When it comes to larger and more im- 
portant items of clothing and household 
goods, however, there has been no 
change. It still takes a Russian worker 
eight and a half weeks of work, at 48 
hours a week, to earn the price of an 
overcoat; six and a half weeks for a six- 
tube radio set; nearly four and a half 
weeks for a woolen suit. 

Russian gains in living standards 
under Malenkov are put in better per- 





—Sovfoto 


SOVIET SHOP 
Household goods are dear 


spective, too, when some other facts are 
remembered. 

For example, official analysts stress 
that, despite recent gains, Russian work- 
ers still are paid less, in terms of “real” 
earnings, than they were getting in 1928. 

It was in 1928 that Stalin junked the 
last remnants of private enterprise in 
Russia, ordered complete collectivization 
of farms and embarked on his ruthless 
five-year plans to expand heavy industry 
at the expense of living standards. 

After World War II, Stalin relaxed 
things a little, in the guise of five major 
price-reduction decrees between 1947 
and early 1953. But with his price cuts 
came currency “reform” that wiped out 
Russian workers’ savings. 

When Stalin died, “real” earnings of 

(Continued on page 97) 
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Stake In new 
construction 


Dodge Reports tell you where 
the business is — who to see 
and when to see them. 

Find out now how Dodge Re- 
ports can work for you. Write 
for booklet, ‘‘Dodge Reports, 
Howto Use Them Effectively.” 





Dept. U-548,119 W. 40th St., New York 18 
Timely, accurate construction news 
service East of the Rockies 
TAKE THE FIRST STEP IN EVERY SALE 





DODGE REPORTS fi 


CORPORATION 
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50,000 FIRMS | 
SPECIFY 
SPEED SWEEP 





Sweeps faster, cleaner, ae 
Outlasts Ordinary Brushes 3 to 1! 


WRITE FOR STYLES, SIZES AND PRICES TODAY 


Milwaukee Dustliess Brush Co. 


530 N. 22ND ST., MILWAUKEE 3, WIS. 
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. . . Food costs since 1928— 
up in Russia, down in U.S. 


Russian workers were roughly 40 per 
cent lower than they had been in 1928, 
a quarter of a century earlier. 

The Malenkov regime has carried the 
relaxation policy a little further, but the 
“workers paradise” still doesn’t look so 
good compared with Russia’s own past, 
or with American standards. 

After Malenkov’s latest price cuts the 
average Russian still has to work much 
longer than in 1928 for a given amount 
of food. He has to work about 53 per 
cent longer for a pound of bread; 43 
per cent longer for a pound of beef; 
244 per cent longer for a quart of milk. 

In the United States, by contrast, 
a worker now has to work only about 
half as long as he did in 1928, to earn 





—Sovfoto 


SOVIET SHOPPERS 
Food’s a little cheaper 


enough dollars to buy a week’s supply 
of groceries. 

At present prices in Russia, the head 
of a family of four would have to devote 
more than 78 per cent of his pay, for a 
48-hour work week, to buying food, if 
he wanted his family to eat as well as a 
typical Russian family ete in 1928. In 
the U.S., on the other hand, an average 
family spends about one third of its in- 
come on food. 

In spite of price cuts, the Russian 
worker still has to work many times long- 
er than an American to buy the necessi- 
ties of life. To purchase a pound of 
bread, the Russian must work twice as 
long as the American; for beef and milk, 
5 times as long; for potatoes, 6 times; 
for eggs, 8 times; for butter, 10 times; 

(Continued on page 98) 
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Whaft’s going on in the 
youngest of the South’s great cities? 


$44,000,000 for expansion in 1953—$105,570,000 planned for 1954 to ’56 
—an additional $100,000,000 proposed for 5 new hydroelectric plants— 
these figures measure the Alabama Power Company’s investment to meet 
the increasing demand for electric power in Alabama—up 63% in five years. 

Birmingham, Alabama, is the South’s leading industrial city—over 800 
manufacturers employ 65,000 workers. And since it’s centrally located and 
served by numerous trunk line railroads, barge lines, highway and air 
transport, and is a center of steel production and processing, it’s a choice 
location for many types of industry. 

Rome Cable plays an important part in the expansion of the electric 
light and power industry by supplying much of the electric cable and wire 
to transmit the necessary power for homes and industry and by supplying 
wire and cable for thousands of special applications in the industries 
themselves. 


Rome Cable has helped many power companies and manufacturers solve 
difficult power problems because Rome’s advance engineering is backed 
by thorough research and long field experience. 

You'll be interested in all the facts on Rome Cable that are included in 
the booklet, “The Story of Rome Cable.” Write for your copy today. 


“‘LIGHT FOR FREEDOM—POWER FOR PROGRESS’’ 
This is the Diamond Jubilee of Edison’s invention of the incandes- 
cent lamp. Rome Cable is proud to pay tribute to his great genius. 


F iain CAGEE 
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How to Enjoy 





High Praise at Low Cost 


A person and a business have one thing 
in common: they both thrive on praise. 
But they do not win praise until their 
praiseworthy points become well known 
to others. 

Once these facts become widely known 
to many people, praise contributes to the 
building of a fine reputation. This can be 
reflected in increased sales and profits. 


How to 
Circulate Praiseworthy Facts 


The economical way to publicize the 
superior points of your brand and your 
company is through printed selling lit- 
erature. Tell your story in attractive, 
readable booklets, brochures, broadsides, 
bulletins, reports or catalogs. Circulate 
these pieces to your prospects and let 
them absorb all the reasons why it pays 
to do business with you. 

Be sure to tell your reason-why story 
completely. Omit no selling point, either 
major or minor. Prospects are usually 
eager for information that confers bene- 
fits upon them. And selling literature 
represents the most effective and thrifty 
way to convey this information to large 
numbers of people. 
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Your Ally—A Good Printer 


When you decide to produce a printed 
piece, do this one thing first: call in a 
good printer. He can be a man’s best 
friend when literature is in the process 
of creation. He can save you dollars in 
money and hours in time and effort. He 
is a skilled craftsman whose experience 
and technical knowledge are best applied 
to your job from the very outset. 

A good printer will be likely to specify 
Warren’s Standard Printing Papers. He 
knows their century-old reputation for 
uniform high quality and for turning 
out the most attractive, most readable 
printed pieces used in American business. 
S. D. Warren Company, 89 Broad Street, 
Boston 1, Massachusetts. 


BETTER PAPER — BETTER PRINTING 


warrens 


STAN DARD Ff 





Printing Fapers 
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... Russians’ buying power 
far below American level 


for tea, 21 times; for sugar, 26 times. To 
get the clothing he needs, the Russian 
has to put in 10 to 20 times more work- 
ing hours than the American. 

From all available facts, thus, it looks 
as if Georgi Malenkov has made life a 
little easier for Russian workers—but there 
still is plenty of room for improvement, 





A Business View: 
Quiet Labor Year 


NEW YORK 


A forecast, from business, of what 1954 
will bring in the way of strikes, wage 
demands and wage increases now is 
available. It represents the opinion of 
more than 800 top labor-relations advisers 
to big U.S. companies, gathered in New 
York for a conference sponsored by the 
American Management Association. 

What these experts see ahead is this: 

Strikes will be few in the rest of 1954. 
Peace, rather than strife and unrest, is 
to be the keynote in this year’s union- 
management discussions. 

Wage settlements will provide, at most, 
about 5 cents an hour in wage increases. 
That compares with a top of about 9 
cents in 1953 and 16 cents in 1952. 

In many cases, unions will be con- 
tent with a few more fringe benefits, 
rather than wage hikes. 

Wage cutting is not in sight on any 
important scale. 

Principal demands by unions will be 
for more liberal vacation policies, using 
as a standard the three-week vacation 
terms for workers with 10 years’ service; 
pensions, where companies do not al- 
ready have them, and fancier pensions at 
less cost to workers where plans are now 
in effect; more company-paid or com- 
pany-contributory insurance plans; sev- 
erance pay, which looks more important 
now that layoffs threaten. 

Bargaining, however, will be guided 
moye by the showing of what an indi- 
vidual company can afford to pay than by 
any “trend” or “pattern” set in contracts 
with a bellwether industry such as steel. 

Demands for a guaranteed annual 
wage will be heard often, but this is 
not likely to be a serious problem for 
the average company. Workers show lit- 
tle interest in this idea when employ- 
ment is as high as it is now. 

These are the main conclusions ex- 
pressed by labor experts during the AMA 
conference. They're betting that 1954 is 
to be a relatively quiet year along the 
labor front. 
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DeVilbiss helps you get the most from the 





machines, surface grinders. 


Bie, 


] FINER FINISHES —The DoAll Company relies on DeVilbiss = COMPONENT PARTS — DeVilbiss Air 


® spray equipment for durable, gleaming finishes on its band 





spray method 





Compressors supply 


pressure that forces a jet of air and coolant against the saw blades 


in DoAll Band Machines. 


DeVILBISS HELPS DoALL TWO WAYS! 


The DoAll Company, Des Plaines, 
Ill, produces saw-band machines 
capable of cutting every known 
material. It also makes  surface- 
grinding machines so precise they 
can erase a pencil mark on a slab 


of steel without marring the surface! 


DoAll uses DeVilbiss equipment 
two ways: they use DeVilbiss Spray 
Guns and Spray Booths to paint 


their world-famous tools, and they 
use DeVilbiss Air Compressors as a 


component in their band machines. 


Says DoAll’s Clinton Rosene, “We 
give our customers quality through- 
out the machine — that’s why we 
selected DeVilbiss equipment. De- 
Vilbiss Air Compressors give de- 
pendable service with little or no 
attention. Our DeVilbiss spray- 


painting equipment assures attrac- 


tive, long-lasting finishes.” 


DeVilbiss can help you improve 
your product with finer finishes, 
and with quality components such 
as hose, hose connections, air-line 
regulators and filters. Get complete 
facts, today, from your nearest 
DeVilbiss jobber or branch office; 


or write us direct for free literature. 


THE DEVILBISS COMPANY, Toledo, Ohio — Santa Clara, Calif. © Barrie, Ontario * London, England 





Air Compressors 


Hose and Connections 





Spray Guns Spray Booths 


FOR BETTER SERVICE, BUY 


DeEVILBISS 
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MORE ON OPPENHEIMER CASE 


The Atomic Energy Commission explained last week why 
it is denying Dr. J. Robert Oppenheimer the right to oral 
arguments in his appeal from a security-board ruling that 
bars him from atomic secrets. The explanation came in a 
letter from K. D. Nichols, General Manager of AEC, to 
Lloyd K. Garrison, attorney for Dr. Oppenheimer. Full text 
of the letter, released June 7, follows: 


June 3, 1954 
Dear Mr. Garrison: 

This will acknowledge receipt of your letter of June 1, 
1954, in which you refer to my letter of May 28, 1954, to 
Dr. Oppenheimer. 

In your letter you refer to the fact that review by a Per- 
sonnel Security Review Board would “entail further delay.” 
As you are fully aware, my letter to Dr. Oppenheimer of De- 
cember 23, 1953, stated that Dr. Oppenheimer would have 
thirty days in which to submit a written answer. In your let- 
ter to me of January 20, 1954, you asked for an extension of 
this time to and including February 23. In my letter to you 
of January 27 this extension was granted. In your letter to 
me of February 19 you confirmed your telephone request for 
an extension of time from February 23 to March 1. In my 
letter to you of February 26 this request was granted. In my 
letter to you of March 3 I confirmed a telephone conversa- 
tion with you of the previous day in which the time for your 
answer was extended to March 5, 1954. I know of no delays 
other than those I have referred to above. 

The Atomic Energy Commission’s published Security 
Clearance Procedures, a copy of which was furnished to Dr. 
Oppenheimer with my letter of December 23, 1953, provide 
that if the individual requests a review of his case by the 
Personnel Security Review Board, he shall have twenty days 
within which to submit a brief in support of his contentions. 
The Procedures further prescribe that oral argument be- 
fore the Personnel Security Review Board may be had only 
in the discretion of that Board. The Procedures make no pro- 
vision for submission of a brief, or for oral argument, when 
the case then comes to the General Manager for final de- 
termination. 

Since Dr. Oppenheimer has waived his right to review by 
the Personnel Security Review Board, our Procedures do not 
contemplate any further presentation by Dr. Oppenheimer, 
either oral or written. The written brief which you men- 
tion in your letter, and which we understand will be re- 
ceived by the Commission on June 7, will be given very care- 
ful consideration. The Commission does not feel that it can 
accede to your suggestion that there be oral argument as well. 

Your letter states that Dr. Oppenheimer was not given ac- 
cess to material “actually used and disclosed for the first 
time at the hearings.” I should like to remind you that in 
my letter to you of February 12, 1954, I stated: 

“We have also indicated to you our willingness to 
make available to you, insofar as our facilities permit us 
to do so, documents which you reasonably believe are 
relevant to the matters in issue. You will appreciate, 
however, that the Commission must in fulfillment of its 
responsibilities for the maintenance of the common de- 
fense and security reserve the right to decide whether 
particular documents to which you request access are 
relevant and whether your access to such documents or 
parts thereof would be consistent with the national 
interest.” a 
In a letter dated February 19, 1954, to you from William 

Mitchell, our General Counsel, it was stated: 

“Furthermore, Dr. Oppenheimer will be given an op- 
portunity to read the Minutes of the GAC [General Ad- 
visory Committee] Meeting of October, 1949, by com- 
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ing to the Commission’s Offices at his convenience. Ar- 

rangements for this purpose may be made with Mr. 

Nichols.” 

Dr. Oppenheimer did not avail himself of this opportunity, 

Furthermore, you were given an opportunity by the Com- 
mission, prior to the hearings, to request security clearance 
for yourself. You will recall that the question of your clear- 
ance was discussed with you on January 18, and that on Jan- 
uary 27 I wrote you stating that the Commission was pre- 
pared to process your clearance as expeditiously as possible 
upon receipt of your Personnel Security Questionnaire. On 
February 3, 1954, you wrote me stating that you had decided 
not to request clearance. In your letter to me of March 26, 
1954, you stated that you had finally decided that one of Dr. 
Oppenheimer’s counsel should be cleared. The Board first 
convened on April 5. At the time your March 26 letter was 
received, it was not possible to complete the necessary back- 
ground investigation, which is a prerequisite to clearance, un- 
til after the hearings had been concluded and the Board’s 
Report had been submitted. At the Hearings themselves, 
whenever any document was introduced which still bore a 
security classification, Dr. Oppenheimer himself was _per- 
mitted to read the document. Since his Counsel had not been 
cleared, they were not, and could not be, given access to such 
classified documents. I know of no other material, considered 
by the Gray Board [Gordon Gray is chairman of the Per- 
sonnel Security Board] which could be made available to Dr. 
Oppenheimer at the present time. 

Sincerely yours, 
K. D. NicHOoLs 


Another document in the Oppenheimer case also came to 
light on June 7. It was the letter written by Dr. Oppen- 
heimer to Lewis L. Strauss, Chairman of AEC, the day after 
the scientist was told that his clearance for AEC work was be- 
ing suspended. In his letter of Dec. 22, 1953, Dr. Oppen- 
heimer refused to resign rather than face a security inquiry. 
Full text, as released by Dr. Oppenheimer: 


December 22, 1953 
Dear Lewis: 

Yesterday, when you asked to see me, you told me for the 
first time that my clearance by the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission was about to be suspended. You put to me, as a pos- 
sible desirable alternative, that I request termination of my 
contract as a consultant to the Commission, and thereby 
avoid an explicit consideration of the charges on which the 
Commission’s action would otherwise be based. I was told 
that if I did not do this within a day, I would receive a letter 
notifying me of the suspension of my clearance and of the 
charges against me and I was shown a draft of that letter. 

I have thought most earnestly of the alternative suggested. 
Under the circumstances, this course of action would mean 
that I accept and concur in the view that I am not fit to serve 
this Government thai I have now served for some twelve 
years. This I cannot do, If I were thus unworthy I could 
hardly have served our country as I have tried, or been 
the Director of our Institute [for Advanced Study] in Prince- 
ton, or have spoken as on more than one occasion I have 
found myself speaking, in the name of our science and 
our country. 

Since at our meeting yesterday, you and General Nichols 
told me that the charges in the letter were familiar charges, 
and since the time was short, I paged through the letter quite 
briefly. I shall now need to read it in detail and make ap- 
propriate response. 

Faithfully yours, 
ROBERT OPPENHEIMER 
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WE'RE PRODUCING 





MORE DAIRY FOODS 


United States Department of Agriculture esti- 
mates, just released, indicate that the American 
public in 1954 has larger supplies of dairy foods 
than ever before. This is good news for you, be- 
cause dairy foods offer you the world’s greatest 
values in nutrition, the world’s greatest taste variety. 


Here are the production increases 


estimated for 1954 over 1953: 














Fresh Milk and Cream up 3% 
Butter x up 3% 
Cheese up 1% 
Ice Cream up 4% 
Condensed and Evaporated Milk up 7% 
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News! 


YOU'RE BUYING 





MORE DAIRY FOODS 


Government estimates also indicate increased 
consumption of dairy foods. The dairy farmers of 
America believe that this is due, at least in part, 
to their own promotional campaign, through the 
American Dairy Association—proof of their de- 
termination to solve their own problems. ; 


Here are the consumption increases 


estimated for 1954 over 1953: 














Fresh Milk and Cream up 3% 
Butter up 5% 
Cheese up 6% 
Ice Cream up 4% 
Condensed and Evaporated Milk up 4% 





A message paid for by dairy farmers across the nation—part of their own program of service 


and research for the public through the “Voice of the Dairy Farmer.” 


AMERICAN DAIRY ASSOCIATION 


20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois 





How XEROGRAPHY 
pypLicatiNne c 


Producing up-to-the-minute weekly Price 
Order Books containing more than 7000 
grocery items, for more than 1400 member 
stores, is now accomplished with xerog- 
raphy in one day, instead of five days by 
former method. And, at an annual saving 
of $15,000 a year. 

By photographically reducing the sub- 
ject matter 26% onto paper masters, the 
average number of pages was reduced 
from 156 to 88 and the cost of mailing was 
cut from 18c to 12c. Other uses of xerog- 
raphy include order forms, bulletins, 
membership lists, etc. 

Anything written, typed, drawn or 
printed can be reproduced with photo- 
graphic accuracy in about 3 minutes onto 
an offset paper master for run off of multi- 
ple copies on an offset duplicator. Origi- 
nal copy may be enlarged, reduced or re- 


THE 


osts 


SOME USERS IN 
DIFFERENT FIELDS 


AIRCRAFT 





produced same size by xerography in 
XeroX® Lith-Master* copying equip- 
ment. With xerography, copies can be 


Bell Aircraft Corporation 


BUILDING MATERIALS 
National Gypsum Company 


HALOI!ID 


made from one or both sides of original 
material. 

For use in diazo type machines, trans- 
lucent intermediates can be made from University of Rochester 
any original subject in the same speedy INSURANCE 
way. Glens Falls Group 

There is no limit to the versatility of MANUFACTURING 
the dry, electrostatic, direct positive Taylor Instrument Companies 
xerography process in paperwork dupli- RETAIL 
cating applications for companies of all H. L. Green Co., Inc. 


kinds, large or small. TRANSPORTATION 
Braniff Airways 


CHEMICAL 
Ethyl Corporation 


EDUCATION 


*A trademark of The Haloid Company 











WRITE... 6-page Certified Grocers of California report and ‘proof of pertermanes” folders 
showing how business, industry and government are cutting costs and saving time with xerography. 
For instance: xerography saves The State of Florida more than $30,000 a year producing exad 
copies of final bills approved by legislature. 


COMPAN Y 


54-119X HALOID ST., ROCHESTER 3, N. Y. © Branch Offices in Principal U. S. Cities and Toronto 


‘ 
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01D CO- ROCHE? 


The fastest, cheapest, most versatile way to make masters for duplicating 
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Trend of American Business 








24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Building industry continues to give every sign of being the mainstay of 
business activity in the United States. 

Outlay for new construction so far this year is running ahead of 1953. 
There seems to be a Strong chance-that 1954 will top the 1953 boom. 

Construction is the brightest spot in the business outlook. 








Take this report from the "Engineering News-Record," a building journal: 
Contracts for heavy construction in May broke a record for the month. 
Contracts call for an outlay of 1.4 billion dollars. That's 33 per cent ahead 

of May, 1953, and a gain of 25 per cent over April, 1954. 








Public-works contracts are rising and so are industrial-building awards. 
Industrial contracts are a sign of continued business expansion. 





New contracts also are large for housing projects, commercial structures. 





Flotation of new bond issues, moreover, promises another increase in the 
near future for highway building, chiefly in toll roads. 





Note that contracts awards are positive signs of future activity--building 
that is to be done, not building that has started or is being completed. 


Now take a look at what actually is going on--the figures for May: 
Total spending for new building in May approached 3.1 billion dollars. 





That's a record for the month and a 9.8 per cent gain over April. 

Residential building keeps on climbing. It topped 1 billion dollars. Home 
building, so far this year, is running ahead of last year. 

Commercial building advanced in May to an all-time peak. 








Industrial construction, however, is lagging behind a year ago. Outlay for 





new construction on farms also is down. 
Public construction, sparked by State and local governments, rose 13 per 
cent in May, over April. Most of this is highways, schools, hospitals. 








Leaders in building activity include office buildings, shopping centers, 
schools, churches, public utilities, water and sewer lines, highways. Commerce 
and Labor departments, which keep tab on building, note that a backlog for these 
types of construction still exists, despite the heavy outlay. 


It's construction contracts, apparently, that give Arthur Burns, economic 
adviser to the President, his strongest grounds for optimism. Others: 

An early end to inventory liquidation, which has been a drag on activity. 

An increase in orders for durable goods. 

High scheduled rate of spending by the Federal Government. 

Signs of increase in the volume of consumer expenditures. 

Some indication of a steady outlay for new plant and equipment. 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 
You get the details of Mr. Burns's reasoning on page 73. 


A survey by Commerce and the Securities Exchange Commission has a 
Slightly less optimistic tone than the Burns estimates on plant and equipment. 

Investment scheduled through September is put at an annual rate of 27.1 
billion dollars, against an earlier estimate of 27.2 billion for the year. 
Investment in plant and equipment last year came to 28.4 billion. 

Mr. Burns may prove sound, however. Earlier estimates figured the 
April-June outlay at 6.9 billions. That's now boosted to 7 billions. 

The July-September estimate is for 6.7 billions. It could go higher, too. 

In any event, samplings by Government officials point to a high level of 
business investment; if not as high as 1953, higher than any other year. 











When it comes to details of business investment plans: 

Manufacturing firms plan to invest about 7 per cent less than last year, 
with auto companies up, steel and other metal firms down. Declines also are 
indicated in machinery, textile, chemical and rubber companies. 

Mining companies are investing about the same amount as last year. 

Public utilities also about match the outlays made in 1953. 

Railroads, however, are cutting investments by about 30 per cent. 

Commercial firms are making larger improvements than a year ago. 














Look for a brief downtrend in automobile production. 

Auto manufacturers are reported to have decided not to introduce their 1955 
models until 1954 models are largely sold. 

New-car inventories, though dropping, are still high. 

Significance of the production decision is that dealers are to be given a 
chance to move cars now in stock before they are loaded up with 1955 models. 

Result will be a tapering off of output in June, a continued drop until 
1955-model passenger cars are ready to be introduced. 

Dealers are pleased with this prospect. They did not relish a return to 
last year's condition, when they had lots of unsold 1953 models as the new 
models came in. That caused a lot of distress sales. 











Used-car situation now is in good shape, after months of downtrend. 

Inventories of used cars in hands of new-car dealers are below last year. 

Prices have been stable for most of this year, but now are beginning to dip 
as the seasonal buying period nears an end. However, the lower prices are said 
to be drawing more customers, contributing to still smaller inventories. 





Unemployment didn't rise as much as usual in May. 

Total gain in jobholders for the month was 521,000. The increase, net, was 
due solely to opening up of farm jobs. 

Farm employment rose by 746,000 during the month, while nonfarm jobholders 
were reduced by 225,000. Factory employment was still in a declining trend. 

Labor Department, moreover, foresees little improvement in the employment 
situation until after July. That is based on employer hiring plans. 














Recent sharp price increases for mercury have some users puzzled. Their 
guess is that a new use for the liquid metal has been found in atomic energy. 
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The July-September estimate is for 6.7 billions. It could go higher, too. 
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When it comes to details of business investment plans: 

Manufacturing firms plan to invest about 7 per cent less than last year, 
with auto companies up, steel and other metal firms down. Declines also are 
indicated in machinery, textile, chemical and rubber companies. 
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Railroads, however, are cutting investments by about 30 per cent. 
Commercial firms are making larger improvements than a year ago. 











Look for a brief downtrend in automobile production. 

Auto manufacturers are reported to have decided not to introduce their 1955 
models until 1954 models are largely sold. 

New-car inventories, though dropping, are still high. 

Significance of the production decision is that dealers are to be given a 
chance to move cars now in stock before they are loaded up with 1955 models. 

Result will be a tapering off of output in June, a continued drop until 
1955-model passenger cars are ready to be introduced. 

Dealers are pleased with this prospect. They did not relish a return to 
last year's condition, when they had lots of unsold 1953 models as the new 
models came in. That caused a lot of distress sales. 











Used-car situation now is in good shape, after months of downtrend. 

Inventories of used cars in hands of new-car dealers are below last year. 

Prices have been stable for most of this year, but now are beginning to dip 
as the seasonal buying period nears an end. However, the lower prices are said 
to be drawing more customers, contributing to still smaller inventories. 





Unemployment didn't rise as much as usual in May. 

Total gain in jobholders for the month was 521,000. The increase, net, was 
due solely to opening up of farm jobs. 

Farm employment rose by 746,000 during the month, while nonfarm jobholders 
were reduced by 225,000. Factory employment was still in a declining trend. 

Labor Department, moreover, foresees little improvement in the employment 
Situation until after July. That is based on employer hiring plans. 














Recent sharp price increases for mercury have some users puzzled. Their 
guess is that a new use for the liquid metal has been found in atomic energy. 
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Every typist turns out the same uniformly- 
perfect work on a new Remington Electric 
typewriter because electricity does the work! 
Sharpness and evenness of impression are 
automatic — regardless of typists’ speed, 
‘‘touch” or experience—making every le+ter 
a perfectly beautiful picture of words. 


BRremington Frand 


Makers of the Remington Standard, Electric, 
Noiseless, Quict-riter and Office-riter Typewriters. 





PLUS & 


A rush to build homes for sale to veter- 
ans is under way. The work already in 
progress is lifting residential con- 
struction and is helping to keep busi- 
ness activity at a high level. 

Appraisal requests covering 52,245 
proposed homes were received by the 
Veterans’ Administration in May. That 
is double the number in May, 1953, 
and the largest total since October, 
1950. An appraisal of the value of 
new homes, based on the builders’ 
plans and specifications, is necessary 
to make loans on the completed homes 
eligible for guarantee by the VA. 

A ground swell of activity in building 
for veterans has been developing. Ap- 
praisal requests in the first five months 
of 1954 covered 186,205 proposed 
homes, more than 80 per cent above 
the same period of 1953. 

Homes started under VA _ financing 
jumped to 24,991 in May, more than 
double the number in May, 1953, 
and the largest monthly total on rec- 
ord. VA starts in May were roughly a 
quarter of all homes started in the 
month. 

Conditions are now ripe for a boom in 
home sales to veterans. Lenders are 
eager to buy VA mortgages. Builders, 
for their part, see a chance to sell 
homes to veterans on the easiest terms 
in years. 

Veterans find that credit terms on VA 
loans grow easier month by month. 
Twenty per cent of all new VA loans 
made in April, as the top chart shows, 
required the borrower to make no 
down payment at all. Loans due over 
periods of 26 to 30 years have in- 
creased to 15.5 per cent of all new 
loans. 




















MINUS 
Latest Indicators of Business Activity— 
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Benefits to veterans are important. 
Those who could not afford a home 
a year ago find it easy to buy one 
now. Dollars saved can now go to buy 
a more expensive home than was pos- 





| Home Financing for Veterans 
Available on Easier Terms 


| 20%|— Per Cent of New VA Loons 
Made With No Down Payments 
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Source: Veterans’ Administration 
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sible a little while ago. And more 
money is left over to buy furniture, 
appliances, TV sets. 

Potential size of the veterans’ home 
market is nebulous, but it could be 
large if credit terms stay easy. About 
3.5 million veterans have already 
bought homes with GI loans and 
officials estimate that another 2 to 
2.5 million will do so before their 
right expires. Heaviest demand will 
come between now and July 25, 1957, 
when the loan privilege of about 12 


J 


million World War II veterans will 
expire. Korean-war veterans have at 
least 10 years from now in which to 
exercise their right. At this time, there 
are only 2.75 million Korean-war vet- 
erans eligible for GI loans, but the 
total is growing each year. 

A shift in methods of home financing 
from FHA and conventional mortgage 
loans partly explains the steep rise in 
homes planned for sale with VA loans. 
FHA loan applications covered 34,715 
new homes in May, 12 per cent below 
a year ago. 

Home buyers in general will be al- 
lowed easier terms on FHA loans if a 
bill before Congress becomes law. 

Industrial output, meanwhile, is turning 
up slowly. Steel mills scheduled output 
at 73 per cent of capacity in the week 
ended June 12, highest since Feb- 
ruary. Activity in the textile, apparel 
and paperboard industries was rather 
strong in May. 

Employment in nonfarm jobs, seasonally 
adjusted, fell only 85,000 in May, the 
smallest drop since October. 

Unemployment fell to 3,305,000 early 
in May, down 160,000 from April 
and 420,000 below March. Insured 
unemployment declined steadily after 
the first week in May to the end of 
the month. Layoffs early in June were 
at the lowest since October. 

Capital-goods demand is _ holding. 
Business plans to spend for plant and 
equipment at a rate of 26.8 billion 
dollars per year in the third quarter, 
about the same as in the second. 

Deflation has grown steadily weaker 
in recent months. Forces of recovery 
seem gradually to be gaining the 
upper hand. 
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Efficiency is way up 


when a well-designed forms system saves 


waste, prevents mistakes, and makes every 
operation or procedure work. One of our cus- 
tomers increased its billing efficiency by 45% 
with a system based on Moore Continuous 
Forms. The customer’s own men thought up the 
idea and worked it out with the help of a 
Moore man, backed by Moore’s wide facilities 
and range of forms constructions. Perhaps the 
Moore man can help you? 








Meet your HOMEtown Insurance Agent 





He sold me peace-of-mind...neatly wrapped in paper 


A home is for happiness. 

That’s what you work for—that’s where your enjoyment is. 

A house can be replaced of course — but contentment can’t be. 
Isn’t it worth protecting your peace-of-mind? 


You'll be surprised how much your insurance man can add to 
your peace-of-mind, if you will allow him. You can’t fully enjoy 
your home and belongings unless you know they are properly 
protected. Your Home Insurance agent knows how to give 

you exactly the protection you need and want. He knows your 
town and understands your problems and ambitions. 


You'll find him pleasant to talk to and a good friend 
to have — why not call him soon? 


Do you know what you own? 
You may be surprised to 
know the total value of 
your home furnishings and 
personal effects. Every 
homeowner should have a 
home inventory. For a 
handy free inventory book- 
let, see your Home agent or 
write The Home Insurance 
Company, Dept. R. 





yx Your HOMEtown Agent can serve you well—see him now! 





EAE GRRE SE ES PR ee 


* THE HOME* 
Fusurance Company | 


Home Office: 59 Maiden Lane, New York 8, N. Y. 


FIRE « AUTOMOBILE «¢ MARINE 


The Home Indemnity Company, an affiliate, writes #3 
Casualty Insurance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds 


oot anager 


The Home, through its agents and brokers, is America’s leading insurance protector of American homes and the homes of American industry. 
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FROM AFRICA 


“COLD WAR” IN TROPICS 


LEOPOLDVILLE, Belgian Congo—A 
tropical version of the “cold war” is go- 
ing on here in the heart of darkest Africa 
-and it is giving the diplomatic colony 
of Leopoldville quite a bit to talk about. 

The talk centers around F. R. Klouda, 
the Czechoslovakian consul and_ the 
only Communist diplomat on this conti- 
nent between Ethiopia and the Union of 
South Africa. 

Mr. Klouda, 32, is talked about as a 
man of mystery—and he behaves like 
one. He is unmarried. He lives alone in 
a fortress-like stone house, with not even 
a secretary to assist him. He wears dark 
glasses. 

And Mr. Klouda is probably the most 
watched man in this part of the world. 
Whenever he sallies forth from his 
fortress, the Belgian security police 
make a point of knowing about it. 
When he pays an occasional visit across 
the Congo River to Brazzaville, French 
Equatorial Africa, the police there “tail” 
him, too. 

After nearly four years of this sort of 
thing, Mr. Klouda has discovered that 
the lot. of a Communist diplomat in 





Africa is not a happy one. There are 
those who claim Mr. Klouda’s own activi- 
ties are partly at fault. Last year, for 
example, he got involved in two inci- 
dents, neither of which made life any 
easier for him. 

Cocktail party. The first occurred 
when he decided to throw open his for- 
tress for a huge cocktail party. The oc- 
casion, said his cards of invitation dis- 
tributed to more than 300 Belgians and 
foreign diplomats, was the anniversary 
of the liberation of Czechoslovakia “by 
the Soviet armies.” 

He went to quite a bit of trouble for 
that party. His salon, dusty from long 
disuse, was cleaned out, and a huge buf- 
fet—with plenty of caviar included—was 
prepared. 

Many Belgians, however, took excep- 
tion to the idea that it was only the Soviet 
armies that liberated Czechoslovakia. 
One of the newspapers went down to the 
U.S. Information Service library and dug 
up historical data demonstrating that 
American armies, too, had helped drive 
the Germans out of Czechoslovakia. 

(Continued on.page 110) 
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When Mr. Klouda sallies forth, he has a shadow 
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‘ Is your 


SUWIRE 
LOWGE 


needed in Europe? 


Give yourself a chance to rest, relax, 
have fun on the great completely air 
conditioned s.s. INDEPENDENCE 
or s.s. CONSTITUTION. They sail 
the Sunlane to the Mediterranean 
gateway to all Europe. The weather 
on the Sunlane is mild and balmy 
right through Fall! 6 days to Gibral- 
tar...8 days to Cannes or Genoa...9 
days to Naples. You'll be a new man! 
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See your Travel Agent or 


AMERICAN 
EXPORT LINES 








39 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 
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EVERY PLANT LOCATION SHOULD HAVE au 7* FOR EFFICIENT OPERATION 


short haul 
to market... 








JINY . 


helps 
your 
profits picture 


The West Penn Electric service area in the five states of 
Pennsylvania, Maryland, West Virginia, Ohio and Virginia, is 
‘in the middle of things,”” and when you are there you can 
profit from its geographical advantages. No matter where you 
start from in this region, most of the nation’s major markets 
are less than a day’s run by train or truck. 


The closer your business is to these major markets, the more 
efficient and profitable becomes your entire operation. Shipping 
costs are reduced. Inventory problems are minimized. Distribution 
is simplified. Selling costs are cut, right down the line. 


Before you locate your new plant or business anywhere confer 
with us and learn the many ways you can profit by being in the 
center of America’s industrial activity. 


Send for Free Folder ‘‘7 Good Business Reasons” describing advantages 
enjoyed by business and industry in the West Penn Electric service area. 


Write or phone: Area Development Department, 
The West Penn Electric Company, Room 907, 50 Broad Street, 
New York 4, N. Y. WHitehall, 4-3740. 


* 1. MAJOR MARKETS = 2. Room to Grow 
3. Good Workers 4. Natural Resources 5. Materials ee 
6. Shipping Facilities 7. Electric Power 








Vest Penn Electric System X 





Monongahela Power Company e The Potomac Edison Company ° West Penn Power Company 
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. .. Few Czechs in Congo, but 
the consul is very busy 


A story ridiculing Mr. Klouda’s inyi- 
tation appeared in the newspaper on the 
day of the cocktail party. That evening, 
nine persons—out of more than 300 in- 
vited—showed up. 

“It was a most desolate scene,” reports 
one of the nine guests. 

The slap. The second incident, from 
the standpoint of Communist prestige 
among natives, was even worse. Mr. 
Klouda, it appeared, slapped a_ native 
during a quarrel. In the Belgian Congo, 
that is a serious offense. If the charge is 
proved, the guilty white man must pay 
the native 20 dollars or spend a few days 
in jail, He must also make a_ public 
apology. 

The official version of Mr. Klouda’s in- 
cident begins when the Czech consul 
took his automobile to a garage for minor 
repairs. He became annoyed with the 
native mechanic for spilling a few drops 
of oil in the air filter and carburetor, and 
struck him. The native struck back. The 
two men were separated, and the native 
marched off to the authorities to file a 
complaint. 

Naturally, the published accounts 
pointed out that this was hardly the way 
for a representative of a “people’s democ- 
racy” to behave in colonial Africa—and 
natives, who might have been hearing 
Communist propaganda, could draw their 
own conclusions. 

Just who “leaked” the story of the slap 
is still a mystery. Could it have been the 
Belgian officers who ‘are responsible for 
keeping Communist propaganda out of 
the Congo? Mr. Klouda, it is generally 
assumed here, has some link with Com- 
munist propaganda networks—although 
he tries hard to conceal it. 

Busy man. This correspondent called 
on Mr. Klouda the other day and the fol- 
lowing conversation ensued: 

Q Mr. Klouda, are you a very busy 
man? 

A Oh yes. I’m accredited, you see, to 
other parts of Africa—French Africa, the 
Gold Coast, Nigeria and so on. 

Q Do you ever get up to those places? 

A Oh no. I don’t have the time. If I 
left here, the office would have to close 
down. I’m the only one here. 

Q Do many people come in here to 
ask about Czechoslovakia? 

A Well, no. I wouldn’t say so. 

Q Are there many Czechs in the Bel- 
gian Congo? 

A No, I don’t think so. A few, maybe. 

Q Is there much trading between the 
Congo and Czechoslovakia? 

(Continued on page 111) 
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AT LAST, 
AN AMERICAN BEER WITH A 
TRUE CONTINENTAL CHARACTER 





Peter Hands. 
Rew. Btw 


PETER HAND BREWERY CO., CHICAGO 22, ILLINOIS 
BREWERS OF MEISTER BRAU AND PETER HAND’S RESERVE 


©1954 P.H. 8. co. 











Memo from Africa 








HOW TO SELL 
WITH 3-D PICTURES 
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Pictures 


hooklet for profit 
and sample ——_ 
3-D pictures 


Learn how View-Master 3-Dimension 
color pictures can multiply your.sales 
...aS they have for hundreds of firms. 
Learn how you can now use the easy- 
to-operate View-Master Personal 
Stereo Camera to make your own 3-D 
color sales pictures. They’re dramatic, 
profit-making and cost less than ordi- 
hary snapshots. Send for your free 
booklet today — it’s a sure way to 
greater profits! 


® Sowyer's Inc. 
Portland, Oregon 





NO 
OBLIGATION 


ee oe oe oe Ue Ue eS — ao 
| SAWYER'S Inc., DEPT BU,PORTLAND 7, OREGON i 


I PLEASE send your free booklet ‘'112 Ways to Use rl 
3-D Pictures for Profit’ and sample 3-D picture 
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. . » Congo's big secrets are 
a uranium mine and air base 


A Yes, that’s it. Yes. We have quite a 
bit of that. 

Q Just what products is Czechoslo- 
vakia getting from the Congo? 

A Well, let me see—offhand, I -don’t 
really have a list. There are several 
things. Oh yes, palm oil. And coffee. 

Q What does Czechoslovakia send 
down to the Congo in exchange? 

A Oh, razor blades. And beads and 
ornaments for the natives. You know, 
the natives are very fond of those things. 

Q What does this trade amount to an- 
nually—what’s the value of Congo ex- 
ports to Czechoslovakia? 

A Well, that’s very hard to say. Prob- 
ably you could get the figures at the 
American Consulate. 

Weak link. It is possible to come away 
from an interview like that with the 
feeling that the Czech consul is not 
an exceptionally clever person. Bel- 
gian officials take the line—publicly, at 
least—that he is not a very strong link in 
the Communist network. 

What they think, privately, may be 
a different matter. The Belgians work 
harder than any other colonial power 
in Africa to keep Communism out 
of their domain. There is paternalistic 
but thoroughgoing control of the native 
here. Agitation of any kind is nipped 
before it ever gets started. 

One reason for this careful watch is 
the closely guarded uranium mine at 
Shinkolobwe, the largest single producer 
of fissionable material in the world. No 
one but screened employes and _ visitors 
bearing special passes can get within 
miles of the place. Shinkolobwe is a 
closed topic here—mention the word 
“uranium” and a glazed look comes over 
the face of Belgians. 

Another item of interest to Commu- 
nists here is the new air base at Kamina, 
a training base for Belgian pilots and na- 
tive ground crews. In time of war, it 
could handle U.S. jet bombers and be- 
come an important base in support of air 
operations farther north. 

Communists are undoubtedly making 
an effort to win native converts. Some 
Belgians say a few Congo natives are be- 
hind the fron Curtain, being trained 
as agitators. Another story is that Mr. 
Klouda has been known to dispense large 
sums of money to certain natives here. 

Just how much truth there is in those 
stories is known only to the Belgian offi- 
cials, but you can be sure they know. 
Mr. Klouda may not be the most clever 
person in the Congo, but he is one of the 
most interesting ones—so far as police 
and diplomats in this part of colonial 
Africa are concerned. 
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TAX BREAK FOR STOCKHOLDERS 


Congress Favors Dividend-Relief Plan 


Shareholders in corporations 
are all set for the return of a tax 
boon taken away from them in 
the New Deal years. 

An end to double taxation of 
dividends—at least, a start on it 
—is about to be ordered by Con- 
gress and applied to this year’s 
income. 

Barring an upset at the last 
hurdle, here’s what will happen 
to taxes on dividends. 


Tax relief for corporation share- 
holders is all but within grasp. 

A plan to give partial relief from dou- 
ble taxation of dividends has the approval 
of the House of Representatives, the Sen- 
ate’s Finance Committee and the Presi- 
dent. It remains only for the Senate itself 
to give its blessing. Then, barring war 
scares that could kill all tax reform, share- 
holders will get relief for which they 
have pleaded for 15 years. 

What is offered is a double-barreled 
formula that the Ways and Means Com- 


mittee terms “the first step toward the 
elimination of double taxation.” 

Right now, dividends are taxed as 
income to the corporation—at full cor- 
porate rates—and again as income to 
shareholders—at full individual rates. 
Plan is to relieve shareholders of a part 
of their individual income tax. The for- 
mula is to work like this: 

First, the taxpayer will be allowed 
to exclude from income—that is, 
he wont even report—the first 
$50 of dividend income he receives 
this year. After this year, that tax- 
free allowance will cover  divi- 
dends up to $100 in a year. On 
joint returns, a husband and wife 
each will take the allowance if both 
receive dividends. 

Second, the taxpayer will pro- 
ceed to figure his tax, and then re- 
duce it by an amount equal to 5 
per cent of the dividends he actually 
reports for this year. After this year, 
the tax-reducing credit will be equal 
to 10 per cent of dividend income 
reported for the year. 

What it means is a return to some- 
thing like the tax situation that pre- 
vailed for shareholders back in 1936. 
At that time, shareholders were exempt 


from the first tax bracket—the “nor- 
mal” tax, then 4 per cent—on all divi- 
dend income. 

That exemption from the normal tax, 
first provided by a Democratic Congress 
and Administration in 1913 with passage 
of the income tax, had stood for 23 years, 
Theory was that corporation earnings 
already taxed at full corporate rates 
should not be taxed again at full indi- 
vidual rates when paid out as dividends. 

President Roosevelt, too, fully endorsed 
the long-standing theory that corporation 
profits paid out to shareholders as divi- 
dends should not have to bear the com- 
bined burden of regular corporation in- 
come tax rates and regular individual 
income tax rates. 

In 1936, however, Mr. Roosevelt sug- 
gested a new and different approach to 
the problem. In the shuffle of tax legisla- 
tion that followed, shareholders were left 
without any relief from the double tax 
burden. Since then, owners of stock have 
been seeking redress. 

Now shareholders are waiting expect- 
antly for a new version of the tax allow- 
ance they lost in the New Deal years. 
What they think of the prospect is re- 
flected in stock-market activity. 

(Continued on page 114) 
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*Under dividend-relief plan approved by House and by Senate Finance Committee. 
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MONY MODULE 


..-the first and only complete Employee-Benefit Plan 
specially designed for smaller employee groups 


MONY MODULE 


is a completely new multiprotection plan. 


In one package, it offers various combinations of: 


1. Retirement pension for the employee. 

2. Death benefits for his dependents. 

3. Income to his widow to supplement Social 
Security. 

4. Disability income for the employee. 

5. Hospital and surgical benefits for the em- 

ployee and his family. 


The word “MODULE” means “unit.” MONY 
MODULE is made up of basic units of insurance 
and retirement benefits. It’s a ‘“‘build-your-own, 
unit-by-unit” plan providing the desirable com- 
bination and amount of benefits. 

Until the invention of MONY MODULE, there 
was no comprehensive employee-benefit plan 
specially designed for small groups. Group in- 
surance and annuities—as conventionally used 
by larger organizations—do not adequately meet 
the need in a smaller firm. And retirement plans 
for small groups using regular retirement poli- 
cies are often inflexible and expensive. 





Yet a good employee-benefit plan is one of the 
most important assets of any company. It keeps 
employee morale high, makes people proud of 
the company they work for, reduces costly turn- 
over, and gives workers a feeling that they 
count as individuals—all of which is good for 
productivity. 

Now, these advantages are no longer enjoyed 
exclusively by large firms. For, with MONY 
MODULE, the smaller business can meet the 
larger companies on their own ground—offer 
employee benefits even more attractive than those 
the competition offers, at the right price! 

It’s often possible to cover employee groups 
of as few as 10 to 25 people. And MONY 
MODULE employee-benefit plans have been in- 
stalled at costs ranging from 1% to 10% of pay 
roll. In some cases, part of this cost has been 
covered by employee contributions. 


Electronic ‘“‘Brain’’ Makes 
MONY MODULE possible. 


New electronic equipment handles the complex 
‘‘paper-work”’ of this amazingly flexible plan so 
speedily and so efficiently that MONY can pass 
on the resulting savings and benefits of unit 
construction! 








Check these important advantages of MONY MODULE 


1. Costs less! More benefits for 3. Unit costs grow smaller as plan 
less cost than other plans for.  growslarger! Because ofits unique 
small business firms! structure, MONY MODULE can 


2. Covers older employees! Older reduce the unit cost per person as 
employees can be given adequate the average size of the benefit 
benefits without undue initial per person and number of lives 
heavy investment! covered increase. 





FLEXIBLE + ADAPTABLE »- ECONOMICAL «~ EFFICIENT 


Send for full details —today! Mutual Of New York is the 
only life insurance company that offers this unique plan. 
Let a MONY representative show you why it is the most 
beneficial, most flexible, most inexpensive employee-bene- 
fit plan ever offered to smaller business firms. Just mail 
the coupon. 


Morwa 0. New Vorx 


THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
“FIRST IN AMERICA” 
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MUTUAL OF NEW YORK, Dept. WR 
Broadway at 55th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
I'd like to find out more about MON Y MODULE—and 
what advantages it offers me and my employees. 
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FOR THE FINEST QUALITY 


MOTOR OIL MADE - 


ASK FOR 














LEAVE THE CHOICE to someone else, and 
you’re often disappointed. Be sure you 
get the best—Quaker State! Tough, 
heat-resistant, enduring—every drop is 
refined from 100% Pure Pennsylvania 
Grade Crude Oil. Made for modern 
motors, to give long-lasting lubrication. 


QUAKER STATE OIL REFINING CORP., OIL CITY, PA. 


Member Pennsylvania Grade Crude Oil Association 
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. . . Small stockholders due 
to have dividends tax-free 


Air of hesitancy that prevailed in the 
market in the days before the Finance 
Committee approved dividend relief was 
ascribed by brokers, in part, to “a desire 
to know more about the chances for the 
easing of double taxation.” Others ob- 
served that “the most important near-by 
event will be the release from the Senate 
Committee of the new tax bill.” 

Tax relief for shareholders is to wipe 
out all federal taxes on the dividends 
of the smallest stockholders. After the 
first year of the plan, couples with div- 
idends up to $100 a year apiece will pay 
no federal taxes on those dividends. 
Beyond that, the amount of tax relief is 
to depend on how much of the taxpayer’s 
income is from dividends. 

There are, in addition, a few com- 
plications in the relief formula. Share- 
holders will need to know about these 
in order to estimate their benefits. 

Most important of these complications 
offered in the plan is a specific limita- 
tion on the annual tax-reducing credit 
that shareholders get. That credit, for 
this year of 1954, can be no more than 
2 per cent of taxable income—that is, 
of income after exemptions and deduc- 
tions. It can be no more than 7 per cent 
of taxable income next year, and no more 
than 10 per cent of taxable income in 
1956 and thereafter. 

And for some taxpayers it’s important 
to know that the credit never can be more 
than their total tax minus any foreign-tax 
credits to which they may be entitled. 

How the formula is to work out for 
four families receiving annual incomes 
of $15,000 is shown in the chart on 
page 112. Their dividends vary, case by 
case, from $1,000 out of $15,000 to 
$15,000 out of $15,000, though relatively 
few families get all of their income from 
stocks. 

Family A, with $1,000 in dividends 
will have its present $2,486 tax cut to 
$2,425.50 on this year’s income, and to 
$2,378 thereafter. 

Family B, with $3,750 in dividends, 
will fare better. Its tax will drop from 
a present $2,486 to $2,288 on this year’s 
income, and to $2,095 next year. 

Family C—with half its $15,000 
income in dividends—will do still better. 
Its present tax, also $2,480, will be cut 
to $2,252 this year, to $1,720 next. 

Family D—with all its $15,000 income 
in dividends—will get no more relief this 
year than family C, and not much more 
next year. Reason is that, with all income 
in dividends, the computed tax credit is 
greater than the over-all limitation al- 
lowed in the plan. So this family will 

(Continued on page 115) 
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WRITE TODAY for a FREE LIST 
of Insured Savings and Loan 
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states, currently paying 32% 
sometimes, even more! 
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B. RAY ROBBINS CO., Dept. D-98 
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“U.S.News & World Report” 
leads all magazines in its field in 
advertising growth for three years 
in a row—19538, 1952, and 1951. 
This is based on the reports of 
Publishers Information Bureau, an 
organization which measures the 
advertising appearing in 

all major magazines. 
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|GAS SYSTEM, INC. 
The Board of Directors has declared this day 
the following quarterly dividend: 
Common Stock 
No. 80, 20¢ per share 
payable on August 14, 1954, to holders of 
record at close of business July 20, 1954. 


Dara Paaxer 


June 3, 1954 Secretary 
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... Dividends before August I 
this year get no tax credit 


have to wait till 1956 for its full benefit. 
Its tax, in other words, will drop to 
$2,252 this year, to $1,690 next, and to 
$1,360 in 1956. 

To look at it another way, the full tax 
cut in these examples will range from 
about 4.5 per cent for the family with 
$1,000 in dividends to 45 per cent for 
the family with a $15,000 income all in 
dividends. 

How fo figure tax relief for many 
shareholders is going to be complicated 
for a couple of years. 

If you are trying to estimate how 
much of a tax cut to count on, there are 
a few rules you'll need to know. 

You will get the full tax exclusion— 





-A.T.& T. Co, 
DIVIDEND CHECKS GO OUT 
...@ present from Congress? 


up to $50 of 1954 dividends, and up to 
$100 of 1955 dividends—no matter when 
you receive them during the year, pro- 
vided you pay your tax on a calendar- 
year basis, as most taxpayers do. If you're 
a fiscal-year taxpayer, youll have to 
check the formula more carefully. 

Periods on which you figure your 5 
per cent and 10 per cent tax credits, 
though, are not so simple. If you keep 
these rules in mind, you should have 
little trouble: 

You get no tax credit for dividends re- 
ceived before August 1 this year. 

You'll get a tax credit equal to 5 per 
cent of the reported dividends you re- 
ceive between August 1 this year and 
July 31 next year. 

And you will get a 10 per cent 
credit on reported dividends you receive 

(Continued on page 116) 
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e Fast schedules 

e Dependable, on-time deliveries 

e@ Flexibility to meet your special ‘requirements 
© Complete tracing information 


There are 44 Nickel Plate traffic offices located in principal cities, all 
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Salesman 
Selection Reports 
help you 


llire the Best 


Selecting salesmen who can and will 
sell, and will stay to build business 
fer you, calls for complete back- 
ground facts about persons consid- 
ered. The most dependable means 
to obtain such facts is through the 
type of investigation made by 
Retail Credit Company. 


| Retail Credit Company 
SALESMAN 
SELECTION RE 


These Reports give you a clear 
“picture”, covering past record, 
character, sales experience, sales 
aptitude apparent in past work, and 
other basic qualifications. If neces- 
sary to obtain such facts from sev- 
eral different locations, this is ac- 
complished quickly. Skilled men, fol- 
lowing standard high grade meth- 
ods, cover all populous areas of 
North America. 


Use of these Reports will help you 

select personnel who will increase 

sales, give stability to your force, 

and maintain good market relations. 
Please write for booklet: 


“BETTER SELECTION OF 
PERSONNEL” 


Retail Credit Company 


‘90 FAIRLIE STREET, N.W., ATLANTA 1, GEORGIA 


3,800 Salaried Inspectors located in 
1,104 Cities of North America 


Branch Offices in 178 Principal Cities 


Finance Week 
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. .. Many Democrats prefer 
reduction in taxes for all 


after July 31 next year. 

Applied, the rule means that, for this 
year’s income, you will get a 5 per cent 
credit on dividends received between 
August 1 and December 31. 

For next year’s income, you'll get a 
credit equal to 5 per cent of dividends 
you receive between January 1 and July 
31, plus 10 per cent for dividends 
received after July 31. 

For 1956, and thereafter, you'll get a 
10 per cent credit on all reported divi- 
dends received in the year. 

The chart, by the way, skips these 
complications by assuming that all divi- 
dends are received in the last half of 
the year. Note, though, that the examples 
do not allow for other tax-reducing pro- 
posals pending in the same bill. 

A few other rules of the formula will 
be important to some taxpayers. 

The tax-relief plan does not apply to 
dividends you receive from foreign cor- 
porations. 

Neither can you expect tax relief 
for dividénds received from corporations 
that are tax-exempt. That goes for divi- 
dends from exempt farm co-operatives, 
and for “dividends” paid out and taken 
as deductions by mutual savings banks, 
co-operative banks and building and loan 
associations. 

As to dividends on stock in insurance 
companies, that’s yet to be settled. The 
House would make them ineligible. The 
Finance Committee would include divi- 
dends paid to stockholders of stock, fire, 
casualty, title and marine insurance com- 
panies—but not dividends paid to stock- 
holders of life insurance firms. 

Also, if you own stock in a regulated 
investment company, your relief will 
depend on how much of the dividends 
that you receive come from dividends 
that your company receives on its own 
investments. 

Finally, if some of your dividends 
already are partly tax-exempt, you'll need 
to check some other special rules. 

That's the outlook for shareholders if 
the dividend-relief plan survives an ex- 
pected battle on the Senate floor. Many 
Democrats are opposing the plan. They 
offer instead an increase in personal ex- 
emptions that would mean a cut in taxes 
for all individuals, and an end to federal 
taxes for millions. 

Betting, though, is that the dividend- 
relief plan will go through. Republicans, 
as well as some Democrats, have been 
talking for years about the “injustice” of 
taxing dividend income twice. Now that 
the relief plan has progressed as far as 
it has, few expect the Senate to vote it 
down. 
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President Eisenhower gives his answers now 
to many questions the country is asking: 
On Indo-China: U.S. is not about to jump 
into that war with armed forces. 
On authority from Congress to intervene 
later: There are no plans to ask for it. 
On defense against Communism: It will 


} 
iS % 
ange 

pS et te 


Q: Mr. President, as a former military commander, would 
you be in a position to discuss the changing military situation 
around Hanoi, Indo-China, with particular respect to the pos- 
sible need for outside naval and air help in such a situation? 

The President: Without speculating about the over-all 
problem, Mr. Eisenhower said, he could give his ideas about 
the purely military aspects of Indo-China. 

The French Union forces, he explained, have had a most 
difficult task, one that would have been made much easier 
could they. have won the true allegiance and loyalty of the 
Vietnamese with whom they were working. 

That task, Mr. Eisenhower said, is one of holding a great 
area and doing it on a defensive basis without destroying 
towns, villages or people. The opponent, in this case, has 
had all the initiative that goes with choosing the time and 
place of attack. So the French have had a very tough time 
in trying to defend every place and trying to be strong every- 
where all of the time. 

In such circumstances, the President explained, ordinarily 
the successful commander does not attempt to do any such 
thing. He collects his forces and normally goes on the offen- 
sive to defeat the other side, in order to secure the victory 
and the conditions he wants. 

But here, Mr. Eisenhower pointed out, the enemy has been 
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PRESIDENT EISENHOWER MEETS WITH WHITE HOUSE REPORTERS 


HERE’S WHAT THE PRESIDENT SAYS 
ABOUT THE CHANCES OF WAR 


take more effort in nonmilitary directions. 
On arms spending: The President has not 
yet made up his mind to ask for an increase. 
In what follows, you get the full text of 
Mr. Eisenhower's answers to press-conference 
questions in these fields, paraphrased as re- 
quired by White House rules. 


elusive. There were not any large concentrations of enemy 
forces to be hit until the time of Dienbienphu. Any attempt 
by the French to concentrate and move in any one direction 
merely led to difficulty in another place, so that they have had 
a very difficult time. 

Mr. Eisenhower said that, within the delta area, this situa- 
tion is also present, but on a smaller degree because there is 
not so much territory to defend. He understands that the 
French are succeeding in concentrating certain mobile de- 
tachments that can be used rapidly to relieve and support 
those points that now could be attacked. Thus danger areas 
are no longer isolated by great areas of jungle where relieving 
columns could not be brought in. 

So he believes the situation is possibly better than it was. 

As far as outside help is concerned, the President added, 
of course they could use it, and there is no question about the 
improvement of their situation if they had additional military 
help. 

Q: Mr. President, sir, about two weeks ago, I think, Ad- 
miral [Robert B.] Carney [U.S. Chief of Naval Operations] 
said that all dangers this country faced before were trivial 
as compared with the danger it faces today, but he didn't 
téll us why that was the case. 

May I ask you a double question: First, do you concur in 
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that assessment of our present situation; and, if so, can you 
give us any details about why the danger today is so much 
greater than anything we ever faced before? 

The President: Mr. Eisenhower said he tries, first of all, to 
avoid calling on history for terms of comparison. He has 
heard many people say, for example, “This was the toughest 
battle ever fought in the history of civilization,” but he does 
not use those terms because he doesn’t know. 

He speculated that people living, say, in the spring of 
1864 in this country could not have believed that there could 
have been any set of conditions that represented more real 
danger and imminence of destruction to the U.S. than did 
those conditions. So he does not think it advisable to talk in 
those terms. 

The President thinks that the real question is whether we 
are in a truly serious situation and he believes the answer to 
that is inescapably “Yes”—primarily because the Iron Curtain 
countries do have the control that is imposed by force. 

They have that great unification, he said, that allows ob- 
jectives to be chosen, and suddenly attacked. In other words, 
the whole world is, in a way, in somewhat the same condition 
that he had just described in regard to the French effort to 
defend all of Indo-China. 

The free world, he asserted, has to be strong everywhere, 
as strong as it can be. But, in military terms, Mr. Eisenhower 
added, the best thing for us to do is to have the central and 
major forces, the reserves—highly mobile and centrally located 
—ready to move when vital interests are threatened in any 
part of the world. 

But, because Communism does achieve this unity and this 
power by the threat of the knife in the back, he went on, it 
is easy to dismiss the appeal that Communism has had for 
great numbers of people who have voluntarily adopted it. 

What he fears more than anything else at this time, the 
President said, is a failure to look this danger in its broad 
face. People think and concentrate on Indo-China, or on the 
possibility of penetrations of some other country, as a primar- 
ily military problem. 

We have got to remember, he said, that the attack is so 
broad in its character that we cannot be complacent in any 
field—in the realm of the spirit, the intellectual world, the 
material world, the economic world. 

This, of course, is very general, he conceded, so take a 
specific case. This country has had some of its best-educated 
men espousing Communism, or at least supporting Com- 
munism. 

Mr. Eisenhower said he did not know why. He is puzzled 
by this phenomenon. He does not see how such a doctrine 
could appeal to the human spirit, particularly when one sees 
its application in Russia and in the countries where it is ap- 
plied, with its use of. force, its indifference to man and his 
conditions of living. He does not know why it appeals in that 
way, but says that it does in some cases. 

Coupled with this appeal around the world, he said, you 
find bribery, deceit, corruption and profligate spending of 
money in some areas, plus the threat of force and the fear 
instilled in people. 


ARMS NOT ENOUGH 


So the United States, the President said, cannot minimize 
in any way the problem to be faced under its leadership. 
Whether or not people like it, whether leadership has been 
thrust upon them or has been naturally inherited, they do 
have the leadership of the free world in forming a unity, 
co-operatively achieved, so that it can defend against this 
danger in all three of its phases. 

As a result, he stated, it is not enough just to be militarily 
strong. 
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He believes that there is no defense in just military 
strength, that Americans must be strong in their beliefs, in 
their convictions, in their hearts. 

We must be strong, he continued, in our intellectual cer- 
tainty that this is the better system, and we must prove it 
throughout the world. At the same time, he concluded, the 
U.S. must be strong militarily so that it can gain the oppor- 
tunity and time to do all of these things. 

The President apologized for making a speech, but said that 
this problem is too complicated and too broad to define it in 
any one phase. It must be examined in all of its sides. 


FUNDS ENOUGH—FOR NOW 


Q: Mr. President, in your judgment, is the military budget 
that you have sent to the Congress sufficient to deal with this 
menace? 

The President: Mr. Eisenhower said he thinks it is—other- 
wise he would not have approved it. But that does not mean, 
he pointed out, that it is sufficient to start a war or do any- 
thing of that kind. 

What he really believes, he added, is that the democra- 
cies must face a problem that is broad in scope and also 
great in depth. 

He stated that this problem may last 40 years. So what 
must be devised is a program of defense in the military 
field that can be maintained for a long time. It appears to 
him that we are on the best road toward that type of de- 
fense that we can possibly be on. 

That does not mean that he is completely satisfied and 
there is never going to be any change, he added. He 
could change at any moment, and certainly would if there 
were evidence brought to him that he was mistaken in 
this regard. 

For this is a changing situation, he pointed out, and you 
have to live with it and study it and devote everything you 
have to it. So that, at any moment he thinks he is wrong, it 
will be changed and he will not be afraid to get up and 
say he thinks he was wrong. 

Q: Sir, what I had in mind was whether the deterioration 
of the Indo-China situation had, in your judgment, forced 
you to revise the budget or your thinking about it. 

The President: Mr. Eisenhower said there had been no 
change for the moment. He added that both he and the 
Secretary of State had been saying for the past 15 months 
that the United States cannot alone, by its own military 
might, achieve the ends that it seeks. 

There must be, he said, the proper psychological and 
political bases for these things, and to merely go wage 3 
battle somewhere is perfectly useless. 

If we can achieve the proper bases—political, psychologi- 
cal, intellectual and anything else that is necessary—the 
President believes that intervention then might be achieved 
in such a way that anti-Communists would be strengthened 
throughout the worid, instead of merely using up resources 
to win some local battle. 

Q: Mr. President, will it be feasible to let Congress ad- 
journ this summer without voting you the power to act it 
Indo-China if it becomes necessary to act while they are 
gone? 

The President: Mr. Eisenhower said that, frankly, he has 
no plan at the moment to ask for anything that is outside 
the normal, traditional processes in the operation of ou! 
Government. 

The question, he concluded, cannot be answered now. I 
such a thing should become necessary, it would come up 
the crest of some crisis, and he would then have to go an 
lay the problem before Congress. But, as of the moment, 
the President has no such plan. 
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Here’s What Mr. Dulles Says About War 


Secretary of State John Foster Dulles added another chap- 
ter to the real story of the Indo-China crisis. In a speech at 
los Angeles, Calif., on June 11, 1954, Mr. Dulles described 
how U.S. policy on Indo-China developed, pictured its re- 
lation to the rest of the Far East. Text of the section in which 
he discussed the Indo-China situation follows: 


At the moment, Indo-China is the area where international 
Communism most vigorously seeks expansion under the lead- 
ership of Ho Chi Minh. Last year President Eisenhower, in 
his great “Chance for Peace” address, said that “aggression in 
Korea and Southeast Asia are threats to the whole free com- 
munity to be met by united action.” But the French were then 
opposed to what they called “internationalizing” the war. 
They preferred to treat it as a civil war of rebellion. How- 
ever, on July 3, 1953, the French Government made a public 
declaration of independence for the three Associated States, 
and in September it adopted the so-called Navarre plan, 
which contemplated a rapid build-up of national native forces. 
The United States then agreed to underwrite the costs of 
this plan. 

But last winter, the fighting was intensified and the long 
strain began to tell in terms of the atti- 
tude of the French people toward a war 
then in its eighth year. Last March, after 
the siege of Dienbienphu had begun, I 
renewed President Eisenhower’s proposal 
that we seek conditions which would per- 
mit a united defense for the area. I went 
to Europe on this mission and it seemed 
that there was agreement on our proposal. 
But when we moved to translate that pro- 
posal into reality, some of the parties held 
back because they had concluded that any 
steps to create a united defense should 
await the results of the Geneva Confer- 
ence. 

Meanwhile, the burdens of a collective 
defense in Indo-China have mounted. The 
Communists have practiced their usual 
dilatory tactics at Geneva, while intensifying their fighting 
in Indo-China. The French and national forces feel the 
strain of mounting enemy power on their front and of pollit- 
ical uncertainty at their rear. I told the Senate Foreign Re- 
lations Committee last week that the situation is grave but 
by no means hopeless. The future depends largely on de- 
cisions awaited at Paris, London and Geneva. 

The situation in Indo-China is not that of open military 
aggression by the Chinese Communist regime. Thus, in Indo- 
China, the problem is one of restoring tranquillity in an area 
where disturbances are fomented from Communist China, 
but where there is no open invasion by Communist China. 
This task of pacification, in our opinion, cannot be successfully 
met merely by unilateral armed intervention. Some other con- 
ditions need to be established. Throughout these Indo-China 
developments, the United States has held to a stable and 
consistent course and has made clear the conditions which, in 
its opinion, might justify intervention. These conditions were 
~and are: an invitation from the present lawful authorities; 
clear assurance of complete independence to Laos, Cambodia 
and Vietnam; evidence of concern by the United Nations; a 
joining in the collective effort of some of the other nations of 
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the area, and assurance that France will not itself withdraw 
from the battle until it is won. 

Only if these conditions were realized could the Presi- 
dent and the Congress be justified in asking the American 
people to make the sacrifices incident to committing our 
nation, with others, to using force to help to restore peace 
in the area. 

Another problem might, however, arise. If the Chinese 
Communist regime were to show in Indo-China or elsewhere 
that it is determined to pursue the path of overt military ag- 
gression, then the situation would be different and another 
issue would emerge. That contingency has already been re- 
ferred to publicly by the President and myself. The President, 
in his April 16, 1953, address, and I myself in an ad- 
dress of Sept. 2, 1953, made clear that the United States 
would take a grave view of any future overt military 
Chinese Communist aggression in relation to the Pacific 
or Southeast Asia area. Such an aggression would threat- 
en island and peninsular positions which secure the United 
States and its allies. 

If such overt military aggression occurred, that would be 
a deliberate threat to the United States itself. The United 
States would, of course, invoke the proc- 
esses of the United Nations and con- 
sult with its allies. But we could not 
escape ultimate responsibility for deci- 
sions closely touching our own security 
and self-defense. 

There are some, particularly abroad, 
who seem to assume that the attitude 
of the United States flows from a desire 
for a general war with Communist China. 
That is clearly false. If we had wanted 
such a war, it could easily have been 
based on the presence of Chinese ag- 
gressors in Korea. But last July, in spite 
of difficulties which at times seemed in- 
superable, we concluded a Korean Armi- 
stice with Communist China. How could 
it be more surely demonstrated that we 
have both the will to make peace and the competence to 
make peace? 

Your Government wants peace, and the American people 
want peace. But should there ever be openly launched an 
attack that the American people would clearly recognize as a 
threat to our own security, then the right of self-preservation 
would demand that we—regardless of any other country—meet 
the issue squarely. 

It is the task of statesmanship to seek peace and deter war, 
while at the same time preserving vital national interests. 
Under present conditions, that dual result is not easy to 
achieve, and it cannot be achieved at all unless your Govern- 
ment is backed by a people who are willing, if need be, to 
sacrifice to preserve their vital interests. 

At the Geneva Conference I said: “Peace is always easy 
to achieve—by surrender.” Your Government does not propose 
to buy peace at that price. We do not believe that the Ameri- 
can people want peace at that price. So long as that is our 
national will, and so long as that will is backed by a capacity 
for effective action, our nation can face the future with that 
calm confidence which is the due of those who, in a troubled 
world, hold fast that which is good. 


-United Press 
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CORRUGATED AND SOLID FIBRE BOXES + FOLDING CARTONS + KRAFT PAPER AND SPECIALTIES * KRAFT BAGS AND SACKS 
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The Right Start for Your New Product: 
Gaylord Boxes for Safe Shipment 
It’s an exciting moment in any factory — that the same care as you give your product, Gaylord 
moment when the new product is ready for Boxes combine proved design with quality board 
launching. to give you superior protection. 
So good to know at this time that the product You owe it to yourself—and to your products, 
is starting out right in containers which guard new or old—to investigate Gaylord Boxes. Call 
against damage down the line. Developed with your nearby sales office. 
GAYLORD CONTAINER CORPORATION General Offices: ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 
SALES OFFICES COAST-TO-COAST 
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>> Price war has broken out in wheat, aS major suppliers try to move heavy 
stocks. Importing countries, in no hurry to buy, watch from the side lines. 

Canada and the U.S. are major battlers for world wheat markets. First one, 
then the other, takes the lead in cutting export prices. Shaving of Canadian 
price in February was immediately matched by the U.S. On June 4, U.S. price was 
marked down 10 cents to $1.70 a bushel. Canadians followed suit on June 7. 

Further price slashing probably lies ahead. 

Worried Australians and Argentines, also big wheat exporters, can't be left 
behind if they want to try to keep their shares of the world market. 

Lower export prices do not mean that you, as a consumer, will pay less for 
your bread and flour. Domestic wheat prices ride serenely above the price-support 
level ($2.20 a bushel). Only foreign buyers get bargain rates on U.S. wheat. 
The export subsidy now has climbed to 55 cents a bushel at Eastern U.S. ports. 

Wheat-price war simply means that you, as a taxpayer, must foot the bill for 
a larger and larger export subsidy to move wheat into world markets. 

Taxpayers' dollars pour out to maintain the price-support program. High 
. prices result in surplus production. Then--to try to get rid of the surplus-- 

a whopping loss is taken to subsidize lower prices for export wheat. Clear? 























>> Price war affects U.S. and Canadian wheat farmers quite differently..... 

The U.S. Treasury picks up the tab on the wheat-export subsidy. U.S. wheat 
farmer continues to get his guaranteed domestic price or better. Only as a 
general taxpayer is he affected by the wheat-price war. 

Canadian wheat farmer is paid what the Canadian Wheat Board is able to sell 
wheat for in the world market. Canada has no export subsidy. Diving wheat 
prices mean diving income for Canada's wheat growers. Residents of Canada's 
Prairie Provinces are worried and glum as export prices drop. Wheat exports are 
far more important to the Canadian economy than they are to the U.S. 








>> World wheat glut has reached enormous proportions..... 

Chief wheat exporters--the U.S., Canada, Australia, Argentina--had on 
March 1 nearly 1.9 billion bushels available for export (i.e., above domestic 
needs). That's 27 per cent more than a year before and an all-time record high. 

Large new crops are being harvested in the U.S. and are growing in Canada. 

Canadian and U.S. wheat exports have dropped off sharply since last summer. 
Australian exports, off, have held up better. Argentine exports have increased 
over the year before, because of a far larger crop. 

Wheat crop in Western Europe last season was good, so that less has had to 
be imported. Also, the biggest importer, Britain, usually buying almost 
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BUSINESS AROUND THE WORLD-- (Continued) 


exclusively from Canada, the U.S. and Australia, has lately been buying large 
quantities from France and Argentina and some from Russia. 

A record rice crop around the world has lessened imports of wheat by ‘ 
countries such as India. Most Eastern countries prefer rice, if they can get it. 








>> World wheat surplus is to put the International Wheat Agreement to the test. 
Under tHe Wheat Agreement, the exporting countries have guaranteed markets 
when prices fall to the minimum specified ($1.55 a bushel). At this price, the 
importing countries are supposed to take up quotas agreed upon. 
Importing countries, for the most part, haven't yet bought full quotas. 
Nor have they been obliged to, since the price hasn't reached $1.55. 
Less than half of the U.S. export quota under the Agreement has been sold. 











The U.S. this week may propose that importing members of the Agreement N 
honor their quotas by July at the minimum price of $1.55. e 
Importing countries, seeing the price downtrend, aren't anxious to buy now. gr 
But they will be violating the Agreement if wheat is offered at $1.55 and they : 
don't buy their full quotas by July 31. It's a tense time for the Agreement. ca 
Wheat Agreement worked well when wheat was scarce and buyers could get m 
bargain-basement prices. But it can be a different matter when wheat is a 
plentiful and the selling countries try to enforce a floor price in a weak market. nu 


>> Coffee prices, already astronomical, seem to be headed even higher..... 


Brazil, world's biggest coffee producer, has decreed that coffee-export for 
prices, after July 1, cannot go below a specified minimum level--which is above * 
recent export prices. Since buyers can't pick up enough coffee in other areas to Th 
meet demand, this Brazilian move presumably will shove coffee prices upe ! $1 

or 


>> Some prices of industrial raw materials also may push higher: 























Lead_and zinc prices have been firming in recent weeks. Now the U.S. has fel 
begun buying to meet new long-term stockpile objectives. an 
Chrome, tungsten and manganese purchases for the new stockpile program will a 

be started after July 1. Such buying tends to stimulate prices. tui 
Natural-rubber price has to be watched, too. It's affected by the thi 
Southeast Asia situation. Price has been inching up in recent months. WI 
Industrial raw materials are being quietly picked up by Western Europeans | 

who figure it's best to be on the safe side--in view of Indo-China. > 
>> Mexico has just drastically boosted duties on imported luxury goods, in an Nt 
effort to cut down imports of nonessentials and balance Mexican foreign trade. A 
Mexican duties on many items were raised to 100 per cent ad valorem. In loc 

this category are radio and television sets, furs, toys and liquor. anc 
Duties on imported products that also are manufactured in Mexico were in- ne 
creased greatly. For example: furniture, household goods, clothing, soft drinks. per 
Higher tariffs were decreed on all cars, with expensive makes hit hardest. ern 
American manufacturers supply most of Mexico's luxury imports and now see Wh 

the door to a promising market virtually closed to them. a 
Lowest ad valorem duty (7 per cent) in the new Mexican schedule is for uncut 7m 
diamonds, emeralds, sapphires, rubies. This is a concession to certain the 
capitalists who prefer to keep their assets right in their pockets and easily the: 


negotiable. High duties would just mean more smuggling of gem stones anyway. * 
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=\Ve’ve Been Asked:= 


ABOUT AID 
TO STUDENTS 











e With the end of the college 
year, students are asking 
about federal aid available for 
graduate study. 


e Many grants are offered by 
Government, but competition 
for them is keen. 


ls the program of U. S.-financed fel- 
lowships being cut back? 

Not for the most part. In fact, some of 
the programs, which provide thousands 
of federal fellowships and grants to 
graduate students and researchers, at 
home and abroad, are being expanded a 
little. The exchange program for Ameri- 
can and foreign students and teachers 
might be reduced if Congress cuts ap- 
propriations for this. But, even so, there 
would be no immediate drop in the 
number of Americans going abroad 
under the Fulbright Act program, which 
involves about 85 per cent of the U.S. 
students and teachers with grants for 
foreign study and teaching. 


Are the fellowships worth much? 
They are. Federal cash grants start around 
$1,200 and run to $3,400 for a student 
or researcher with a doctor’s degree, with 
extra payments sometimes for depend- 
ents, tuition and fees. The Fulbright 
fellowships for foreign study, research 
and teaching, with payments in foreign 
currencies, usually provide enough for 
travel, one year’s maintenance abroad, 
tuition and books, but do not pay any- 
thing for dependents. 


Who can get Government fellowships 
for further study? 

The rules vary somewhat, but there are 
certain things that generally apply. An 
applicant must have—or expect to have 
when he takes up his fellowship—at least 
a bachelor’s degree or the equivalent. 
He must have high recommendations 
from those under whom he has studied 
and others as to character, scholastic 
aptitude and such. Selection is not made 
by competitive examination, but through 
personal screening, mostly by n6dn-Goy- 
ernment groups. 


What special rules apply for those 
wanting to study abroad? 
For one thing, students must be U. S. 
citizens and must have some knowledge of 
the language spoken in the country where 
they plan to study. Preference is given 
to an applicant who has not lived or 
(Continued on page 124) 
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a fashion note styled with 


_ the help of MEVaATIC 


A . stainless steel 


To create the lasting color-beauty 
of fabrics woven from new synthetic 
fibers, these fabrics are dyed under 
pressure at elevated temperatures in 
a process employing highly 
corrosive acids. Gaston County 
Dyeing Machine Company, 
Stanley, N.C., uses corrosion- 
resistant Lebanon Circle © 
Stainless Steel Castings for vital 
parts of their textile dyeing 
equipment which is in service all 
over the world. 


Dept. K, Lebanon Steel Foundry, 
Lebanon, Pennsylvania. 














In Gaston County’s dyeing 
machines as well as many other 
installations, Lebanon has been 
successful in filling needs with 
castings correct in every detail. 
Your inquiry is invited. 


Carbon, Low Alloy 
and Stainless Steel 
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Self-Sealing Couplings 
EQUALS With Aeroquip self-sealing couplings, 
fluid-carrying lines can be connected 
TWO SHUT-OFF and disconnected in one quick opera- 
tion. There is no loss of fluid upon 
disconnection. No air enters upon 


VALVES reconnection.‘ This is how Aeroquip 
adds to the versatility and service- 


ability of industrial equipment. 


= \eroquip 


SELF-SEALING COUPLINGS 


AEROQUIP CORPORATION, JACKSON, MICHIGAN 
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A 
Specialist 
is Your 
Best : 







We've Been Asked: 





A veteran gets preference, 
usually, for scholarships . . . 


studied in the country (other than dur- 
ing military service). Men and women 
under 35 usually are favored. Other 
things being equal, a veteran usually is 
given preference over a non-veteran. (No 
draft deferment goes with these foreign 
fellowships. ) 





The specialists who produce Vinco B-1 angle 
tangent to radius Dressers have skill and ex- 
perience equal to that of industrial diamond 
cutters. The B-1 Dresser will dress contours 
on grinding wheels to an accuracy within 
.0001”. This accuracy is assured for the life 
of the dresser by its good design, sturdy con- 
struction and anti-dust features. The B-1 
Dresser can be used on surface grinders as well 
as internal, external, ‘‘multi-purpose”’ and tool 
and cutter grinders. Its accuracy and sim- 
plicity of operation take all of the ‘“‘guess 
work”’ out of wheel dressing. 


Where do you apply for a foreign 
fellowship? 
A man or woman now enrolled in a col- 
lege, or expecting to be enrolled later, 
can apply through the Fulbright-program 
adviser on his campus for a Fulbright 
award, which covers most of the foreign 
grants. If not enrolled, he can apply to 
the Institute of International Education, 


1 East 67th Street, New York 21, N. Y. 


When can you apply? 





FREE! Send today 
for this booklet. It 
tells all about the 
B-1 Dresser. . . has 
tips on dressing 
angles tangent to 
radii. 


9109 Schaefer Hwy. 


VINCO CORP. 


Detroit 28, Mich. 

















MOVE YOUR EXHIBITS 





HELPFUL NEW BROCHURE on display 
moving, yours for the asking. Phone 
local NAVL agent or write North 
American Van Lines, Dept. US654, 
Fort Wayne 1, Ind. 





this 


wi, yf 


End display moving delays, wor- 
ries, risks. Call your local North 
American Van Lines agent— 
learn how our new departmen- 
talized service gets your exhibit 
IN, gets it OUT, on time and in 
tip-top shape. NAVL padded 
vans virtually eliminate slow, 
costly crating. Better move ALL 
Ways, via North American Van! 


“We saved over $300 on crating by ship- 
ping our International Petroleum Exposi- 
tion display by North American van, as 
well as a lot of man hours. Everything 
arrived on time.” 


—G. A. Miller, V. P., Key Company 


Agents 
throughout 
U.S.A. 
CANADA 
and 

ALASKA 


SERVING THE MOVING NEEDS OF A CONTINENT 
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Applications are being received now and 
will continue up to November 1 for the 
year 1955-56. For the upcoming year of 
1954-55, the list is closed, with 1,719 
grants already made to students, re- 
searchers, teachers and lecturers. That is 
a little more than for the 1953-54 period. 
(The Fulbright program also involves 
paying travel expenses to the U.S. fora 
number of foreign students and teachers, 
but not their expenses while here.) 


Where can Americans study abroad? 
The present Fulbright program covers 
the following 22 countries: Australia, 
Austria, Belgium, Burma, Ceylon, Den- 
mark, Finland, France, Germany, Greece, 
India, Italy, Japan, Luxembourg, the 
Netherlands, New Zealand, Norway, 
Pakistan, the Philippines, Sweden, the 
Union of South Africa and the United 
Kingdom. Smaller programs for student 
exchanges involve other countries, in- 
cluding some in Latin America. The 
programs in the countries receiving Ful- 
bright scholars are financed to a large 
extent by sale of U.S. surplus property 
in those areas. 


Next, what about federal grants for 
Americans te study in the U.5.? 
There are a number of Government 
fellowships and grants to encourage 
study and research in American institu- 
tions. Requirements range all the way 
from bachelors’ degrees to degrees of 
doctor of philosophy and doctor of 
medicine. Many of these awards are 
made by the National Foundation of 
Science, which has placed more than 
700 fellowships for the 1954-55 school 
year. That is more than were grante 
last year. A slightly larger number is 
planned for 1955-56. Applications will 
be received the last quarter of 1954. 
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... Atomic-energy grants are 


! made through colleges 


Where do you apply for science fel- 
lowships? 

Applications are sent to the National 
Science Foundation Fellowship Office, 
National Research Council, Washington 
95, D.C. That organization reviews the 
applications and does the initial screen- 
ing. On the basis of applications later 
this year, fellowships and grants will be 
announced early in 1955. 


Are there other grants to students for 
study within the U. S.? 

Yes. Another important program is ad- 
ministered by the National Institutes of 
Health of the U.S. Public Health Serv- 
ice. This involves study in various med- 
ical and related fields. Many of those 
receiving grants under this program hold 
degrees in medicine or some branch of 
medical science. This program covers 
study and research in cancer, heart ail- 
ments, mental health and other fields. 


What about applications for awards? 
Public Health fellowships and grants 
are handled somewhat differently trom 
others; these grants may be applied for 
at any time, without a deadline. It usual- 
ly takes two or three months to process 
an application and to send a reply. Thus 
applications are kept more or less up to 
date. 


Who handles applications for Public 
Health grants? 

Applications for these fellowships and 

research grants are sent to the Division 

of Research Grants, National Institutes 

of Health, Bethesda, Md. The same ottice 

has the required application forms. 


Under this program, there now are more 
than 2,000 research grants and 562 
fellowships. Plans are to keep these 
awards at about the same levels in the 
1954-55 year. 


Are there awards for atomic-energy 
study and research, too? 

Yes. But this program for individual 
fellowships and grants, which formerly 
was administered by the Atomic Energy 
Commission, is now, to a large extent, 
part of the activities of the National 
Science Foundation. That’s where the 
awards are made. The Atomic Energy 
Commission, like certain other Govern- 
ment agencies, does have a number of 
research programs under way, usually 
under contracts with colleges and uni- 
versities. Individuals wanting to work 
on these projects apply to the institutions 
with the contracts, rather than to the 
Government agencies. 
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McCarthy-Pentagon Hearings: 


MONITORED CALLS... THREATS... 
“CRUELTY”... POLITICS 





Washington’‘s biggest show, the McCarthy- 
Pentagon hearing, drew near the final act, 
with the spotlight on a central character, Sen- 
ator Joseph R. McCarthy, of Wisconsin. 

Mr. McCarthy appeared as a witness, be- 
gan telling his side of the story in the seventh 
week of the hearing. 





calls, read into the record, had brought new 


The atmosphere, at that moment, was tense. 
Mr. McCarthy had tangled repeatedly with 
others in the hearing room. Monitored phone 


issues, new personalities into the case. 
In what follows, you get the latest in the 
dispute, as disclosed by the transcript. 








Another sensation developed in the hearing when a series 
of monitored telephone calls was read to the Investigations 
Subcommittee. 

These conversations, essential portions of which are 
printed below, show that the clash came to a head last Feb- 
ruary when Army Secretary Robert T. Stevens complained 
about the way Brig. Gen. Ralph W. Zwicker was treated 
when he appeared before the McCarthy Committee. 

In the following testimony Mrs. Jane R. Pike, a Pentagon 
secretary, is reading the notes she took on a conversation 
between Mr. Stevens and Senator Karl E. Mundt (Rep.), of 
South Dakota, temporary chairman of the Investigations 
Subcommittee: 


Mrs. Pike: “Feb. 20, 1954, 11:00 a.m.—Senator Karl Mundt 
[(Rep.), of South Dakota, temporary chairman of the Sub- 
committee] returned $/A’s [Secretary of the Army Stevens’s] 
call of earlier this morning. S/A said he was calling follow- 
ing up his conversation of yesterday afternoon, that he had 
tried to find out—and wasn’t «ble to until this morning— 
where Joe [Senator McCarthy] was because he thought it 
only right and decent and fair that he should call him on the 
phone and tell him he called on as many members of the 
Subcommittee as he could find and express his concern. $/A 
indicated: He located him in Albany.-As they went on with 
conversation Joe got madder and madder. Sen. McC, asked— 
do you mean to say Gen. Zwicker is not going to appear be- 
fore the Committee on Tuesday. $/A replied—I am going to 
try to keep him from doing this because I feel what the man 
has been put through should not be repeated. Then he blew 
his lid on me and asked if I would accept a subpoena for 
Tuesday morning at 10:00. I replied I would take it under 
advisement. He asked—are you refusing? I said, no, I am 
not accepting or refusing. Sen. McC said—you are sub- 
poenaed for 10:00 Tuesday morning and hung up the phone. 

“Sen. Mundt questioned the refusal to accept a subpoena 
—said if they relinquished their power of subpoena to Execu- 
tive departments, might as well close up Congress as a shop. 
S/A said when a subpoena is served he certainly will appear 
but did not feel it necessary to state his position on phone. 
Sen. Mundt indicated Sen. McC could not subpoena by 
phone anyway, indicating he had not seen him for a while 
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but he seemed to be carrying on a 1l-man crusade because 
of something that happened last Fall. Then he asked where 
hearing would be and S/A said Sen. McC didn’t say—but 
he presumed Wash. Sen. Mundt indicated he had tried to 
get transcript, but it hadn’t come down. S/A said—inci- 
dentally the part I had quotes on has been stricken from 
record. Sen. Mundt said he didn’t see quotes mentioned, 
S/A said they were in the Baltimore Sun—which was the only 
paper he knew of.” 


LL “BE IN THE ASH CAN” 


Another Pentagon stenographer read the transcript of a 
February 24 conversation between Mr. Stevens and Senator 
Mundt. The discussion concerned a “memorandum of under- 
standing’ which had been drawn up after Secretary Stevens's 
luncheon conference and truce agreement with Senator Mc- 
Carthy: 


“Mundt: Dirksen [Senator Everett M. Dirksen (Rep.), of 
Illinois, member of the Subcommittee] said you wanted a 
copy of this memorandum of understanding. I wondered if 
you would have an officer come to pick it up. I will wait 
until they come. 

“Stevens: We will send him right over ..... 

“Actually I have accomplished what we set out to do, and 
that was to get our fellows treated right by that committee. 

“Mundt: If we can avoid stirring it up by Joe. 

“Stevens: He is going to get the whole play now, and I am 
going to be in the ash can, and that isn’t too easy to take. 

“Mundt: The point I am trying to make—I think you will 
find now we have established a basis of understanding, and 
we will get along a lot better. Apparently it has really gotten 
Joe a lot more than either of the two times you folks came 
up and talked with the members of the committee without 
going to him. 

“Stevens: Of course, I did that because of the time ele- 
ment; and I tried to talk to him before I came up. 

“Mundt: And the other thing was the one dealing with the 
Schine matter . . . that you are not going to . . . you treat 
him like he was anybody’s boy now. Don’t pay any attention 
PWR. a7 
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“ABUSE” OF OFFICER CORPS? 


Transcripts of five conversations between Army Secretary 
Stevens and Senator Stuart Symington (Dem.), of Missouri, 
member of the Subcommittee, were read. The first call, on 
February 20, was placed by the Secretary. The others were 
originated by the Senator. From the testimony: 


“SA: I wanted to call you and tell you of the develop- 
ments; that is, when I got in the office this morning, I found 
out for the first time where Senator McCarthy was. Believing 
it is fair to put all the cards on the table at all times, I 
wanted to call him and tell him that I had called on all the mem- 
bers of the committee I could find yesterday, and that I had 
said that I did not intend to produce Zwicker, and I told 
him that I did not intend to have this abuse of our profes- 
sional officer corps continued. You can imagine what hap- 
pened. He really started to beat my brains out. 

“Senator Symington: Don’t worry about that. 

“SA: I am a coddler of Reds, you see. 

“Senator Symington: Did you have anybody on the phone? 
“SA: Yes, I did. 

“Senator Symington: That’s good. Keep the recording. 
“SA: He blew his lid and finally he said, “Will you accept 
subpoena for 10 o'clock, Tuesday morning?’ And I said, 
‘I will take that under advisement.’ He said, ‘Are you refus- 
ing?’ I said, ‘I am not refusing to appear at all. I will take it 
under advisement.’ He said, ‘You are subpoened for 10 o'clock, 
Tuesday morning.’ He didn’t say what committee or where. 

“Senator Symington: Just keep it all down on paper. 

“SA: I wanted to post you on what had transpired. I would 
gather from that he probably is shifting to Washington and 
had me for a witness, because I told him I was not going 
to produce Zwicker. 

“Senator Symington: He just called me, his man did, and 
said that he would not have Zwicker on Tuesday, if I felt 
this way about it; if it was cursory on my part he would go 
ahead with the hearing, but if it was more than cursory that 
he would postpone the hearing until I got back. 

“SA: It’s postponed then? 

“Senator Symington: Yes. 

“SA: I guess he is calling another meeting now for the 
purpose of beating my brains out? 

“Senator Symington: I wouldn't show until I am here. I 
wouldn’t go until I am here. 

“SA: That is one reason why I am calling you. 

“Senator Symington: I will get into that with Clifford 
[Clark Clifford, Washington lawyer and onetime counsel to 
President Truman]. 

“SA: I put in a call for John McClellan [Senator John L. 
McClellan (Dem.), of Arkansas, member of the Subcom- 
mittee] too, and I talked to him just before your call came on. 

“Senator Symington: I just wouldn’t go. Let me talk to 
Clifford about it and I will call you.” 


t=] 


Senator Symington called Secretary Stevens a few min- 
utes later: 


“Senator Symington: I talked to our legal friend. He thinks 
it was a mistake for you to call Mac [Senator McCarthy]. 
I am writing this letter to Mac: ‘Dear Mr. Chairman: Dick 
O’Melia of your staff called this morning to say you are 
agreeable to postpone the Zwicker hearing until March 10 or 
thereafter. Thank you very much. Secretary Stevens also told 
me this morning you were going to subpoena him this next 
Tuesday, February 23. Because of my great interest in this 
entire matter, I would greatly appreciate your also postpon- 
ing any hearing with respect to Secretary Stevens or the 
Army. I am, Sincerely yours—’ I would suggest two things 
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to you, old fellow: (1) Let’s counterpunch this stuff and not 
lead; (2) I think your people over there are pretty harassed 
and I don’t blame them, but maybe some of them can’t see 
the forest for the trees. This boy gets awfully rough. I would 
use those telephone numbers I gave you yesterday. He has a 
deep, it could not be deeper, dislike for your opponent. 
You see? 

“SA: Well, Stu, I tell you, probably it was poor politics 
and poor judgment to call him. I just felt that having gone 
and called’ on members of his committee, it was the right 
thing to do, and it would not give him a chance to say that 
we go around behind his back. 

“Senator Symington: It isn’t a question of politics at all. 
It is a question of the integrity and fighting morale of the 
Army and, therefore, everybody in my opinion who has a 
concept of what is decent will break their back to help you 
in any way they can. I would never get near him if I could 
help it.” 


PROTECTING “YOUR ARMY” 


Senator Symington called again that afternoon: 


“Senator Symington: I will give you a little piece of gratui- 
tous advice; my friend yesterday said, “This guy got any 
steel in him?’ I said, ‘Sure, . . . right.’ 

“He said, ‘If he has steel he can do a great service.’ He 
said also, ‘He has got to be careful of each move he makes, 
carefully thought out.’ I think you may have put this fellow 
on the run a little bit. But he is terrifically agile in getting 
around something. Did you read the lead editorial in the 
New York Herald Tribune? 

“SA: No I haven't. 

“Senator Symington: It is the worst attack against him that 
has ever been made. I think you are in shape to protect your 
Army, provided you don’t miss one and provided you stay 
tough. I don’t mean silly tough, I mean firm. 

“SA: I’ve got to do that, Stu. 

“Senator Symington: One other fellaw that is on your side, 
and I know he is absolutely tops, and that is Bill Rogers 
[William P. Rogers, Deputy Attorney General]. I mean, you 
can’t go wrong with Bill. 

“SA: We have been in touch with him, of course. 

“Senator Symington: This fellow might be sick, you know.” 


Senator Symington called again the following morning, 


‘ Sunday, February 21: 


“Senator Symington: One thing worried me a little bit. 
I wrote that letter to McCarthy yesterday in which I said 
I requested there be no hearing of you or anybody from the 
Army until I got back, and I read it to you and you thought 
it was all right. I was talking with my friend on some other 
matters this morning just before taking off and he tells me 
that the Washington Post says you are going to volunteer to 
appear. 

“SA: They must have dreamed that up. I have made no 
statement like that. On the other hand, Stu, I can’t create 
the impression in the minds of the public that I am scared 
of this guy. 

“Senator Symington: If you said you would come on your 
own time, if you would come at your own convenience— 

“SA: I haven’t made any statement at all. There are some 
rumors going around. They are all interested in this thing, 
of course. 

“Senator Symington: If you and I are going to work to- 
gether, we have got to be on the table with each other. Phil 
Potter [of the Baltimore Sun] told me he got it out of the 
Pentagon. 
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“SA: I am utterly amazed if he did. 

“Senator Symington: I know who he got it from. If you are 
going to play with McCarthy, you have got to forget about 
any of those Marquis of Queensbury rules. The thing | 
wanted to tell you is this: Here is the way they operate, if 
they felt that he had gone too far in his conversations with 
you, they would leak it to a reporter that maybe you had 
asked to come, instead of the fact that they had instructed 
you to come. 

“SA: I would issue a statement and deny that.”** 


“THE REPORT ON SCHINE” 


Senator Symington called Mr. Stevens again on March 8: 


2° 


“Symington: Sorry to bother you. I wonder if it would be 
possible for me to see something, I have heard about it, and 
somebody has been leaking about it, but I would like to see 
the report on Schine [Pvt. G. David Schine, former consult- 
ant to the Subcommittee] some time, if the Army is willing to 
release it. 

“Stevens: Stuart, I doubt very much that they are. What- 
ever they have got on that would have to be pulled together, 
and so forth and so on. 

“Symington: I understand it has been pulled together, and 
I don’t want to see it pulled apart before we get a chance 
to look at it. Naturally, it is of great interest to us. 

“Stevens: Personally I doubt very much whether it would 
be available, Stuart. 

“Symington: You see, we have a right to—under the rules 
of the Committee as they now stand—to approve all staff 
members. I don’t imagine we could ask for it. 

“Stevens: I am sure you have plenty of rights, but actually 
I don’t know where it is, what shape it is in, or if it is avail- 
able, Stuart. 

“Symington: I know it has been made. 

“Stevens: I don’t have anything at all, myself— 

“Symington: Have you seen the report, Bob? 

“Stevens: —because Adams [John G. Adams, Counselor of 
the Army] has been handling the contact with the Com- 
mittee, and most of the contact has been with him. 

“Symington: Have you seen it? 

“Stevens: I would know of certain things that Adams has 
transported to me that have transnired. 

“Symington: Is it a higher authority then that I would 
have to go to get a look at it? 

“Stevens: First of all, I would have to look and see what is 
there; and then, when I did see what is there, it would cer- 
tainly be a matter that would be of interest to the Depart- 
ment of Defense. 

“Symington: I don’t want to push you on it, but we have 
got a problem. This whole staff picture is a problem for 
everybody. 

“Stevens: I personally think that anything in that line 
would prove to be very much exaggerated. That would be 
my opinion. In other words, I think there has been some talk 
around that has been very much exaggerated over anything 
that is there. I am the Secretary, and I have had some talks with 
the Committee and the chairman, and so on, and by and 
large, as far as the treatment of me is concerned, I have no 
personal complaint. In other words—when he got after 
Zwicker, of course, then I hollered, but as far as I personally 
am concerned—I don’t have a lot of stuff so far as my contact 
with Joe, or the Committee, is concerned. 

“Symington: I have no personal problem either, but you 
see that situation operates as a team, and you and John told 
me some of the things that have been said by the fellows that 
are still active. I am not looking for trouble, but apparently 
I can’t run from it. Incidentally, I would appreciate this 
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being private between you and me. I have heard that the 
Army now is pulling back a bit on the report because it is 
not good for the Army. 

“Stevens: I don’t know about that. I don’t know anything 
in it that is not good for the Army. 

“Symington: I know how this is—it’s a bloody sieve. If there 
is any way we could get the facts without mentioning talking 
to you—I will speak to the chairman. I haven't seen him. He 
is down south somewhere, and I would suggest that we get 
the report. I would like to see it. But if we can't have it, | 
would urge that the way it was in the beginning be the way 
it is now. 

“Stevens: It is a [word deleted from transc-ipt} of a lot of 
stuff. It is not a question of others, but I have more important 
things to do in my opinion than that particular thing. So | 
don’t feel I have any particular knowledge of it, and I don’t 
think there is too much to it. I think it has been a [word 





SENATOR SYMINGTON 
“| have listened . . . to this diatribe’ 


deleted] of a lot of talk, and I don’t think there is too much 
there. That would be my guess. However, I can talk to Adams 
and find out what I can see.” ° * ° 


A telephone call from Secretary Stevens to Senator Charles 
E. Potter (Rep.), of Michigan, member of the Subcommittee, 
was read. This was one of the calls the Secretary made to 
Committee members on February 20 fo tell them of his dis- 
pute with Senator McCarthy over General Zwicker. On March 
1, Senator Potter called Mr. Stevens, after the Senator had 
twice publicly defended the Secretary. The following is from 
the conversation of March 1: 


“Stevens: Before you say anything, I want to say I am most 
grateful for what you have done. You have really responded 
when the chips were down, and as long as I live, I will never 
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forget it. And if it would have been possible for you to attend 
) that luncheon meeting, things would not have come out as 
they did. 

“Potter: When it was over and I found out the reaction to 
it, | have been kicking myself ever since for not making some 
other arrangements, 

“Stevens: You have been wonderful, Charlie, but it has 
been a terribly rough thing to go through. 

“Potter: What is this, this morning, have you any idea? 

“Stevens: Yes, the hearing this morning is, I think, on one 
Gi who. I believe is a Communist. We know all about him 
and, Charlie, this is one of these things. It is not a question 
of discovering it; we know it. 

“Potter: You knew it all the while. 

“Stevens: I haven’t had a chance to check it yet this morn- 
ing. The fellow is in town. He was up at Dix. He is here now. 
And he has got his own counsel. As a matter of fact, he asked 





—United Press Photos 


SENATOR McCARTHY 
“Mr. Symington should be subpoenaed” 


us for counsel, and we said we don’t supply counsel to Com- 
munists at Government expense. I am pretty certain, but if 
you would like to know..... 

“Potter: It is my understanding that the policy has been 
and is, and I think quite properly so, that as far as the Com- 
munists—he is not exempt from the services. 

“Stevens: No. We cannot do that. We cannot do it. 

“Potter: As long as you know who he is, then you can 
watch his assignments. 

“Stevens: That is exactly what we did. We cannot take the 
position that if a fellow says he is a Communist, he is exempt 
from military service. 

“Potter: I thought maybe after the latter part of the week 
some time when things jell a little more, maybe just the two 
of us—I have a couple of suggestions I would like to make. 

“Stevens: God knows, Charlie, I would appreciate any sug- 
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gestions you have because I... .. 
operate, and I need suggestions. 

“As long as I live I will never forget it. When I issued my 
first statement, you came out and supported it, and when 
McCarthy came out and said I was a liar, you came to bat 
right off and came to my rescue. 

“Potter: It has been a terrible thing that has happened. 

“Stevens: I would welcome the opportunity to receive your 
suggestions. I would also like to take advantage of the situa- 
tion to fill you in on what has happened, because, in an effort 
to co-operate with this Administration, I was crucified. And 
I know it didn’t reflect any credit on this Administration. And 
I would like to find out through your suggestions how we can 
recover some of this lost ground. The easiest thing is to say 
‘to the devil with it’ and go home; ‘I didn’t want to come 
anyway. But I don’t think that is right for this Administra- 
tion. I have taken a lot of abuse, and I suppose I will get 
a lot more.” 


SCHINE: “NOT INDISPENSABLE” 


Three monitored conversations between Senator Mc- 
Carthy and Secretary Stevens were read into the record. 
The first was a call the Senator made to the Secretary on 
Nov. 7, 1953: 


know exactly how to 


“Sen: I would like to ask you one personal favor. For God’s 
sake, don’t put Dave [Schine] in service and assign him back 
to my Committee. From three standpoints: One, I couldn’t 
get away with any more than a week. The newspapers would 
be back on us, and you would have to send him back into 
uniform anyway. Two, this thing has been running along so 
cleanly so far they have not been able to beat your brains 
out. There is nothing the left-wingers would like better. They 
don’t like this co-operation between the Committee and the 
Army. And the third thing, they would say I asked for him. 
He is a good boy, but there is nothing indispensable about 
him. From my desk today I can pick up letters from perhaps a 
half-dozen letters from mothers whose boys are in worse shape 
than Dave; and it would be embarrassing if held to me. . . 

“If he could get off week ends—Roy-—It is one of the few 
things I have seen him completely unreasonable about. He 
thinks Dave should be a general and work from the pent- 
house of the Waldorf. 

“SA: That is where my problem has come from, right from 
the start. You never have done or said anything that spurred 
me on this situation at all, other than to take a friendly 
interest. 

“Sen: . . . Take that into consideration and ask that he be 
immediately assigned. Roy was next to quitting the Com- 
mittee. He thought I had gone back on the Committee. And 
for God’s sake don’t tell [name deleted] anything of this be- 
cause he would go right back and tell Roy. 

“SA: I would rather not tell anybody anything. And as far 
as what you have said, I am not going to do anything except 
to have him go through the regular thing—maybe a week end 
here or there, or something of that kind. Actually, on the 
two-week thing, I said I had personally arranged this thing 
because I wanted him to be available to help your Committee 
get along further with this thing... . 

“That is the way the thing was done, and I felt that was 
the proper way to handle it. I think I know what you mean, 
and I will handle it in the proper way along the lines you 
have been talking about. 

“Sen: If you put him into service to work with the Com- 
mittee, all the devil would break loose and the President 
would be calling you not to play favorites because anyone 
is on a committee, I think for Roy’s sake, if you can let him 
come back for week ends or something so his girls won't get 
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too lonesome—maybe if they shave his hair off, he won't 
want to come back. 

“SA: I will take care of it and I appreciate your whole 
attitude on it yesterday.” 

[Senator McCarthy said he believed this transcript omitted 
a portion of the conversation in which the Senator explained 
the necessity of having Private Schine made available for 
Subcommittee work. ] 


On January 14, Senator McCarthy returned a call from 
Secretary Stevens: 


“Stevens: I want to thank you first of all for that marvelous 
cheese you and Jeannie—we are most grateful to you. Joe, I 
am going to the Far East on Sunday, and I would like, if 
you can, to have you work me in somewhere on your sched- 
ule, and I don’t care much when. I would like to have a 
little visit. 

“McCarthy: Any time this afternoon would be O.K. be- 
cause I am leaving tonight to go to Boston, and I will be 
gone..... ¥¢ 


ARMY “HOUSE CLEANING“? 


The two then made an appointment to “have refresh- 
ments” together that afternoon. The next phone call read 
was from the Secretary to Senator McCarthy on the morn- 
ing of February 20: 


“Mr. Stevens: I will tell you why I am calling you. I didn’t 
find out until late last night where you were staying to tell 
you that I went over yesterday on the Hill and called on the 
various members of your Subcommittee, any of them that 
happened to be over there, and that included Senators Dirk- 
sen, Potter, Mundt, McClellan and Symington, because I 
was so upset by the reports I had on the executive appear- 
ance of General Zwicker, and what Zwicker’s reaction to it 
was, that I just feel in fairness to the officer corps of the 
Army I had to do something about it. 

“Senator McCarthy: I think the best thing you can do is 
not to follow in the old tradition of the previous Administra- 
tion. I think you have got a wonderful opportunity here, 
Robert, to either set the course for a house cleaning, take 
the position that the Congress knows about traitors no matter 
where they are; the other, of course, is to try to cover up, as 
has gone on before. That will be impossible, I will guarantee 
you. I have had a most insulting session with the general, 
I have got the letter which I am sure you didn’t write— 

“Mr. Stevens: I was completely in on that letter, Joe. That 
letter was a result of careful consideration right here in 
my Office. In fact, I took it home and worked on it one 
evening. 

“Senator McCarthy: There is something radically wrong 
with the advice you had on that and tell you that the com- 
missioning of Communists was an order against discrimina- 
tion because of political beliefs, that is jargon. You don’t 
recognize that. 

“Mr. Stevens: That is exactly what has been used in refer- 
ring to this type of thing, Joe. 

“Senator McCarthy: Let me ask you this: is it your posi- 
tion that you are going to try to keep from us the names of 
the officers who protected these men? 

“Mr. Stevens: I am going to try to prevent my officers 
from going before your Committee, until you and I have an 
understanding as to the abuse they are going to get. 

“Senator McCarthy: You will not protect them from going 
before our Committee; you are not going to be in a position 
to keep us from calling them in or not. 

“Mr. Stevens: You and I can debate this thing, but I don’t 
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want to make outstanding officers like General Zwicker with 
a fine record, decorated some 10 or 12 times— 

“Senator McCarthy: You are not going to order them not 
to appear before my Committee? Just go ahead and try it, 
Robert. I am going to kick the brains out of anyone who pro. 
tects Communists. If that is the policy of you, you just go 
ahead and do it. I will guarantee you that you will live to 
regret it. There is-no reason why this new administration 
should protect— 

“Mr. Stevens: Joe, you know— 

“Senator McCarthy: Let me finish; this is your time, | 
didn’t call you. If this new administration of the Army is 
going to try to protect the hangovers from the old, that in 
turn protected Communists, the people will know about it, 
and I will guarantee you, Bob, that you will learn before you 
are through that instead of protecting Communists, you 
should be helping us uncover them. I don’t care whether an 
officer is a general or what he is, when he comes before us 
with the ignorant, stupid, insulting aspect of those who ap- 
peared, I will guarantee you that the American people will 
know all about it. 

“Mr. Stevens: That is certainly your complete right and 
privilege and let me assure you, and you know it just as well 
as I do, that I have no intention of covering up any Con- 
munists or anything like that. 

“Senator McCarthy: That is exactly what the Army is doing 
now. You are trying to tell us that you can’t, won't tell us 
who is protecting this Communist major. If you have nothing 
to hide— 

“Mr. Stevens: I have absolutely nothing to hide, 100%. 

“Senator McCarthy: Let me get this straight then, Bob: 
you are not only refusing to tell us who was responsible for 
the promotion, the honorable discharge of this man, you are 
calling me this morning to tell me you are going to order 
officers of the Army not to come before our Committee, and 
I understand yesterday you went to see each member of the 
Committee. Did you tell them that? 

“Mr. Stevens: Yes, I told them I was not going to let 
Zwicker appear on Tuesday. I am not going to say that I- 

“Senator McCarthy: Would you consider yourself  sub- 
poenaed for 10 o’clock Tuesday morning? 

“Mr. Stevens: I will take that under advisement. 

“Senator McCarthy: If you don’t want to appear, all right. 
I am telling the press that you have been told to appear. If 
you decide not to, we will take steps from there on. I am all 
through with this covering up of Communists. I am sory 
Bob Stevens is one that is doing it, too. 

“(At this point, Senator McCarthy hung up the phone) 


PLANNING SCHINE’S FUTURE 


Secretary Stevens called David Schine in New York on 
October 21, before Mr. Schine had been inducted (a dis- 
pute arose in the Subcommittee over whether Secretory 
Stevens was returning an uncompleted call Mr. Schine had 
made to him two days previously): 


“Schine: I am sorry I missed you yesterday. 

“Stevens: I thought you were coming down. 

“Schine: I was all set to go and the pilot told me at the 
last minute that the fog wouldn’t permit the plane to take off. 

“Stevens: In New York? 

“Schine: Yes. They told me the fog sets in over Governoss 
Island practically every day and sometimes it clears and some 
times it doesn’t. 

“Stevens: While there was a little in Monmouth, it wa 
perfectly all right for flying. I would rather have talked with 
you in person than to have called you on the phone; but since 
I didn’t get you in person and I am about to leave on a quick 
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trip to California, I wanted to call you and tell you I have 
, reviewed this whole situation with Mr. Wilson [Charles E. 
Wilson, Secretary of Defense] and it adds up to this: Neither 
he nor I can see an appropriate way to avoid the basic train- 
ing. We feel that is almost a must in the situation as it exists. 
And after going over the situation three times now insofar as 
you are concerned, it is my honest conviction that that is the 
wise thing to do, Dave; and having done that, then I think 
there is an excellent chance that we can pick you up and use 
you in a way that would be useful to the country and to your- 
self. Just what that would be, I don’t know. I can’t define 
it now because I haven’t gotten to that point. But it is some- 
thing on my mind and one that I would make every effort to 
carry out. I personally would like to arrange it in such a way 
that you would come into this Army or military establishment 
in such a way that you would use the knowledge and ability 
you have in certain fields, but I won't discuss it over the 
phone—but that is the net of it. I had a good visit with Mr. 
Wilson. We discussed it at considerable length, and we both 
felt it would be a big mistake to attempt in any way to do 
anything unless you had taken the basic training; then we 
feel our hands are free to make some kind of plan that would 
work out satisfactorily for you and for the Government and 
for everybody. 

“Schine: I am certainly happy to know you have talked it 
over with Mr. Wilson and that you are both thinking about it. 
Now you are going to California? 

“Stevens: I will be back here on Monday. 

“Schine: Where are you going to in California? 

“Stevens: I will be all over the place. I am going first to 

talk to the National Guard Association in San Diego tomorrow 
morning, and then I am going probably to San Francisco to- 
morrow afternoon. I would put it this way; if you would like 
to get a hold of me—if you will call this office, they will be 
able to tell you just how to do it.”*** 
+ The following conversation between Secretary Stevens 
and Roy M. Cohn, chief counsel of the Subcommittee, took 
place October 28 after Mr. Stevens had agreed to talk with 
Allen W. Dulles, Director of the Central Intelligence Agency, 
about an assignment in that agency for Mr. Schine, who was 
about to be drafted: 


“SA: Roy, two things: First of all, I went over and saw 
Dulles the first thing this morning. 

“RC: It was nice of you. 

“SA: I went in there at 8:15 and had quite a long visit. 
He claims they don’t take anybody that is eligible for the 
draft. When they do take somebody, they try to get them to 
spend an extended number of years in the business because 
they don’t feel they can train them and have them leave after 
maybe a couple of years. So he said he felt he ought not to 
go in on this because of the policy of not taking people eligible 
for the draft. This seems to be borne out by a fellow that 
was working over there that became a friend of my daughter. 
He was a nice young fellow, and he was drafted right out 
of there. 

“RC: How about this deal of picking up somebody once 
he is inP Is that a question of not wanting to train them if 

they are not going to stay? 

“SA: Now, Dave is not going to stay there all his life. So, 
on the question of the pickup, I can probably do a better job 
on that than he could. 

“Now, on the furlough business: It is an unusual procedure, 
but I am accustomed to trying to do very unusual things, and 
I think I have got this in such a shape that if Dave were 
inducted next week, I think I could put him on temporary 
duty at First Army. I can’t extend that, Roy. I have got to 
take a stand and tell him what I am going to do and stick 
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to it. I could do that. I am willing to issue an order that I 
will do it. If that will give him a chance to carry on on this 
Army thing for another two weeks, I can do that and will do it. 

“RC: That would be something, and I appreciate that a 
lot. When would we have to decide on that? 

“SA: That is up to you, and it all depends on what the 
draft status is. 

“RC: I would rather go ahead with the thing Tuesday, and 
then the only thing I hesitate on it was that I would want to 
talk to Joe first, and I don’t know when I can get to him. 

“SA: I would issue orders that whenever he was sworn in, 
then I would assign him to duty at First Army so he could 
continue with you for the next couple weeks. All I want you 
to do is to let me know in time so I can get it through and 
so it doesn’t get fouled up. 

“RC: I can’t tell you how much we appreciate the trouble 
you have gone to on this thing. It is the only major headache 
we have. We have more than one headache. 

“SA: Judging by my situation, that is true. 

“RC: Let me talk to Joe and, as a matter of fact, we are 
trying to do some rearranging as far as his work is concerned 
anyway; and I will know in a couple of days how we come 
out on this.” 


“GET IN TOUCH WITH ME” 


The following remarks closed a call about Committee 
business which Mr. Cohn made to Mr. Stevens on Nov. 2: 


“RC: I was wondering if there was anything we were 
supposed to do on Dave's case. 

“SA: Not a thing. After I talked with you the other day, 
I immediately got in touch with the office here and had ar- 
rangements made so he would be detached for duty with the 
First Army. I don’t know of anything further to be done. Is it 
tomorrow he goes in? If it looks as if the thing isn’t working 
as it should, I should be notified at once. And he or you 
should call the office here right away. The office will know 
how to get ahold of me, and they will know what to do. So 
if anything should go wrong, get in touch with me imme- 
diately. Where is the place he goes? 

“RC: Reports at 39 Whitehall, at the induction station. I 
think it is a Colonel Hamilton at the induction station there. 

“SA: It will be all set up when he gets there. I will guar- 
antee you that. I started Saturday night when I talked to you, 
and I will check on that right now. I come to the courthouse 
on Friday morning. What time? 

“RC: Eleven o’clock. 

“SA: You boys have lunch with me again Friday.” 


A telephone conversation on March 5 between Francis P. 
Carr, executive director of the McCarthy Committee, and 
Army Counselor Adams included the following: 


“Mr. Adams: You would be interested to know that a guy 
came in. I won't tell you who. In control in area we were 
discussing, and tells me something has happened to Dave. 
Everybody is very pleased with him. He is behaving in cir- 
cumspect manner. Is very interested, is damned good soldier. 
For God’s sake don’t tell to Roy what I am going to tell you. 
They are considering him for leadership course. 

“Mr. Carr: What is that? 

“Mr. Adams: They take these guys that are going to leader- 
ship school for three or four weeks at completion of basic— 
before he goes any place he would go to leadership school 
and the guy’s file is flagged wherever he goes that is a 
graduate of the leadership course. Apparently good . . . 

“Got rid of Cadillac, went in to Augusta and got second- 
hand Chevvy. 
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“Mr. Carr: That is being discreet.*** 

“Mr. Adams: Of course, four weeks does not make a man 
a general. 

“Mr. Carr: But don’t you tell this to Roy. 

“Mr. Adams: I won't. 

“Mr. Carr: I want a commitment on that. 

“Mr. Adams: Reason I won't tell he would start calling me, 
“What about leadership school?” And Dave would start pester- 
ing to go through leadership school. 

“Mr. Carr: I won't; tell that everyone is pleased and should 
continue and if continues everything looked good for as much 
as the situation has always been. Right? 

“Mr. Adams: Well? Don’t put anyone in the Army in the 
way of any commitment though. I have told you from the 
very beginning we absolutely could not make a commitment. 
As I tried to tell Roy 68 times, if he would let the guy be in 
the Army things would work out a hell of a lot better than if 
they kept haunting us.” 


a a o 


TWO SUBPOENAS REQUESTED 


Senator McCarthy: Mr. Chairman, I would like to now 
request that the chair subpoena a witness—a witness whom I 
consider absolutely necessary if we are to present the evi- 
dence on the Cohn-McCarthy side . . . 

Mr. Chairman, I have felt all along that the question ot 
motive in calling on these hearings, which was to call off 
the investigation of Communists in Government, was of the 
utmost importance. The question of where the principal mo- 
tive lies has shifted from week to week, as the chair knows. 
This particular witness is not under any presidential directive 
not to testify. He can give us a great deal of important in- 
formation. I understand it is the practice of the chair to 
subpoena any witness requested by either side. 

So I wish the chair to consider this a formal request for 
the subpoenaing of this witness. I will explain why I want 
him subpoenaed. The man I want subpoenaed is mentioned 
... in one of the monitored calls of Mr. Symington. * * ° 

Now, Mr. Chairman, in view of the fact that we have 
proven here beyond any peradventure of a doubt that Secre- 
tary Stevens was willing to come up and co-operate with 
the Committee, that he said only 24 hours, or roughly, before 
the charges were issued that there was really nothing to the 
charges, and that Senator Symington, with Clark Clifford, 
the chief political adviser of President Truman—and I assume 
the chief political adviser of a man who would be President 
on the Democratic ticket in 1956—is doing the advising. I 
believe the next day—whether it was the 9th or 11th, any- 
way, a matter of within a day or two—these charges were 
issued, issued under the Secretary’s name, charging Mr. Cohn, 
Mr. Carr and myself with almost everything except murder- 
ing our great-great-grandmother. 

We find here, however, when he is talking to Stevens he 
says, “However, there is really nothing to it.” 

For this reason, Mr. Chairman, I request that Mr. Clifford 
be subpoenaed immediately so that we will know what part 
he played in this motive that is important. 

Number two . . . Mr. Symington should be subpoenaed. If 
he refuses to honor that subpoena, he has been talking about 
taking matters to the Senate floor, then I would suggest that 
we take this to the Senate floor in accordance with his sug- 
gestion and see whether or not the Senate will order him to 
give us the truth. At that time, I will quote in detail all the 
statements made by sanctimonious Stu when he told about 
how everything had to be laid on the table. 

And, number three, Mr. Chairman, Mr. Symington should 
do exactly what I did. He should disqualify himself because 
never before in the history of this Senate as far as I know 
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have we had the man who instigated the charges insist upon 
sitting as judge. ... 

Senator Symington: . . . Mr. Chairman, the distinguished 
junior Senator from Wisconsin made some remark about the 
Marquis of Queensbury rules, implying that I was suggesting 
to Secretary Stevens that he should not use rules that were 
decent and right and fair, as I remember his statement, 
Nothing could have been further from my mind. My sug- 
gestion to Secretary Stevens was that he better look out be- 
cause, if he got in a scrap, he might find that the junior Sena. 
tor from Wisconsin would not use rules which were decent or 
right or fair, and I based that on things that I have seen as 
a member of this Committee and also on the campaign of 
1952 in Missouri. I had no idea when this Republican Cabinet 
member came to me and asked for help, because he told me 
of the Army’s problem—I had no idea that we would be here 
today, nor did he. But the record stands, and I stand behind 
a 

Now, with respect to this question about me being sub- 
poenaed and about Senator McCarthy’s threatening to take 
it to the Senate floor: Rest assured, Mr. Chairman, and the 
people within the sound of my voice, that I would be only too 
glad to discuss this matter with Senator McCarthy on the 
Senate fioor. 

Senator McCarthy: How about under oath? 

Senator Symington: I can remember when he was invited 
to discuss charges with respect to him. I don’t think he even 
accepted the invitation. I am certain he accepted no sub- 
poena. However, I shall be very glad to discuss it on the 
Senate floor, especially as I always tell the truth. 

Senator McCarthy: A point of order, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Mundt: State your point of order. 

Senator McCarthy: Could we find out from the Senator 
from Missouri now whether he is willing to take the oath or 
whether he will not take the oath unless the Senate forces 
him to? 

Senator Symington: I will be very glad to take the oath- 
something you have never done, Senator McCarthy, with 
respect to charges about you—if the Senate decides that | 
should. We are talking about a matter that has to do with Sen- 
ate regulations now. You take it to the floor any time you 
want, and I will meet you there with pleasure. .. . 

Senator McCarthy: . . . Just so I will know what to do to- 
night, I would like to get the Senator from Missouri to an- 
swer the simple question: Will he be willing to do what the 
Republican Senators have done, what I have done, namely, 
take the oath and give us his evidence, or does he take the 
position that he will refuse unless we go through the long, 
laborious procedure of forcing him to do so on the Senate 
floor? 

Senator Symington: Senator, I am going a lot further with 
the charges that you have made against me than you went 
with the charges that were made against you. As I under 
stand it, you wouldn’t even reply to an invitation to discuss 
the matter. I would be delighted to discuss the matter . .. 

No charges have been made against me in these hearings. 
Let’s get these hearings over. The hearings have two funda- 
mental situations. Was improper influence used by you and 
your staff in order to get things for Private Schine, and did 
the Army blackmail you? When we get through with that, 
then let’s go to your and my problems with respect to this 
subpoena... . 

Millions of Americans have been told by Senator McCarthy 
that the Eisenhower Administration, this Republican Ad- 
ministration, has added a year of treason to our proud history. 
The Attorney General of the United States, Mr. Brownell 
has been compared with another Attorney General, Harty 
Daugherty, who was indicted for one the most scandalous 
thefts in our history. 
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I want to say that I felt badly about some of the things that 
the Attorney General has said about my party, but I would 
be the first to say that he is a good American, that he is neither 
a Communist or a crook... 

In closing, Mr. Chairman, I am a Democrat. But first and 
foremost I am an American. It is little comfort to me that 
these terrible charges are directed against a Republican Ad- 
ministration, Republican officials and our Republican Com- 
mander in Chief. It would appear some of us want to end 
up in this country with just plain anarchy. .. . 

Senator McCarthy: Mr. Chairman .. . I may say I was rather 
amused to hear Senator Symington worrying about the Re- 
publicans, when he has been conniving secretly to get the top 
political adviser of the Democrats to try to get the Republi- 
cans to commit suicide. 

It may seem very clever to Senator Symington at this time 
that he got Clark Clifford to mislead a fine naive, not too 
brilliant Republican Secretary of the Army. But in the end, 
that is going to be bad for his party and the country, because 
the two-party system cannot survive if you have the chief po- 
litical adviser of one calling the shots for the other. If our 
two-party system does not survive, our Republic cannot sur- 
vive... 


Mr. Cohn returned to the stand for further cross-examina- 
tion. The transcript included the following: 


Mr. Welch: . .. Would you help me say to the country, as I 
would like to have you help me, that our Government is real- 
ly in the hands of patriotic men? 

Mr. Cohn: I am sure it is. 

Mr. Welch: And it is not, Mr. Cohn, in the hands of traitors, 
is it? 

Mr. Cohn: I am sure it is not, sir. 

Mr. Welch: Would you help me say to our country— 
and I think they would like to hear you and me join in 
saying it—that our fighting forces on land and in the air 
and on the sea are as wonderful today as they were in 
World War IP 

Mr. Cohn: Mr. Welch— 

Mr. Welch: Would you mind “yes” or “no”? 

Mr. Cohn: Absolutely, there is no doubt it. We have made 
it crystal clear time and time again. 

Mr: Welch: And as wonderful as they were in World War II? 

Mr. Cohn: Yes, sir. 

Mr. Welch: And as wonderful as they were in the Korean 
conflict? 

Mr. Cohn: Absolutely. 

Mr. Welch: Would you join me in saying that our armed 
forces, the Army included, recognizes, although it is a some- 
what frightening thing to say—we used to try to skirt it—that 
the principal and frightening enemy are the Communists? 

Mr. Cohn: Yes, sir. 

Mr. Welch: And that our first line of defense is our armed 
forces. That is clear, isn’t it? 

Mr. Cohn: It certainly is one of the most important, sir. 

Mr. Welch: And, Mr. Cohn, in spite of all the dismay 
others may have felt in this room, or the dismay that the 
country may have felt at all the language that has taken place 
here, the country, and particularly the mothers and fathers 
of the boys in the service, may rest easy—it is a beautiful 
Army, Navy and: Air Force, isn’t it? 

Mr. Cohn: It certainly is, sir. 

Mr. Welch: And it is ready to fight Communists abroad, 
isn’t it? 

Mr. Cohn: No doubt of it, sir. 

Mr. Welch: And ready to fight Communists at home? 

Mr. Cohn: Yes, sir. 


2 * 
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“GO TO A PSYCHIATRIST” 


Senator McCarthy: . . . There has been a misstatement 
made. Mr. Symington has said that no one knows better 
than the Senator from Wisconsin how to avoid testifying. 
I have now at this time made the offer to go on the stand 
and let him question me about everything—I don’t care 
how irrelevant it is—if he will merely consent to go on 
the stand and tell us why and how it happened that, 
number one, he got the political adviser of the Democrat 
Party to guide under cover the Republican Secretary of 
the Army, and number two, while our friends, sanctimoni- 
ous Stu— 

Senator Symington: Senator McCarthy, I object to that 
reference to my first name. You better go to a psychiatrist. I 
want no psychological bribes from you. 

Senator McCarthy: Why, Mr. Chairman, when he was ad- 
vising us that he wanted all of the facts laid on the table, 
when he was advising the Republicans to testify, he kept 
secret the fact that Mr. Stevens told him the day before the 
charges were issued, or a couple of days before it, there is 
nothing to this, and Symington nevertheless succeeded in 
getting Mr. Stevens to issue those unfounded charges. That 
is all I want from Mr. Symington, and I think that he should 
be willing to do it when he says that I am a master at the art 
of avoiding being questioned. I have been under oath here, 
Mr. Chairman, and I intend to take the oath again, and I will 
let him run as far afield as he wants to, if he will only go on 
the stand and answer those few questions and nothing further, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Symington: Mr. Chairman, I want to reply. 

Senator Mundt: Mr. Senator Symington, one final time on 
this continuing colloquy which is ceasing to be as interesting 
to the rest of us as the participants in it, but I will recognize 
Senator Symington. ‘ 

Senator Symington: I will say, in all due respect to the 
chairman, it is not interesting to me, but I believe that any 
American has a right when false charges like the recent 
charges just stated by the Senator from-Wisconsin are made— 
and I want again to remind him that what he consistently 
calls “my staff,’—although I thought that I had some situa- 
tion here with respect to this Committee and the people that 
he has around him—are certainly going to get the opportunity 
of questioning me, provided the people who made that re- 
port about him which he studiously and carefully over a long 
period of months—and I now have read the record—avoided 


‘answering. That is the deal, and that is the arrangement, and 


I will be glad to go through with it any time that he wants. 
I will be glad to discuss it on the floor of the Senate anytime 
he wants... 

Now, as far as the additional charge just made, with respect 
to my finding out from Mr. Stevens when I got back, March 6 
or thereabouts, about an article, or rather, a group of charges 
which was in the press about Mr. Schine, I called Mr. Stevens 
and asked him whether or not he would give me the charges. 
On that I think it is fair to say he did not agree that I should 
have them. 

At that time, or before that or after that, I did not have the 
faintest, most remote idea that I was going to get the docu- 
ment until I received it with a letter stating, in accordance 
with the request from Senator Potter is was being sent to me; 
nor did I have the remotest idea that any charges of any kind 
were going to be preferred against this Committee, nor did 
I have the remotest idea that any countercharges were going 
to be preferred against the Army. 

What I am standing on now is senatorial dignity. If 
the leaders of the Senate believe that it is advisable for 
me to step off this Committee and go on the witness stand 
in order that a defendant to very serious charges have the 
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right, with counsel, to interrogate me, I will be glad 
to do it. . 
com oO 2 

Mr. Welch: . . . I would like to throw our minds back to, 
shall I say, happier days when everybody thinks happier 
thoughts and try to look at the individuals involved in this 
case as of the Christmas season last year. Will you select that 
as a good, happy day, sir? 

Mr. Cohn: Surely, sir. 

Mr. Welch: I happen to know that on that date the Sen- 
ator sent five pounds of Wisconsin cheese to the Secretary of 
the Army. Would that be consistent with your thoughts on 
that occasion? 

Mr. Cohn: Sir, I know the Senator sends a lot of Wisconsin 
products around, yes, sir. 

Mr. Welch: And not forgetting Mr. Adams, he sent a like 
quantity to him. As for you, Mr. Cohn, I believe you re- 
stricted yourself to ordinary Christmas greetings, and I don’t 
criticize you for it. Is that right, however? 

Mr. Cohn: I did not send gifts to either Mr. Stevens or 
Mr. Adams. 

Mr. Welch: . . . As of Christmas I take it that the words that 
I find in the record of yours—and you may trust me to read 
them correctly—“I regarded Mr. Stevens as a fine, gentlemanly, 
courteous person,” would certainly apply, wouldn’t they? 

Mr. Cohn: As far as I am concerned, sir, they still apply. 
Mr. Stevens never treated me in any way but with courtesy 
and I have always thought him to be a very fine, curteous 
gentleman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Welch: He is an extremely thoughtful person, isn’t he? 

Mr. Cohn: He is very pleasant, cordial. 

Mr. Welch: He is an extremely cordial host? 

Mr. Cohn: Yes, sir. 

Mr. Welch: And he is a great person? 

Mr. Cohn: I think he is, sir. 

Mr. Welch: And a kind person. 

Mr. Cohn: Yes, sir. 

Mr. Welch: And an honorable person? 

Mr. Cohn: He is certainly gracious and kind, sir. 

Mr. Welch: And as of Christmas, 1953, remembering that 
season, it was your view that he was an honorable person? 

Mr. Cohn: Yes, sir. 

Mr. Welch: Mr. Cohn, in view of those simple statements 
I want to direct your attention to what I think is the toughest 
English in this case. Will you look at the memorandum you 
dictated on November 6, Friday? 

Mr. Cohn: Sure. 

Mr. Welch: . . . Of a man that you thought was cour- 
teous and gentle and kind and honorable, you wrote these 
words: 

“He”—meaning Mr. Stevens—“suggested that we go 
after the Navy, Air Force and Defense Department in- 
stead. We said first of all we had no evidence warranting 
an investigation of these other departments. Adams said 
not to worry about that, because there was plenty of 
dirt there, and they would furnish us the leads. Mr. 
Stevens thought this was the answer to his problem.” 

Let me say to you again, Mr. Cohn, I think the stark nature 
of those English words that you used are the toughest things 
in this case. You know how I like to use simple and some- 
times gutter language, don’t you? 

Mr. Cohn: I have heard your comments. 

Mr. Welch: Right. Isn’t this charge that I have read to you, 
in the language of the underworld, an offer of Stevens to “rat” 
on the other two services? 

Mr. Cohn: I don’t think so, sir. 

Mr. Welch: It is an offer, if I can read English—strike out 
“offer”"—it was a suggestion that you go after the Navy, 
the Air Force and the Defense Department, wasn’t it? 
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Mr. Cohn: As I have described that. 

Mr. Welch: I know you have described it. When you said 
you didn’t have any evidence, Mr. Adams spoke up brightly 
and said, “Don’t worry about that, there was plenty of dirt 
there, and they would furnish us the leads. Mr. Stevens 
thought this was the answer to his problem.” 

Can that mean anything else, Mr. Cohn, except that Stevens 
offered to betray the other two services, and that Adams 
would help turn up the dirt and furnish the leads? 

Mr. Cohn: Sir, I think it means just what it says. 

Mr. Welch: Isn’t that what it says? 

Mr. Cohn: No, sir. I think I have described the conversa- 
tion. 


ABOUT “FRIENDSHIP“— 


Senator McClellan: . . . I will ask you if you have any 
special interest_in Mr. Schine? 

Mr. Cohn: I don’t know what you mean by “special inter- 
est.” He is a friend of mine. 

Senator McClellan: I mean in friendship or anything else 
which would bind you to him closer than to the ordinary 
friend. 

Mr. Cohn: Nothing. He is one of a number of very 
good friends who I have. I am fortunate to have a large 
number. 

Senator McClellan: Now I want to read you this testimony 
on page 5384 of the record of yesterday. Mr. Jenkins, as | 
recall, was reading from one of the monitored calls of Senator 
McCarthy: 

“It is one of the few things I have seen him completely 
unreasonable about.” 

That is quoted from Senator McCarthy’s telephone call, 
and “him” refers to you, as I understand it. 

“He thinks Dave should be a general and work from 
the penthouse of the Waldorf.” 

Mr. Cohn: Yes, sir. 

Senator McClellan: Your boss testified to that. That is, that 
is his statement. 

Mr. Cohn: No, sir. 

Senator McClellan: Would you say that is true or not true? 

Mr. Cohn: No, I don’t believe he has testified to that yet, 
sir. 

Senator McClellan: That is a statement that is sworn to 
here in the record. This is sworn testimony that he said it. 

Mr. Cohn: That is one statement in a lot of statements in 
the course of this phone conversation. * * * 

Senator McClellan: Do you consider that you were com- 
pletely unreasonable? 

Mr. Cohn: No, I did not think I was being completely 
unreasonable. 

Senator McClellan: You don’t think so? 

Mr. Cohn: No, I did not. 

Senator McClellan: He says that you thought that Dave 
should be a general and work out of the penthouse of the 
Waldorf. You don’t think that, do you? 

Mr. Cohn: No, of course not. And I never said it and Sen- 
ator McCarthy never said that seriously here, sir. 

Senator McClellan: You mean Senator McCarthy never 
said that? 

Mr. Cohn: I never heard of a general working from a pent- 
house in the Waldorf. 

Senator McClellan: Of course. That is an exaggeration. 
That is an extreme. But you don’t say Senator McCarthy didn't 
say that. It has been sworn here. 

Mr. Cohn: Sure, he might have said it, sir. He prob- 
ably did. 

Senator McClellan: You think that was just facetious? 
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ATTORNEY WELCH AND SENATOR McCARTHY CLASH AT THE SENATE HEARING 
Welch: ‘‘Have you no sense of decency?'’—McCarthy: “‘I just give this man’s record“ 


Mr. Cohn: I don’t think it is a question of being facetious, 
sir. I think if you read the whole conversation you would 
see that it was certainly a good-natured conversation, * * * 

Senator McClellan: Do you know why the statement was 
made that you were unreasonable? 

Mr. Cohn: I would imagine it was made then, sir, because 
Senator McCarthy thought I was unreasonable and some of 
this work might be done without Dave Schine. That is my 
interpretation, what my interpretation would be. * * * 

Mr. Welch: . . . I gathered, to sum it up a little, that 
as early as the spring, which must mean March or April, 
you knew about this situation of possible subversives and 
security risks, and even spies, at Fort Monmouth, is that 
right? 

Mr. Cohn: Yes, sir. 

Mr. Welch: And I think you have used the word “disturb- 
ing,” that you found it a disturbing situation? 

Mr. Cohn: Yes, sir. * * * 

Mr. Welch: When did you first meet Secretary Stevens? 

Mr. Cohn: I first met Secretary Stevens September 7th, I 
believe it was. 

Mr. Welch: September 7? Where were you, sir? 

Mr. Cohn: Washington. °* * 

Mr. Welch: And on September 7th, when you met him, 
you had in your bosom this alarming situation about Mon- 
mouth, is that right? 

Mr. Cohn: Yes, I knew about Monmouth, then. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Welch: And you didn’t tug at his lapel and say, “Mr. 
Secretary, I know something about Monmouth that won't 
let me sleep nights”? You didn’t do it, did you? 

Mr. Cohn: I don’t—as I testified, Mr. Welch, I don’t know 
whether I talked to Mr. Stevens about it then or not. I know 
that on the 16th I did. Whether I talked to him on the 7th 
or not is something I don’t know. 

Mr. Welch: Don’t you know that if you had really told 
him. what your fears were, and substantiated them to any 
extent, he could have jumped in the next day with suspen- 
sions? 

Mr. Cohn: No, sir. * * * 
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Mr. Welch: May I add my small voice, sir, and say, when- 
ever you know about a subversive or a Communist or a spy, 
please hurry. Will you remember those wordsP * * * 


MR. FISHER‘S BACKGROUND 


Senator McCarthy: . . . In view of Mr. Welch’s request that 
the information be given once we know of anyone who might 
be performing any work for the Communist Party, I think we 
should tell him that he has in his law firm a young man named 
Fisher—whom he recommended, incidentally, to do work on 
this Committee—who has been for a number of years a mem- 
ber of an organization which was named, oh, years and years 
ago, as the legal bulwark of the Communist Party, an organi- 
zation which always swings to the defense of anyone who 
dares to expose Communists. 

I certainly assume that Mr. Welch did not know of 
this young man at the time he recommended him as the 
assistant counsel for this Committee, but he has such terror 
and such a great desire to know where anyone is located 
who may be serving the Communist cause, Mr. Welch, 
that I thought we should just call to your attention the 
fact that your Mr. Fisher, who is still in your law firm 
today, whom you asked to have down here looking over 
the secret and classified material, is a member of an organiza- 
tion, not named by me but named by various committees, 
named by the Attorney General, as I recall, and I think I 
quote this verbatim, as “the legal bulwark of the Communist 
Party.” He belonged to that for a sizable number of years, 
according to his own admission, and he belonged to it 
long after it had been exposed as the Jegal arm of the Com- 
munist Party. 

Knowing that, Mr. Welch, I just felt that I had a duty to 
respond to your urgent request that before sundown, when 
we know of anyone serving the Communist cause, we let the 
agency know. * * 

Mr. Welch: . . . Until this moment, Senator, I think I 
never really gauged your cruelty or your recklessness. Fred 
Fisher is a young man who went to the Harvard Law School 
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and came into my firm [Hale and Dorr] and is starting what 
looks to be a brilliant career with us. 

When I decided to work for this Committee I asked Jim St. 
Clair, who sits on my right, to be my first assistant. I said to 
Jim, “Pick somebody in the firm who works under you that 
you would like.” He chose Fred. Fisher and they came down 
on an afternoon plane. That night when he had taken a little 
stab at trying to see what the case was about, Fred Fisher 
and Jim St. Clair and I went to dinner together. I then said 
to these two young men, “Boys, I don’t know anything about 
you except I have always liked you, but if there is anything 
funny in the life of either one of you that would hurt any- 
body in this case you speak up quick.” 

Fred Fisher said, “Mr. Welch, when I was in law school 
and for a period of months after, I belonged to the [National] 
Lawyers Guild,” as you have suggested, Senator. He went on 
to say, “I am secretary of the Young Republicans League in 
Newton with the son of Massachusetts’ Governor, and I have 
the respect and admiration of my community and I am sure 
I have the respect and admiration of the 25 lawyers or so in 
Hale and Dorr.” 

I said, “Fred, I just don’t think I am going to ask you to work 
on the case. If I do, one of these days that will come out and go 
over national television and it will just hurt like the dickens.” 

So, Senator, I asked him to go back to Boston. 

Little did I dream you could be so reckless and so cruel as 
to do an injury to that lad. It is true he is still with Hale and 
Dorr. It is true that he will continue to be with Hale and 
Dorr. It is, I regret to say, equally true that I fear he shall 
always bear a scar needlessly inflicted by you. If it were in 
my power to forgive you for your reckless cruelty, I will do 
so. I like to think I am a gentleman, but your forgiveness will 
have to come from someone other than me. 

Senator McCarthy: Mr. Chairman? 

Senator Mundt: Senator McCarthy? 


A CHARGE OF “BAITING” 


Senator McCarthy: May I say that Mr. Welch talks about 
this being cruel and reckless. He was just baiting, he has been 
baiting Mr. Cohn here for hours, requesting that Mr. Cohn, 
before sundown, get out of any department of Government 
anyone who is serving the Communist cause. 

I just give this man’s record, and I want to say, Mr. Welch, 
that it has been labeled long before he became a member, 
asearlyas1944- * * * 

Mr. Welch: . . . Let us not assassinate this lad further, 
Senator. You have done enough. Have you no sense of de- 
cency, sir, at long last? Have you left no sense of decency? 

Senator McCarthy: I know this hurts you, Mr. Welch... 

Mr. Welch: Senator: I think it hurts you, too, sir. 

Senator McCarthy: . . . It seems that Mr. Welch is pained 
so deeply he thinks it is improper for me to give the record, 
the Communist-front record, of the man whom he wanted to 
foist upon this Committee. But it doesn’t pain him at all, 
there is no pain in his chest abeut the unfounded charges 
against Mr. Frank Carr, there is no pain there about the at- 
tempt to destroy the reputation and take the jobs away from 
the young men who were working in my Committee . . . 

I have heard you and everyone else talk so much about 
laying the truth upon the table that when I hear—and it is 
completely phony, Mr. Welch, I have listened to you for a 
long time—when you say, “Now, before sundown, you must 
get these people out of Government,” I want to have it very 
clear, very clear that you were not so serious about that when 
you tried to recommend this man for this Committee. *° * ° 

Let me ask Mr. Welch. You brought him down, did you 
not, to act as your assistant? 

Mr. Welch: Mr. McCarthy, I will not discuss this with 
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you further. You have sat within six feet of me, and could 
have asked me about Fred Fisher. You have brought it out, 
If there is a God in heaven, it will do neither you nor your 
cause any good, I will not discuss it further. I will not ask 
Mr. Cohn any more questions. You, Mr. Chairman, may, if 
you will, call the next witness. 


Senator McCarthy was sworn in as a witness. The follow- 
ing is from the transcript: 


Mr. Jenkins: Senator, tell the members of this Subcommit- 
tee what you know about a photograph being taken on that 
occasion [Nov. 17, 1953, at McGuire Air Force Base, N. J.], 
in which photograph the Secretary, Dave Schine, I believe a 
Colonel Bradley—am I right about that? 

Senator McCarthy: Yes. 

Mr. Jenkins: And perhaps somebody else. What do you 
know about that photograph, Senator, and particularly at 
whose instance such photograph was taken? 

Senator McCarthy: The thing that impressed me was that 
the commanding officer held Dave’s coat while the photo- 
graph was being taken. 

Mr. Jenkins: Who was the commanding officer? 

Senator McCarthy: I don’t recall, but I asked who was 
holding the coat and somebody said, “That is the command- 
ing officer.” Bradley, I believe, was the commanding officer 
of the area, but it wasn’t Bradley who held the coat. 

Mr. Jenkins: Dave Schine then, of course, was a_ private 
in the Army and stationed at Fort Dix? 

Senator McCarthy: Yes. 

Mr. Jenkins: Having been inducted on the third day of 
November. 

Senator McCarthy: Let me give you the background of 
this. As I recall, Dave had a couple of coats along and he 
changed them. Wasn't it a colonel who held his coat? .. . | 
was sort of impressed—not impressed, I was amused to find a 
colonel holding a private’s coat. That isn’t the way we did 
things in the Marine Corps. The Secretary was in a hurry. 
There were photographers there. The Secretary said, “Dave, 
come over here.” I am not sure whether he called Bradley 
over also, or not, or whether Bradley was standing there. 
And the picture was taken. * * * 

Mr. Jenkins: Did you see this photograph taken, Senator? 

Senator McCarthy: Yes. 

Mr. Jenkins: You say that the Secretary of the Army said 
to Dave Schine, “Dave, come over here”? 

Senator McCarthy: It was something to that effect. Either 
“Dave, come over here,” “Dave, I want a picture,” or “Come 
here; Dave,” or something like that. ° * ° 

Mr. Jenkins: Do you know why the Secretary signaled Dave 
Schine out and said in effect, “Dave, come over here,” just 
prior to the taking of that photograph or when the photo- 
graphs were being taken? 

Senator McCarthy: No, except I think the Secretary is a 
good-natured individual. He perhaps wanted to make Dave 
feel good. I don’t know. It is quite an event for a private to 
have his picture taken between the commanding officer of 
the entire area and the Secretary of the Army. I know Dave 
considered it quite an event. * ° ° 


ABOUT GENERAL LAWTON— 


Mr. Jenkins: Now, Senator McCarthy . . . I am going to 
ask you, in so far as you possibly can, to relate in detail . . - 
what Mr. Adams said about the relieving of General Lawton 
[Maj. Gen. Kirke B. Lawton, Commanding General, Fort 
Monmouth] and why such a plan had been formulated. 

Senator McCarthy: Mr. Adams told me they were thinking 
of relieving him. The reason he gave was not that he had 
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co-operated with the Committee. He didn’t give us that rea- 
son. He told us that Mr. Lawton had told some of the officers 
-I don’t think he even said at a staff meeting—that most of 
the Communists that we were digging out came from certain 
universities. I pointed out to Mr. Adams I thought that was 
rather phony, that you didn’t relieve an officer because he 
pointed out the school background of Communists. 

Mr. Jenkins: What did you think? 

Senator McCarthy: Exactly what I told him, that they 
were relieving him because he was co-operating with us. * ° * 

Mr. Jenkins: What else was said on that occasion, particu- 
larly with respect to General Lawton, Senator? 

Senator McCarthy: That was about all. They wanted to 
know what my reaction would be if Lawton were removed, 
sent to a different post. 

Mr. Jenkins: Do you know why they were asking you what 
your reaction would be if General Lawton were removed from 
his post? 

Senator McCarthy: I think they knew that we felt very 
strongly that there should not be any reprisal taken against 
any witness who testified before our Committee. 

Mr. Jenkins: Did you ever talk to the Secretary on this 
subject that we are now discussing? 

Senator McCarthy: I talked to the Secretary about this... 
at one time. I don’t recall the date. 

Mr. Jenkins: I believe you have heretofore testified, and it 
has heretofore been put in the record, that General Lawton 
was not promoted or not given a permanent rank. 

Senator McCarthy: That is right. He was passed over. * * * 

Mr. Jenkins: Senator, did you hear Mr. Adams, on his 
cross-examination in an open hearing here in this room, state 
that General Lawton was correct when Lawton gave a writ- 
ten statement, dictated by General Lawton to Captain Corr, 
to this effect: That John Adams, counselor to the Secretary, 
called General Lawton and asked him by phone and stated 
over the telephone, “I hope you can see your way clear to 
withdraw certain cases which you have recommended for 
removal as bad security risks,” and that to that request on the 
part of Mr. Adams, Lawton replied that he would not, and 
further replied, “Let the Secretary take the responsibility.” 
Did you hear Mr. Adams state here under oath that that 
was, and is, correct? 

Senator McCarthy: I heard his testimony, and it was to 
that effect, as I recall. 

Mr. Jenkins: Was General Lawton ever removed from his 
command at Fort Monmouth? 

Senator McCarthy: Yes and no. General Lawton is still 
technically in command, but I understand that for the last 
four or five months he is not in a position to give a single 
order; he is merely a figurehead. * * ° 


THE “BOLDEST THREAT‘? 


Mr. Jenkins: Senator, on the night of January 22 did you 
have a meeting with Mr. Adams? 

Senator McCarthy: I did. 

Mr. Jenkins: I believe that was in your apartment or at 
your residence? 

Senator McCarthy: That was in my apartment. * * * 

At that time, Mr. Adams made it very clear to me that if 
we persisted in calling the members of the Loyalty Board, 
charges against Mr. Cohn would be made public. There was 
no mention of any charges against Mr. Carr or against me. 

I had a long discussion with him. I told him that we just 
would not be blackmailed out of this investigation in that 
fashion; that if they had any information about Mr. Cohn 
which the Committee or the public should know, that he 
could make it public if he wanted to. * * * 

Mr. Jenkins: Senator, precisely what threat did Mr. Adams 
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make that evening at your apartment, January 22, as to 
what he would do or cause to be done if you persisted in 
subpoenaing and bringing before your Committee members 
of the Loyalty Board? 

Senator McCarthy: He claimed that Roy had been using 
improper influence to get special consideration for Dave 
Schine. He said that he was calling him almost every night, 
calling Bob Stevens almost every day on that, indicated that 
they had the phone calls which would be extremely damaging 
and indicated that it might wreck the Committee, that we 
would be better off to forget about this investigation, to go 
on to others instead of having our Committee wrecked. I 
think that is roughly the picture. 

Mr. Jenkins: Was that the most direct, the boldest threat, 
that Adams had ever made up to that time, Senator? 

Senator McCarthy: Yes. * * * 

Mr. Jenkins: You did not know Schine prior to the time he 
came with your Committee, did you, Senator? 

Senator McCarthy: I did not. 

Mr. Jenkins: You did not ascertain that he had ever had 
any experience as a member of an investigating staff in run- 
ning down Communists? 

Senator McCarthy: Not as a member of an investigating 
staff. I found that he had been doing some writing on Com- 
munism. I found that— 

Mr. Jenkins: What had he written on Communism, Senator, 
besides a pamphlet— 

Senator McCarthy: He had written “A Definition of Com- 
munism.” 

Mr. Jenkins: That is that two-page pamphlet that I handed 
the Secretary of the Army, is it not, Senator? 

Senator McCarthy: Yes, a fairly important pamphlet. It 
shows a lot of study. * * * 

Mr. Jenkins: And he came down here upon the recommen- 
dation of Mr. Cohn as an unpaid consultant? 

Senator McCarthy: As unpaid consultant. 

_ Mr. Jenkins: Did you not think it unusual, Senator, that a 

young man of his supposed qualifications would leave his 
work in New York, or wherever his work took him, and come 
down here to Washington and join your staff as an unpaid 
man? 

Senator McCarthy: No. I was very much impressed by the 
fact that this young man, who could have been spending his 
time in the sunshine of Florida where they had a hotel, would 
be willing to spend long hours every day working for noth- 
my" * 


TALK ON A COMMISSION 


_Mr. Jenkins: Do you recall discussing the question of a 
commission for Schine with General Reber [Maj. Gen. Miles 
Reber], do you not, Senator? 

Senator McCarthy: Let’s put it this way: I talked to Reber 
and asked him if he would tell Dave how to apply for a 
commission. I made it very clear to him that during all of my 
history in the Senate I had never asked for a commission or 
a promotion for any one, and that held as far as Dave was 
concerned, that I merely wanted him to show Dave what 
forms he should fill out. That is the usual procedure. That 
happens often. * * * 

Mr. Jenkins: Senator, isn’t it a fact that then, in this one 
case and this one case alone, you asked General Reber on the 
8th day of July for a direct commission for this young man, 
Schine? 

Senator McCarthy: No, no. 

Mr. Jenkins: You deny that, Senator McCarthy? 

Senator McCarthy: Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins: I read you General Reber’s testimony at 
page 24: 
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“At that time Senator McCarthy informed me that he 
was very much interested in obtaining a direct Reserve 
commission for his consultant, Mr. G. David Schine.” 
Senator, did you do that or not? 

Senator McCarthy: No. ° ° * 

Mr. Jenkins: And, reading further: 

“The Senator pointed out, as I recall, that he felt that 
Mr. Schine, because of his background of investigative 
experience with the Committee, was fully qualified for a 
commission.” 

Did you tell him that, Senator McCarthy? 

Senator McCarthy: No, I gave him the background of Dave 
Schine and asked him whether or not he would qualify for a 
commission. I told him otherwise it would be a waste of 
Dave’s time to apply. And Reber at that time told me that he 
would be unquestionably qualified for a commission. 

Mr. Jenkins: Then you were talking to him about a com- 
mission for this young man, weren’t you? 

Senator McCarthy: Certainly. I asked him, number one, 
how to apply, and, number two, whether he would qualify. 

Mr. Jenkins: Senator McCarthy, why would you have 
asked a General in the Army how a man would apply for a 
commission? 

Senator McCarthy: Because, Mr. Jenkins, the Army has 
an office here in the Senate Office Building. They have a 
liaison man over here. He is here for the purpose of answer- 
ing the questions of the Senators. * * ° 

Mr. Jenkins: Wasn’t it simply a question of filling out a 
form, Senator, and applying for a commission in the United 
States Army? 

Senator McCarthy: I frankly don’t know. 

Mr. Jenkins: You don’t know. And so your inquiry with 
General Reber was how would he go about applying for a 
commission, is that right, Senator? 

Senator McCarthy: It was more, that I asked him if he 
would explain to Dave and Roy how he would go about mak- 
ing application, where he would file it, what particular branch 
of the service he might qualify in, and if he would qualify 
in any branch that he should apply for a commission in that 
branch. * * ° 

Mr. Jenkins: I will ask you, Senator McCarthy, if, whether 
or not, on the occasion of your first conversation with Gen- 
eral Reber, you told him that time was of the essence, that 
this boy was about to be drafted. 

Senator McCarthy: I don’t recall— 

Mr. Jenkins: And stressed the importance of speed. 

Senator McCarthy: I don’t recall that. But I only had one 
conversation. You said the first conversation. ° * * 

Mr. Jenkins: Senator, did you hear General Reber testi- 
fy here—I don’t believe I am mistaken—that the latter part 
of that month, that is, July, you, Senator McCarthy, called 
him on two or three occasions, making inquiry with respect 
to this direct commission for this young man? 

Senator McCarthy: I heard him testify. I frankly don’t re- 
call what his testimony was. But may I say, so far as I know, 
I had no further contact with him. 


HOW MANY CALLS? 


Mr. Jenkins: But, Senator, he says, and I read from page 
38, “It embraced the period from approximately 17 July un- 
til the end of the month, approximately 30 or 31 July. In this 
connection, I also received two or three telephone calls 
directly from the Senator on the same situation.” 

That, Senator, is the direct and positive testimony of Gen- 
eral Reber, that you not only on July 8 asked for a direct 
commission for this young man, but that at least two and 
maybe three more times during that same month you called 
him and asked about the progress that he was making to the 
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end of getting a commission for this boy. Did you, Senator, do 
that, or did you not, sir? 

Senator McCarthy: Mr. Jenkins, to the best of my knowl. 
edge, I had no contact with Reber except that one day he 
was in the office. To the best of my knowledge, I made no 
phone calls to him. It is possible he may be mistaken. Some- 
one in my office, Mr. Cohn or someone, may have called him, 
I don’t know. But I am reasonably certain that if I had 
called him, I would remember that. 

Mr. Jenkins: Yet you are not dead certain about it, Senator, 
as we get from your answer? 

Senator McCarthy: I can’t be dead certain about anything 
that happened a year ago. 


Mr. Jenkins: Then, Senator, if you, a United States Sen- 4 


ator, talked to this General, who was the liaison officer be- 
tween the Army and the Senate, at least three times about a 
private, about a man who was then a civilian, subject to the 
draft, in an effort to get a direct commission for him, let him 
go into the Army with an advantage in so far as his rank was 
concerned over the thousands of other boys going in every 
day, Senator, that would have been some considerable _pres- 
sure, some pressure to say the least, that was being exerted 
on the Army of the United States, wouldn’t it? 

Senator McCarthy: Mr. Jenkins— 

Mr. Jenkins: If you did do that—I don’t say that you did, 
He said you did it, and, as I understand it, you don’t deny it. 
You say you don’t remember it. But if it is true, wouldn't it 
have been a rather unusual situation? 

Senator McCarthy: Mr. Jenkins, the proof that I did not is 
the fact that I not only told Secretary Stevens but wrote him 
and told him to lean over backwards and not to give Schine 
anything that would even appear to be a special considera- 
ton. 

Mr. Jenkins: Do you know, Senator McCarthy—Senator, 
I hand you a chart, which has been filed as an exhibit in this 


case, showing that from the 10th day of July, 1953, to the 3 


29th day of July, 1953, Schine and Mr. Cohn, together, 
called General Reber 13 times long distance, there being no 
record of local calls over that period about which the General 
testified. Do you know of any possible business that Mr. 
Schine and Mr. Cohn could have had with General Reber, 
a liaison officer, and who I understand had nothing whatever 
to do with the work of your Committee, except to discuss 
with him Dave Schine and a commission for Dave Schine? I 
want you to examine that record and state whether or not 
it shows 13 long-distance telephone calls. 

Senator McCarthy: Wait a minute, Mr. Jenkins. I am get- 
ting rather sick of these charts that are being prepared at 
great expense. If you say that the record shows there are 13 
calls, we don’t need to have a chart for that. 

Mr. Jenkins: Very well. Here are the toll checks. 

Senator McCarthy: May I say, Mr. Jenkins, as chairman of 
the Government Operations Committee, I am going to find 
out at some time who is drafting these unnecessary charts. If 
you have the phone-call slips there—just a minute—if you 
have the phone-call slips there, Mr. Jenkins, I know this is 
not your work, if you have the phone-call slips there, that is 
sufficient. If you say there are 13 phone-call slips, I will take 


your word for it. } 


Mr. Jenkins: [ say that. ° * °* 

Senator McCarthy: Your question, is, why did he call 

I will have to guess on that, but I will say, Mr. Jenkins, that 
if you were applying for a commission, if I were the liaison 
officer in charge of advising people applying for commissions, 
and if you were being shunted from the transport command 
to “X” and “Y” command or “Z,” I think you would call me 
and say, “What do I do now, General McCarthy?” 

I am not a general, but I don’t think 13 calls would be too ; 
many. 
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Mr. Jenkins: In 19 days, Senator? 

Senator McCarthy: No, I don’t think so. * * * 

Mr. Jenkins: Did you ever, Senator, ask Secretary Stevens 
for a commission for Dave Schine? 

Senator McCarthy: No, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins: You heard the Secretary’s testimony on that, 
did you not, Senator? 

Senator McCarthy: I heard his testimony. 

Mr. Jenkins: You heard his testimony that at least on one 
gecasion you asked him to give to this young man a commis- 
gon in the Army, is that right? 


4 LEAN OVER BACKWARDS” 


Senator McCarthy: The Secretary is mistaken if he so testi- 
fied. I discussed the question of a commission with the Secre- 
tary in the Schine apartment in New York. At that time I was 
very, very positive in advising the Secretary to—as I say, and 
l used the words, “lean over backwards’—to avoid giving 
Dave what might be construed by his enemies and our ene- 
mies as special consideration. There were witnesses there 
for that. I wrote him a letter later and suggested essentially 
the same thing, Mr. Jenkins. * * * 

Mr. Jenkins: Don’t you think, Senator McCarthy, in all 
faimess, that from those activities of that one month alone 
{July, 1953], to say nothing of what followed subsequently 
thereto, the Secretary of the Army was justified in saying that 
improper activities were brought to bear upon him, unusual 
activities, in getting a commission for this young man? 

Wouldn’t he be justified in that, Senator, in all fairness, 
and in all good conscience? 

Senator McCarthy: . . . Any attempt that Dave Schine or 
any other young man makes to get a commission, as long as 
he does it in his own name, is completely proper. Your son, 
any other young man who tries to get a commission, who tries 





to go to West Point, and Annapolis, what have you—they 
have a perfect right to do it and I know some young men 
who have been trying for five years to get into Annapolis. 

There is nothing improper about that, no matter how many 
phone calls they make. I don’t know how many phone calls 
Mr. Schine made. * * * 

Mr. Jenkins, just finally let me tell you that I have gone 
over this and over and over with my staff after the threat by 
Mr. Adams was made. I have discussed this in the greatest 
detail with Mr. Cohn and, as far as I know, there was not one 
iota of improper influence used in thiscase. *.*..* _ 

Mr. Jenkins: Senator, let us pass, if you will, to the events 
of October 20th at Fort Monmouth. You remember the oc- 


jcurrences of that day, do you not? 


Senator McCarthy: I do. 

Mr. Jenkins: You recall that you and the Secretary and a 
United States Senator and a United States Congressman en- 
tered a highly secret laboratory at that installation on that oc- 
casion? 

Senator McCarthy: Right. 

Mr, Jenkins: You recall that your chief counsel, Mr. Cohn, 
Was not given admittance to that installation on that occasion, 
do you not? 

Senator McCarthy: Right. 

Mr. Jenkins: Senator, you know that your chief counsel 
became very highly incensed and belligerent on that occasion, 
do you not? 

Senator McCarthy; I wouldn’t describe it as highly in- 
tensed and belligerent. He was extremely irritated to think 
that he had been invited down to inspect the radar labora- 
tories, he was the chief counsel of the Committee investigating 
“9 laboratories, and then he was not allowed to go into the 
ab. ° 


Mr. Jenkins: Mr. Cohn does have a high, quick temper, 
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doesn’t he? That is the fact about it. Quick to anger? Maybe 
quick to get back in a good humor, but he is somewhat in- 
flammable, isn’t he, Senator? 


McCARTHY VIEW ON COHN 


Senator McCarthy: Well, I have very seldom seen him dis- 
play any great temper. I have seen him get irritated at 
times. I think he is just the normal young man. He is very 
brilliant. I don’t think that he has a hotter temper than any- 
one else. * * * 

Mr. Jenkins: But he is a strong-willed young man and 
sometimes, as a matter of fact, Senator, seeks to and maybe 
does superimpose his will upon that of Senator McCarthy, 
doesn’t he? That is the truth about ‘it, isn’t it? 

Senator McCarthy: I have a chief counsel and chief of 
staff, and we discuss things very freely, and sometimes it is 
true that they convince me that a certain course of action 
which they believe should be followed, should be followed. 
I don’t find any superimposing of their will upon mine... . 

Mr. Jenkins: On October 20, as of October 20 and for 
weeks prior thereto, months prior thereto, your Committee 
had been investigating subversives in the United States 
Army, had you not, Senator? 

Senator McCarthy: That is correct. 

Mr. Jenkins: And you were in full progress as of that date, 
October 20? 

Senator McCarthy: That is correct. 

Mr. Jenkins: This young man, chief counsel for the Sena- 
tor as chairman of this Investigating Committee, allegedly, 
by the sworn testimony of Colonel BeLieu [Kenneth E. 
BeLieu, military assistant to Secretary Stevens] and perhaps 
others, there at Fort Monmouth when the Secretary of the 
Army, Robert Stevens, was there, a man whom you describe 
as being fundamentally and essentially honest, and a man 
of character and integrity, when denied admission to that 
secret laboratory, in a fit of anger cried out there for all to 
hear, “This is war.” 

Senator McCarthy: No, that is— : 

Mr. Jenkins: Senator, I am not asking you whether you 
heard it or not. 

Senator McCarthy: No, it is incorrect to say a fit of anger. 
I have never seen Mr. Cohn in any fit of anger. I have seen 
him— 

Mr. Jenkins: Never in a fit of anger, Senator? 

Senator McCarthy: I have seen him thoroughly irritated, 
thoroughly disgusted with a situation. “A fit of anger” indi- 
cates that you would be not using your best judgment, I don’t 
think Mr. Cohn ever lets his emotions run away with him to 
the point where his good, common sense does not prevail. 

Mr. Jenkins: If he were so angered or irritated or upset 
that he testified here on the witness stand that he would 
neither admit nor deny the testimony of Colonel BeLieu 
about his making a declaration of war on Secretary Stevens 
and the Army, then Senator, wouldn’t you say that he was 
at least to some extent beside himself in a fit of rage? 

Senator McCarthy: . . . Up until Truman only the Con- 
gress could declare war. I don’t think Mr. Cohn could... . 

I assume that at this late date it is impossible to know what 
was said, but I am sure if it was “declare war’—I am sure if 
Roy said it, obviously it had to be said in jest. ° * ° 

Mr. Jenkins: Senator McCarthy, if he said it, do you now 
publicly repudiate it, or do you adopt it and ratify it and ap- 
prove it? I think it is a fair question. 

Senator McCarthy: Mr. Jenkins, I don’t believe he said it. 
There is no war between the McCarthy Committee and the 
Army. I have tremendous respect for our armed forces. I 
think 99-plus per cent are great Americans. All we are doing 
is trying to get out the few rotten apples. 
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THE AMERICA THEY DON’T KNOW 


BY DAVID LAWRENCE 


N RETURNING FROM EUROPE, a contrast is to be ob- 
served in the attitude of people here and abroad 
toward the possibility of a general war. 

Europeans show much less fear of an invasion by the 
Red armies than might be expected of those who live 
next door to Soviet Russia. When asked about this seem- 
ing complacency, the answer usually given by officials 
is that Americans should not be deceived by outward 
appearances and that the danger is fully recognized. 

But what is strangest of all is the rather widespread 
idea abroad that, if a general war comes, America in 
some way may be responsible for its outbreak. This cu- 
rious impression deserves careful analysis, for it is re- 
lated to many of the misunderstandings that crop up 
between the United States and our allies. 

To the American who knows his own country, its tra- 
ditions, its record of unselfish participation in two 
world wars, nothing could be more preposterous than 
to hear that the Government of the United States might 
precipitate a general war. But among some members of 
the British and French Parliaments, for example, in- 
cluding various officials in the Foreign Offices, there is 
a tendency to assume that the United States may sud- 
denly react to some “local war” situation in a manner 
calculated to bring on the big war. 

Perhaps the best illustration of this is in what oc- 
curred when an American commanded the U.N. forces 
in Korea. The European concept was that the troops 
should stop at the 38th parallel in repelling aggression. 
The MacArthur idea of using maximum military power 
was viewed as likely to precipitate a world war. 

But it would be wrong to assume that the Europeans 
came to this conclusion on their own. Many Democratic 
Senators and the Truman Administration itself accused 
General MacArthur of wanting to bring on a third 
world war. When the Republican Administration came 
into power in Washington, it was assumed for a while 
that there would be a vigorous resumption of the fight- 
ing in Korea. Hence, there was a sigh of relief in Europe 
when the armistice was negotiated early in the Eisen- 
hower Administration. 

Looking back over what has happened since, if the 
allies had stood firmly together in 1950 on military 
strategy, the free world today would not be facing a 
crisis in Indo-China. 


A wave of fear is now sweeping Europe. It has 
come as a consequence of the dispatches reporting that 
the United States has been giving serious consideration 
to the idea of intervening in Indo-China. To many Eu- 





ropeans this means the possible start of a world war. 
Yet the only reason the subject has been given consid- | 
eration in Washington has been because an ally—* 
France—requested it. 
On top of all this is the frequent publicity given to 
the A-bomb and H-bomb tests. The demand for more 
data about the superbombs may be a natural curiosity ” 
on the part of some scientists, but the overeagerness of | 
others to have a lot of public discussion about the 
bombs is misconstrued abroad as the equivalent of ” 
“sword rattling” or what Secretary of Defense Wilson © 
recently called “bomb rattling.” : 
What Europeans do not seem to understand is that 
the people of America believe there is in the world a_ 
real menace, known as “Communist imperialism,” 
which has already caused this country to appropriate 
vast sums not only for its own defense but for the de- 
fense of European and Asian allies. 
It is incomprehensible that any European who knows - 
anything at all about America should think of us as 
“war mongers.” Yet that very term—which has been: 
insidiously introduced in the press of Europe—has 
taken hold there among persons who haven’t the slight- _ 
est idea that they are swallowing the Communist line. 


What Europeans didn’t take into account is 
our long history of isolation and aloofness. They forget 
that we were drawn into two world wars and had noth- 5 
ing to do with the start of either one. They seem un- 
aware also of our great concern for their safety. They doy 
not realize that the true American instinct would be to § 
withdraw from Europe and Asia and let the other coun- * 
tries defend themselves—except that we do not believe 
our allies have the strength to defend themselves. In 
the long run we would be fighting on our own shores 
against an enemy-dominated Europe and Asia, whose 
bases would be used for guided missiles and interconti- 
nental bombing. 

If we do at times speak bluntly, it is because we do 
not like diplomatic doubletalk or attempts to appease 
an enemy who misconstrues acts of conciliation for 
cowardice. We recall that vacillation in diplomacy has 
encouraged aggressors to start two world wars. 

There is much that Europe should know about Amert- 
ica. Important as it is to send our messages through the 
air and by other media of communication to the peo- 
ples of Soviet Russia and the satellite - countries, it 
would seem of equal importance to tell the peoples of 
allied countries more about the ideals and disinterested 
purposes of the people of the United States. 
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“Gfalionals save us over 100% a year on our investment.” 


— SUN-MAID RAISIN GROWERS OF CALIFORNIA, Fresno 


“World's Largest Raisin Packers” 


“The flexibility of National Accounting 
Machines enables us to produce our 
Accounts Receivable and Brokerage 
Payable statements in one operation. We 
experience similar efficiency and savings 
by applying National equipment to our 
Warehouse Inventory and Payroll 
Accounting. 

“Substantial savings also result from 
other benefits, such as the elimination of 
multiple entries, releasing two clerks per 
machine for other duties, and keeping 
records current during peak periods. 


‘“Sun-Maid’s complex accounting 
problems were analyzed and solved by 
National’s trained staff, which installed 
the equipment and completed the train- 
ing of our employees in a prompt, effi- 
cient manner. 

“Nationals save us well over 100% a 
year On our investment.” 


Mee _ 


President 
Sun-Maid Raisin Growers of California 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, vayron 


949 offices in 94 countries 


In all sizes and types of business, Nationals 
cut costs by doing up to 24 of the work 
automatically. They soon pay for themselves 
with the money they save, then continue 
savings as yearly profit Operators are hap- 
pier because their work is made easier Your 
nearby National representative will gladly 
show how you can save with Nationals 
adapted to your needs. 
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Very enjoyable highballs! It’s Walker’s DeLuxe! 


Undoubtedly your guests have a discerning taste for fine whiskey, so they’ll be quick to 
appreciate the elegant flavor of Walker’s DeLuxe. For this is straight bourbon at its enjoyable 
best—made by Hiram Walker. May we suggest it for you and your friends? 


STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY ¢ 90.4 PROOF « HIRAM WALKER & SONS INC., PEORIA, ILLINOIS 





